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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE DARK THRESHOLD. 


wN answer to the ring of the 
front doorbell, Toby Badger, 
the manservant at Beechwood 

® Manor, Hampstead, opened 
the door. He bowed very obsequiously 
to the visitor, who was a thin, sallow, 
prematurely wrinkled and dried-up lit- 





tle man of sixty. The impression he 
gave was that long intimacy with faded 
yellow parchments, musty volumes of 


Blackstone, and the dry intricacies of 
the court of chancery had seared him 
mentally and physically, and turned him 
old before his time. This was Jacob 
Collamore, barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and he had been Gregory 
Trask’s legal adviser for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

“Well, Badger, what’s the word to- 
day?” he asked coldly. He did not 
favor the elderly servant with any word 
or sign of greeting. “How is he?” 

“Failing, sir,” Badger told him in 
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subdued tones. “He is quite weak, sir, 
and steadily failing. The doctors say 
there’s no hope for hira.” 

“Doctors—bah!’’ Collamore’s cold 
gray eyes snapped momentarily. “No 
hope, indeed, if the doctors keep at 
him. Your guess or mine is as good 
as theirs. They’re worse than lawyers. 
No hope—rot! There is always hope, 
Badger, always hope. Does he expect 
me?” 

“He does, sir.” Badger bowed him 
toward the broad stairway of the old 
manor house. “You're to go right up, 
sir.” 

The lawyer was about to do so, when 
an erect, stalwart man of thirty, dark 
and attractive, whose smooth-shaven 
face was not without signs of dissipa- 
tion, came from the library and detained 
him. 

“One moment, Mr. Collamore,” he 
said, a bit brusquely, as he approached 
through the deep hall. “I came out here 
half an hour ago to talk with the gov- 
ernor, but he refuses to see me. He’s 
infernally hard, you know, when the 
fit is on him. ’Tain’t right, Collamore, 
at a time like this. He may not live 
a week. Won't you intercede for me?” 

“T will not,’ Collamore told him frig- 
idly. “I think, Mr. Trask, that your 
foster father knows his own mind. If 
he does not, it will be the first time I 
ever found him in that condition,” he 
added dryly. 

“You won’t, eh?” Trask frowned re- 
sentfully. ‘“‘That’s very mean of you, 
Collamore. What does he want of you? 
Do you mind telling me?” 

“T do mind telling you,” said the 
lawyer icily. “I am not in the habit 
of disclosing the business of my clients.” 

“Oh, you’re not!” Trask vented a 
bitter sneer. “Is it so infernally pri- 
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vate that—— 
“That I shall say nothing about it,” 
Collamore cut in curtly, and went up- 
stairs. 
Mr. Rodney Trask made no direct 
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move to follow him. He glared at 
the floor for several moments, scowling 
darkly, thinking deeply, with a gleam 
of evil intent in his frowning eyes. 
Then he turned abruptly, with one swift 
glance at the departing servant, and 
hastened up a side stairway to a room 
adjoining that which the London lawyer 
had just entered. 

Taking into consideration the num- 
ber of good, lovable, marriageable 
women in the world, if there is one 
thing suggestive of a wasted, mis- 
directed, and utterly barren life, it is 
the cheerless, solitary death of an in- 
excusable old bachelor. But Gregory 
Trask had been a solitary, cheerless, 
unfriendly man all his life, so what 
right had he to expect other than he 
had given and received for more than 
eighty years? He did not expect it. 
He did not want it. Propped up on 
two pillows at the head of his bed, wan 
and gray, looking little more than a 
ghost of what he once had been, but 
with the fiery gleam of an unimpaired 
mind in his steel-gray eyes, he glared 
at the motionless form and grave face 
of the lawyer, who had paused and was 
gazing at him after closing the door. 

“Well, what are you waiting for?’ 
he rasped impatiently. “Come nearer. 
How long are you going to stand there, 
Jacob, like a lay figure in a suit shop? 
Come nearer, damn you, and sit down, 
Have you done what I directed?” 

Old Gregory Trask did not mean to 
be profane or to curse his visitor. He 
had damned men in his churlish way 
nearly all his life, but it was as spirit- 
less as many another man’s blessing, 
and it was taken as a matter of course. 
It was one of his habits. Another was 
that of absently pulling the lobe of his 
left ear with his left thumb and fore- 
finger when earnestly talking with an- 
other, and a third was that of fiercely 
shaking his right fist at his hearer, 
though mostly by way of emphasis. 
These three habits were as character- 
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istic and distinctive of old Gregory 
Trask as his finger prints would have 
been, or a _ Bertillon measurement. 
Every one who knew him knew of these 
habits. 

They may seem to be little matters 
and unworthy of so extended comment, 
but they should be remembered—as 
they Iater were, indeed, under circum- 
stances so strange, mystifying, and sen- 
sational that they could not possibly be 
forgotten, nor their startling signifi- 
cance be mistaken. 

“Precisely what you directed, Greg- 
ory,” said Collamore, in answer to his 
client’s question. 

He approched and sat down near the 
bed. 

“Sold the house in Surrey?” asked 
Trask. 

“Yes.” 

“What did it bring?” 

“Two thousand pounds.” 

“That all?’ Gregory Trask growled 
doubtfully. “I don’t half believe you.” 

“That’s what it brought,” said Col- 
lamore coldly. 

“How about this place?’ 

“T have arranged to dispose of it.” 

“Have you turned the rest into 
money ?” 

“Or bonds.” 

“Let me see the inventory.” The 
lawyer produced a statement, which the 
sick man read without glasses. ‘“Con- 
sols! consols! consols!” he muttered. 
“Damn you, Jacob, can’t all this be 
invested to better advantage than that?” 

“You wanted it safe and sure,” said 
the lawyer. 

“That’s right!’ The old man pulled 
the lobe of his left ear thoughtfully. 
“IT want it all in shape to be easily 
turned over to her. I want no houses 
or lands left behind me. I’d not rest 
in my grave, Jacob, if she were to walk 
in my accustomed haunts with her mind 
dwelling upon me and what I have been 
to her. What I have zot been, not 





‘been,’ is what I should have said. 
What’s it all foot up to, Jacob?” 

“Two hundred thousand pounds, in 
round numbers.” 

“Humph! After all these years! 
Have you made the will as I directed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Got it with you?” 

“Te.” 

Collamore responded with hardly a 
change of countenance. His monosyl- 
lables seemed like the sounds of crack- 
ing brittle ice. But his hearer liked that 
—as well as he liked anything. It had 
the true chill of business, and these two 
men understood each other. 

“Read it,” said Gregory Trask shortly. 
“Omit the preliminaries. It’s presum- 
able that I’m of sound mind.” 

“I’m not so sure of it,” said Colla- 
more. 

“What's that?’ The/oid man sat bolt 
upright. “Let me tell you, Jacob, that 
as long as I live and have a mind, it will 
be my right mind and a sound one,” 
he cried, fiercely shaking his fist at the 
imperturbable lawyer. “Don’t you pre- 
sume to crack your jokes on me, Jacob, 
because I’m on the broad of my back.” 

“Very well, Gregory.” Collamore 
smiled faintly. “I merely wonder at 
your cutting off your adopted son with 
a paltry thousand pounds, and bequeath- 
ing the residue of your large estate to 
the descendant of a sister whom you 
renounced more than fifty years ago.” 

“You wonder? Damn you, Jacob, 
you've no business to wonder. You're 
not employed to wonder. Adopted son 
be hanged! Haven't I a right to be 
disappointed in my adopted son? Why 
the devil I ever adopted him is more 
than I can fathom. He’s a total failure, 
a worthless club loafer and a dissolute 
rake. I’ve not seen him for more than 
a month, though he knows I’m on my 
deathbed. I'll never see him again, 
Jacob, never again in this world. I’m 
done with him. I'll leave no more to 
Rodney Trask, not one farthing.” 
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“But you bequeath the entire estate 
to him, Gregory, providing we fail to 
find your sister’s hcir, if there is one, 
within three years. That’s inconsistent 
and i 

“Stop right there. Don’t you argue 
with me,” Gregory Trask replied 
harshly. “Don’t you dare to tell me 
there’s no blood of mine still living. 
I know there is. I feel it here,” he 
cried vehemently, beating his breast 
with his gaunt, wasted hand. “You 
find her. Don’t you give up the search, 
Jacob, until you have found her. If 
you do give up, I'll come out of my 
grave and haunt you day and night, 
Jacob, until the devil claims you for his 
own.” 

“The devil has no lien on me,” Col- 
lamore dryly retorted. “But I'll find 
her, Gregory, if it’s possible,” he said 
more gravely. “It’s a long time ago 
that your sister Barbara married Je- 
rome Gray.” 

“Not so very long, Jacob, since I can 
remember it so plainly. They went to 
India. I heard long afterward that 
she died there. I think that is right. 
I know it is right, Jacob, if ’ ‘The 
old man broke off abruptly, rising again 
and lurching nearer to the lawyer. 
“Tell me, Jacob, tell me,” he pleaded, 
with voice gone husky and a strangely 
wistful light in his sunken eyes, “do 
you believe that we hear from the dead? 
Do you believe that we can get com- 
munications or impressions from one 
who is gone—as I’m going soon, Jacob? 
Tell me.” 

“Rot!” Collamore cut in coldly. “I 
believe nothing of the kind, nor have 
I time to discuss such nonsense.” 

“But at times I—I think I have heard 
her voice, Barbara Trask’s voice, Jacob, 
as I heard it when I was a youth,” said 
Gregory Trask hoarsely, lips quivering. 
“At times, too, I have felt her near 
me, felt her presence, Jacob, as plainly 
as if e 











“Rot!” Collamore repeated, frown- 
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ing. “Don’t begin harping on that. 
I’ve heard enough of it. She left one 
child, Estella, who went to America 
with her father, Jerome Gray, and aft- 
erward married. Both may be dead 
for all you know.” 

“I know there was another child, a 
girl, Barbara’s granddaughter,” said 
the old man in querulous tones, “I 
don’t know her name. I know nothing 
about her. But she’s living, Jacob; I 
feel that she’s living. You find her. 
You take this legacy to her. You be- 
stow my wealth upon her, to whom it 
rightfully belongs,’ he vehemently com- 
manded. “If you don’t, Jacob, I'll come 
out of my grave and haunt you. I'll 
stand like a ghost beside your chair. 
I'll glare at you from your bedside. 
I’ll give you no rest, no peace 

“Enough of that,” snapped Colla- 
more, more sharply. “T’ll risk you stay- 
ing where you’re put. But I'll do all 
that can be done, Gregory. Calm your- 
self, and I’ll read the will. Then you 
must sign it, and have it witnessed.” 

Half an hour had passed when the 
London lawyer departed, with the last 
will and testament of Gregory Trask, 
signed and witnessed by members of 
the old man’s household, securely tied 
in his black baize bag; ten minutes 
later another visitor was admitted. He 
was a tall, angular, somewhat grizzled 
man of fifty, with a clean-shaven face 
and penetrating blue eyes, which had 
a discomfitting way of avoiding one 
most of the time, and then of suddenly 
pouncing upon one’s own eyes, as if 
to catch in them a betrayal of some- 
thing one would conceal. This was 
Inspector Matthew Craft, a detective 
from Scotland Yard. 

“How are you feeling, to-day?’ he 
inquired kindly, when the sick man 
feebly greeted him. 

“Worse,” said Gregory Trask tersely. 
“Worse and worse, Matthew, all the 
time. But I’m able to complete our 
business. It’s not because I distrust 
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Collamore, not at all, but because I 
fear he'll not be keen and persistent in 
this search, and that he will relinquish 
it too readily.” 

“And you want me 

“Merely to keep an eye on him, and 
see that he follows my instructions to 
the very letter,” said the old man im- 
pressively. “Don’t tell him, however. 
Hide it, Matthew—but be sure you do 
it.” 

“I will be very sure I do it,” Mr. 
Craft replied smoothly, “if I am em- 
ployed to do it.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand.” 
Trask drew out a package of bank notes 
from under his pillow. “Here’s eight 
hundred pounds. Take it, Matthew. It’s 
yours, and you'll profit the more if 
this business don’t cost you a farthing. 
But give me your word, Matthew; give 
me your word that you'll do it. I 
know you and what your word is worth. 
I'll not rest in my grave if these last 
wishes of mine are not carried out.” 

“They shall be carried out.” In- 
spector Craft put the money in his 
pocket and gazed more gravely at the 
wan, wasted face of the dying man. 

“Take it from me, they shall be carried 
out,” he said deliberately. “I have all 
of the known facts on paper. I’ll do 
more than you ask. I'll see that your 
will is not violated. I will take up this 
search myself. I have an indefinite 
leave of absence, and within a week I 
shall set out for America, and a 

The detective stopped short, startled, 
and leaned nearer to the bed. His 
hearer’s eyes were rolling upward, wide 
and glassy, staring vacantly into space. 
He was clutching his breast with both 
gaunt hands. His jaw was drooping 
strangely, and there came a gurgle in 
his throat and a fleck of froth on his 
quivering lips. 

“That voice again!” The faint whis- 
per was hardly audible. “That voice! 
Her voice! I hear it again—her voice 
—and feel her—nearer P 
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The faint, broken phrases ended with 
a gasp, a single sudden exhalation; and 
the wasted form on the bed, gone tense 
for a moment, went lax and limp in 
the arms of Death. 


CHAPTER II. 

WHEN PLANS WENT WRONG 

ARGATE drew the girl nearer to 

him, grasping her arm and flash- 
ing one swift glance toward the dimly 
lighted side street from which they 
stealthily had entered. He could see 
nothing more alarming than the distant 
rear light of a speeding motor car. 
Gleaming red through the midnight 
like a danger 


gloom, it impressed him 
the girl back 


signal, and he shrank with 
of the nearest clump of shrubs. 

She was pale and trembling. Her 
strikingly handsome face was little 
more than a white blur in the surround- 
ing gloom. She was a graceful girl of 
twenty-two, though she looked even 
younger, bar a drawn, downward s!ant 
of her finely chiseled mouth, that could 
result only from terrible anxiety, like 
the strained, tense expression in ler 
glittering dark eyes. She was clad 
black from head to foot, with only a 
crape veil tightly tied over her fine 
brow and wavy dark hair—a somber 
attire vividly accentuating her almost 
ghastly paleness. 

Margate gazed at her apprehensively, 
only partly reassured by her look of 
fixed, desperate determination. Tune 
was no sign of fear in his own thin, 
clean-cut face. It was no new experi- 
ence for him, that of breaking and en- 
tering, of taking his life in his hands 
to ransack and rob, or to do even more 
if the occasion required it, or the spirit 
of evil moved him. Dick Margate, 
though under thirty, was on record in 
more than one police headquarters as 
a clever crook and a daring and danger- 
ous man. 

“Are you afraid? Are you losing 
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your nerve, Thelma?” he asked the girl. 
His subdued whisper was as keen as 
the hiss of a snake. “Do you fear re 

“T fear only one thing—failure!” 
She interrupted him, gazing at him 
in the faint starlight filtering down 
through the trees in the side grounds of 
the attractive wooden dwelling a short 
distance away. Her voice was as 
strained and tense as his. “I fear noth- 
ing worse than failure,” she said again. 

“But you’re trembling.” 

“For only one reason. I’m not like 
you, an old hand at such business.” 

“Do you feel sure of yourself?” 
Margate still eyed her sharply. “One 
slip, mind you, may queer the whole 
job and land us in the grip of the bulls. 
If you weaken after we get in , 

“T will not weaken.” The girl’s eyes 
flashed for an instant. “I’ve not gone 
so far to turn back now. All I hold 
dear in this world—love, happiness, 
honor, my one and only cherished idol 
—all are at stake,” she said with sub- 
dued feeling. “I will not weaken, 
Dick.” 

“We'll not fail, then,” Margate as- 
sured her. “You can bet the limit on 
that. I’ll find the document, all right, 
while you get what’s coming to you. 
We've not been seen.” He glanced 
once more toward the dimly lighted 
street. “It’s as dark in the house as 
the inside of a pocket. Wise me up a 
bit. Where does Morton Adler sleep?” 

“On the second floor,” Thelma told 
him, pointing. The dwelling loomed 
up distinctly against the star-studded 
sky. “His windows overlook that side 
veranda.” 

“And the woman who owns the 
crib?” 

“In a front room on the same floor. 
It’s in the farther corner. Her name 
is Gleason. She’s a widow and very 
deaf, I’ve learned, and she is not likely 
to hear us.” 

“Hear us be hanged!” Margate mut- 
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tered. ‘We must make no sound that 
can be heard. Where’s the library?” 

‘Back of a parlor on the farther side 
of the house,” said Thelma. “I have 
seen Adler using a big desk and book- 
case, when alone there in the evening. 
It may contain what I want.” 

“T’ll go through it for a starter,” 
Margate whispered. 

“He has a desk in his room, too,” 
Thelma continued. “I’ve seen him 
writing at it. I have watched outside 
several evenings. The telephone is 
there, also, but there is none on the 
ground floor. The woman is too deaf 
to use one. There’s a back stairway 
leading up from the rear hall, also one 
from the front hall. Only this man 
and woman reside there, except e 

“That’s enough,’ Margate cut in 
quickly. “We're losing time. That’s 
midnight.” The clock on a distant 
church was striking the hour. “We can 
do the job more safely now than later. 
Men sleep soundest the first three hours 
in bed. This way, and don’t rush things. 
Who hastens often blunders. Crouch 
a little.” 

Margate knew his business. He drew 
the girl toward the rear of the house 
while speaking, quickly crossing a nar- 
row strip of starlit fawn, and paused 
with her in the deeper gloom near one 
of the back windows, where he put on 
a pair of gloves. It took him only five 
minutes to force the lock aside with 
a thin strip of steel, which he thrust 
upward between the sashes, and then 
he quietly raised the lower section. 

“Stiffen up, now,” he whispered, 
grasping the girl’s arm again. “Good 
for you! You're not trembling now. 
Slip in quietly. I'll help you over the 
sill. Wait! When you’ve nailed what 
you’re after, Thelma, make your get- 
away with it and head for home. Don’t 
wait for me. It may take time to find 
the document. But I’ll find it, all right, 
and bring it to you. You get away 
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with your own goods and hike home at 
once.” 

“God help me!” murmured the girl 
fervently. She signified with only a 
nod that she would follow the man’s 
instructions. 

Margate entered the room with her, 
a small laundry directly opposite the 
kitchen. The beam from his electric 
torch leaped with swift and fitful 
flashes through the inky darkness and 
showed him the way. He paused once 
more with the girl near the base of the 
back stairway, and turned the beam 
of light full on her face. It was as 
white as the face of one dead, but as 
determined and hard set as if chiseled 
in marble. 

“Good!” Margate said approvingly. 
He placed a smaller searchlight in her 
hand. “Go ahead. Do just what I’ve 
told you. Get yours and be off with 
it. I'll get the other.” 

He waited only to watch her creep 
quietly up the stairs. Then he stole 
through the silent hall and entered the 
library. There he briefly listened. No 
sound came from above. He felt rea- 
sonably sure that the girl would accom- 
plish her mission. 

“She’ll make good,” he said to him- 
self, smiling a bit grimly in the gloom. 
“She'll get hers and—well, I’ll get her, 
too, a little later.” 

With a ring of skeleton keys, and 
guided by the light of his torch, he set 
to work at a large antique bookcase and 
desk near one of the walls, unlocking 
one drawer after another and quickly 
inspecting their contents. Bills, letters, 
old account books, papers and docu- 
ments in which he had no interest— 
these were hastily examined and cast 
aside. He still was thus engaged when 
a clock on the mantel struck the half 
hour. 

Margate started slightly, then lis- 
tened more intently. He heard another 
sound, a faint buzzing noise, so faint 


that it might have been that of a fly, 
or a mosquito, disturbed by that single 
low stroke of the bell. He had thought 
he heard it once before, but it had 
ceased so quickly and was so nearly in- 
audible, that he had felt he must be 
mistaken. He now arose, however, 
slipping a paper from one of the draw- 
ers into his pocket, and with eyes and 
ears alert he returned to the hall, steal- 
ing to the base of the front stairs. 

He could hear no sound from the 
floor above. His misgivings were 
aroused, however, and the chill of ir- 
repressible apprehension was upon him. 
He crept up the stairs, pausing to lis- 
ten at intervals, until he reached the 
hall above. 

“There’s nothing doing, nothing 
wrong,” he assured himself, when the 
stillness was unbroken. ‘The girl must 
have gone by this time. She could have 
got hers in half a minute and fled by 
the way we entered. Sure she’s gone!” 

Margate ventured again to use his 
torch. It lighted the closed door of a 
front room. It leaped deeper into the 
hall and revealed an open door—that 
of the room overlooking the side ve- 
randa, the room said to be occupied 
by Mr. Morton Adler. 

Margate crept nearer to it. He 
paused on the threshold and listened. 
Then he ventured to flash a beam of 
light into the room—and recoiled as if 
dealt a blow. 

There upon the floor, clad only in 
his pajamas, as he evidently had arisen 
from the open bed, lay Mr. Morton 
Adler, with his shirt saturated from 
an awful knife wound near his heart, 
and with the pallor of death already 
settled on his upturned face. 

Ten feet away, prostrate on the floor 
in front of a table desk near the wall, 
with both arms extended, with her right 
hand red, still retaining with lax grip 
the gory knife with which the man had 
been killed, lay the motionless, sense- 
less form of—Thelma., 








CHAPTER III. 
THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


ATTHEW CRAFT, the inspector 
from Scotland Yard, who alone 
had seen old Gregory Trask suddenly 
breathe his last, was not a stranger in 
Boston: He had crossed the Atlantic 
a dozen times during his quarter cen- 
tury with the London police. His most 
intimate friend, however, was the man 
with whom he was seated in the Pem- 
berton Square police headquarters late 
on that fateful evening, only a few 
hours after his arrival. 

Craft’s companion was a well-built, 
very attractive man in his thirties, with 
a frank, impressive face, a winsome 
smile, and an affable manner. He was 
Joseph Wade, deputy chief of the city 
detectives, whose duties often kept him 
at headquarters until after midnight. 
A clock in the outer office had just 
struck the hour. 

“You keep your seat, Matt, and don’t 
get restless,” he said with genial famili- 
arity. “‘You’re not clogging the wheels 
of justice. I'll be off duty presently. 
You’re going home witl 





; h me instead 
of to a hotel, and I'll not take no for 
an answer. My sister Clara will be 
delighted to see you again.” 

“Well, that’s very good of you, Wade, 
I’m sure,” Inspector Craft said warmly. 
“IT remember how pleasant -you both 
made my last visit. Miss Clara is well, 
Joe, I hope,” he added, while his griz- 
zled brows rose inquiringly. 

“Very well, indeed,’ Wade told him. 
“We still keep the same cozy home and 
still move along the lines of least re- 
sistance.” 

“So you’re not yet married, eh? 
Craft queried, smiling. 

“No, not yet.” Wade blushed and 
laughed lightly. “But willing to be, Matt, 
very willing to be,” he pointedly added. 

“Why not, then?” Craft eyed him 


” 


quizzically. “Why not, Joe, if you’re 
so willing?” 
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“Because the young lady I very much 
want won’t have me. That, at least, is 
my own conviction.” 

“Humph! Don’t tell me that. You 
may be keen in getting rightful convic- 
tions in a law court, but you must be 
lame in that where Cupid sits on the 
bench,” Craft declared with a dry 
chuckle. ‘“Won’t have you, eh? She 
must be blind, then, or unappreciative 
—unless she has some covert reasons, 
Joe, which you don’t even suspect.” 

“Tl not believe that. She appears 
to be very frank and ingenuous.” 

“May I know her name?” 

“Certainly. Her name is—Thelma 
Prague.” 

“Thelma Prague,” Inspector Craft 
repeated. “That’s a bit odd. It’s not 
a common name.” 

“Nor is she that sort of a person, 
Matt, take my word for it.” Wade's 
warmer voice plainly evinced the depth 
of his affection. “She’s the most beau- 
tiful, most captivating girl I ever met. 
I fell in love with her, desperately in 
love, the first time I saw her. I would 
marry her to-morrow, Matt, if she 
weuld have me.” 

“Ever asked her?’ Craft queried 
tersely. 

“Bless you, no!” Wade laughed 
nervously. “I have known her only 
a month. She’s a stranger in Boston. 
She came here about three months ago 
and rented a small furnished flat in the 
fens district, not far from my own 
home. Clara met her in the rooms of 
the Psychical Society, and afterward in- 
troduced us. Both are interested in the 
occult, in reincarnation, spiritualism, 
and 

“Humph!” Inspector Craft ejacu- 
lated. “I take no stock in that stuff. 
Most of the persons identified with 
those fads in a business way are, in 
my opinion, only charlatans and 
crooks.” 

“Thelma Prague is not a crook,” 
Wade said quickly. “I pride myself on 
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being a very good judge of character. 
I would stake my life upon her hon- 
esty.” 

“Does she make a business of that 
occult stuff?” 

“No, indeed. She lives entirely alone 
and has ample means, I judge, though 
I admit I know nothing very definite 
about her. She’s inclined to be re- 
served and reticent regarding her per- 
sonal affairs and—one moment!” De- 
tective Wade broke off abruptly and 
turned to the desk lieutenant, who had 
approached from the outer office. 
“What’s the trouble, Dolan? Who tele- 
phoned ?” 

“A central operator,” Dolan hur- 
riedly reported. “There’s something 
wrong at 47 Vale Street. The blue 
book states that the house is owned by 
a Mrs. Martha Gleason, a widow, but 
the telephone is under the name of 
Morton Adler.” 

‘Why is the operator suspicious?” 

“Because no connection was asked 
for. He heard, instead; only one 
faintly spoken word—murder’—in- 
stantly followed by a half-choked groan, 
and then a jiggling sound, as if the 
receiver had fallen and rolled on the 
floor. It has been off the hook for 
ten minutes now, but the operator can 
get no response. So he called us up. 
I’ve held the wire, if you want. to talk 
with him.” 

Detective Wade already was strid- 
ing to the telephone. He did not talk 
long with the operator, however, but 
presently departed in a taxicab with 
Inspector Craft and a night patrolman 
who had just come in. 

“The house is within a mile of my 
own,” he remarked, as they sped up 
the hill to Beacon Street. “I’ll have 
the chauffeur take us home, instead of 
returning, Matt, if we find nothing 
wrong. I think, however, that that 
operator is right. But we'll very soon 
find out.” 

Only ten minutes had passed when 


the three men, having left the taxicab 
half a block away, entered the grounds 
adjoining the house and paused almost 
on the same spot occupied less than an 
hour before by Dick Margate and his 
mysterious confederate Thelma. 

“There’s no sign of a light,” Wade 
said quietly, while he sharply eyed the 
house. “It’s shrouded in darkness.” 

“Crooks work in the dark,”. Craft 
dryly muttered. 

“We'll get them, all right, if crooks 
are there,” Wade predicted. “But there 
is one adverse probability.” 

“What’s that, sir?” inquired Nor- 
cross, the patrolman. 

“Though the bell itself would not 
have rung, if the central operator tried 
repeatedly to get an answer through 
the telephone here while the receiver 
was off, it would have caused a faint 
buzzing sound,” Wade told him. 
“Crooks would surely have heard it, if 
they were in the room, or even on the 
same floor, unless closed doors inter- 
vened. They may have fled at once, 
then, lest the operator had heard some- 
thing alarming and possibly notified the 
police.” 

“That’s true, sir,” Norcross said, 
nodding. “They may have bolted.” 

“We'll have a look at the lower win- 
dows,” Wade added as they approached 
the rear of the house. “Presently I'll 
ring the bell, if I find no evidence of 
—one moment! Have a gun ready, 
Norcross. Here’s an open window.” 

Detective Wade approached it and 
peered in cautiously, pausing to listen. 
Not a sound from within could be 
heard. Then he quickly inspected the 
window and the ground near by, using 
a searchlight. 

“The rascals have fled, Craft, as I 
thought,” he said confidently. “Here 
are smudges of blood on the sill. The 
crooks must have come this way after 
the job was done. Here is at least one 
set of footprints in the damp earth; 
two of them point away from the house. 
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Take care not to obliterate them. 
,Here’s a smaller one—by Jove, there 
was a woman in it. Noie the narrow 
sole and the pointed toe. The depth 
and location of the imprint shows, 
plainly enough, that it was madg while 
she was getiing in the window.” 

Wade felt sure he was right, that 
the intruders had fled, and that further 
stealth and caution were needless. He 
hurriedly entered, followed by the 
others, and soon discovered the open 
desk and scattered papers. Unable to 
find the telephone, however, or to 
arouse any one with repeated cries, he 
switched on the lower lights and went 
upstairs, where he found Morton Adler 
dead in the side room—and deaf Mrs. 
Gleason sound asleep in her bed. 

Quickly Wade dispelled her fears. 
She was a woman of middle age, who 
could hear only with the aid of an ear 
trumpet, but she met the situation with 
remarkable composure and hurriedly 
dressed to join the detective in the fatal 
room. He already had switched on the 
light. He had seen at a glance that tle 
man on the floor was dead; nothing 
remained to tell of the midnight visit 
of Dick Margate and Thelma. 

“The operator was right. This tells 
the story.” Wade pointed to the tele- 
phone when Inspector Craft and Nor- 
cross, who had heard him talking with 
the woman, followed him into the room. 

It was lying on the floor near a small 
table that stood against the wall about 
four feet from the door. The receiver 
had roiled to one side. The man lay 
with his feet toward the middle of the 
room, with his head in a dark pool near 
the table. The open bed was in an al- 
cove. On the carpet were several marks 
of gory hands, also a crimson trail ex- 
tended from the body to the table desk 
rear the opposite wall. Near the desk 
was a larger pool, in which lay the 
weapon with which the fatal wound 
was inflicted, a double-edged dagger 
with a carved ivory haft. 





Wade’s face hardened ominously 
while he viewed the shocking scene. 
“Plainly, Craft, this man was mur- 
dered,” he said. “He was stabbed near 
his desk. He evidently awoke and 
heard some one at it, and then sprang 
out of bed to prevent a theft.” 

“That seems very probable,” Craft 
agreed, 

“He fell near the desk,’’ Wade added, 
pointing. “Note the pool in front of 
it. After his assailants fled, he dragged 
himself across’ the room to use the 
telephone, knowing he could not arouse 
Mrs. Gleason, who is very deaf, and 
being much too weak to go to her room. 
He scarce had strength to crawl across 
the room and reach the telephone. He 
succeeded to that extent. Note the 
stains on both the standard and the 
receiver.” Wade picked up the instru- 
ment and placed it on the table. “He 
tried to shout ‘murder,’ which was 
faintly heard by the central operator, 
followed by a groan. ° The effort caused 
a hemorrhage from the mouth, preclud- 
ing further speech, and which also 
further weakened him. He _ then 
dropped the telephone. He could have 
lived only a few moments after receiv- 
ing such a wound.” 

“All that’s as plain as twice two,’ 
Inspector Craft said gravely. “Here’s 
the weapon, Joe, where his assassin 
dropped it after-——” 

“One moment,” Wade _ interposed. 
“Mrs. Gleason is coming. Wait while 
I question her. Who is this man?” He 
turned to her inquiringly. “One of 
your family?” 

“T have no family,” Mrs. Gleason 
told him, shuddering when she viewed 
the scene. “His name is Morton Adler. 
He’s a widower with one child, named 
Royal, now two years old. He has 
been boarding with me nearly a year. 
That’s all I know about him.” 

“Don’t you know what his business 
is, or where he came from?” Wade eyed 
her more sharply. 
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“He told me he came from England, 
and that his wife had died when his 
child was born. He has no business. 
In fact, sir, he has been a complete 
mystery to me,” Mrs. Gleason admitted. 
“He spent most of his time reading 
books or amusing the child, of which 
he was exceedingly fond. He very 
seldom went out, except to play in the 
yard with him, or to smoke a cigar in 
the evening.” 

“Has he had any visitors, any mail, 
or has he sent any?” 

“Neither, sir, as far as I know. He 
was averse to meeting strangers. He 
lived like a recluse, in fact, but was 
always kind and polite to me, and pas- 
sionately fond of the child. It sleeps 
in there.” 

Wade opened a door to which she 
pointed, and gazed into a small adjoin- 
ing room. He could see a crib near 
the wall, and the pillowed head and 
curly hair of the child, sleeping soundly 
in spite of all that had occurred. 

“Has he ever said where he lived 
in England, or what part he came 
from?” Inspector Craft inquired. 

“No, sir, never,’ Mrs. Gleason told 
him. “I really know nothing about 
him. He would not talk of his per- 
sonal affairs, or about himself.” 

“Humph! That’s deucedly strange.” 

“He may have had foes whom he 
feared, perhaps, and from whom he 
was hiding,” Wade observed. “Has he 
ever intimated anything of that kind, 
Mrs. Gleason?” 

“No, sir. Since you put it that way, 
however, I have seen a woman in black 
gazing at this house. That may have 
a bearing on the crime.” 

“\When and where did you see her?” 

“Twice within a week,” said Mrs. 
Gleason. “It was in the evening on 
both occasions, and I happened to be 
alone on the side veranda. She was 
walking to and fro in the side street, 
and at intervals paused to gaze this 
way. She could not see me in the 





darkness, though I saw her quite dis- 
tinctly in the lighted street. She may 
have been here at other times, sir, for 
all I know.” 

“Did you mention her to Mr. Adler?” 

“T did not. It did not impress me 
seriously.” 

“Can you describe the woman?” 

“Not definitely. She wore a tight- 
fitting black suit and a black veil. She 
appeared to be a young woman, a little 
over medium height, and with a very 
fine figure. That’s all I know about 
her. The dagger is one Mr. Adler kept 
on his desk,” Mrs. Gleason added, ob- 
serving it. “He used it to slit the leaves 
of books and magazines.” 

“He may have had a very different 
reason for keeping it within easy reach. 
Killed with his own weapon, eh?” 

Detective Wade took it up gisgerly 
and examined it. Both the blade and 
haft were covered with red. He looked 
vainly for finger marks on the ivory 
haft. Next he examined with a lense 
the front edge of the desk, on which 
numerous books and magazines were in 
conspicuous disorder. He pointed to 
them when Inspector Craft approached 
him. 

“There was a brief struggle here,” 
he said quietly. “Note how the rug 
was wrinkled by their feet. There are 
finger marks under the edge of the 
desk, where a hand grasped it forcibly, 
but they are so blurred that the papil- 
lary lines are indistinguishable, and of 
no value for identification. The size 
and shape of the blurred prints plainly 
show, nevertheless, that it was the hand 
of a woman.” 

“The woman in black,” Craft sug- 
gested. 

“Possibly.” Wade’s brows had knit 
more seriously. “This doesn’t appear 
like an ordinary burglary, resulting in 
a murder. The scattered papers taken 
from the library bookcase and desk 
indicate a search after documents, or 
writing of some kind. Crooks would 
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not have expected, moreover, to find 
money or securities there. Marks on 
the bookcase, nevertheless, also on the 
kitchen window, show plainly that the 
man wore gloves.” 

“A clever crook’s customary precau- 
tion,” Inspector Craft said dryly. “It’s 
long odds that his finger prints are in 
the police files.” 

“That’s the point,” said Wade, nod- 
ding. “Mrs. Gleason evidently knows 
no more about this man than he has 
told her. There may be something 
under the surface. Let’s see what a 
search will reveal.” 

Detective Wade turned while speak- 
ing and began to search Morton Ad- 
ler’s garments, carefully inspecting 
them, and then the contents of a bu- 
reau and a small trunk, nearly new, in 
which he found six hundred dollars in 
American money, which he quickly ex- 
amined. 

“There’s not. one English bank note 
among them,” he pointed out. “He 
may, of course, have exchanged all he 
had for currency. This trunk is nearly 
new, however, and there is not a sticker 
on it to show that he has used it when 
traveling. None of his garments are 
of English style, moreover, but are dis- 
tinctly American, though not one has 
a trade label, or any mark that might 
identify him, or show where it was 
purchased. I very much doubt that he 
came from England,’ Wade declared. 
“There is not a letter, not a scrap of 
writing to be found, absolutely nothing 
that confirms what he told Mrs. Glea- 
son.” 

“Something under the surface is 
right, Joe, I’m thinking,” said Inspector 
Craft. 

“Look through the other rooms, Nor- 
cross, and see whether any of them were 
entered,” Wade abruptly commanded. 
“Mrs, Gleason will light them for you.” 

He turned after both had parted and 
began a closer inspection of Adler’s 
body. He was a man of thirty, or 


thereabouts, well built and muscular, of 
medium complexion and with a refined 
type of face, though his features were 
partly hidden by a neatly trimmed beard 
and mustache, which gave him a some- 
what professional appearance. His 
hands, moreover, which were long and 
slender, showed that he had done no 
great manual labor. The right one had 
marks on it which showed he had tried 
vainly to close the terrible wound from 
which his life rapidly had ebbed away. 

“The thrust was an upward one and 
very forcible,’ Wade pointed out, after 
exposing the shocking wound. 
blade entered at an angle between the 
lower ribs, and must have penetrated 
the left lung, causing the profuse hem- 
orrhage.” 

“Plainly enough, Joe,” Inspector 
Craft agreed, crouching with him near 
the body. 

“Tt was an awkward stroke,” Wade 
added, frowning perplexedly. “I don’t 
quite see why it was dealt in that di- 
rection, if the dagger was held in the 
ordinary way. It may have been owing, 
of course, to the desperate struggle 
which 

“Wait a obit!” Craft 
“What's this?” 

The gaze of the London detective 
was fixed upon the white baseboard of 
the wall, near which Adler’s head was 
lying, and toward which his right arm 
and hand was extended. Rudely 
scrawled in red letters on the white 
baseboard, unobserved until that mo- 
ment, was a single word, or part of 
one: “The dy 

Detective Wade scrutinized it sharply 
and in silence for several moments. 

“What it is, Matt, and why it’s there, 
is easily said,” he replied gravely. 
“Plainly enough, when the hemorrhage 
choked him and he could not use the 
telephone, Adler wet his finger with 
blood and tried to write on: the base- 
board either the motive for the crime, 
or the name of his assassin. The lat- 
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ter, in all probability, is the case, since 
he must have realized his extreme weak- 
ness, and that haste was imperative.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” Inspector 
Craft objected. “That single word, the 
definite article ‘the,’ evidently is the be- 
ginning of a sentence. Adler meant 
to complete it, of course, and ig 

“Wait! You overlook something,” 
Wade interrupted. “That single word 
itself is not complete.” 

“Not complete?” 

“Note the long upward stroke at the 
end of it. It’s a continuation of the 
final letter. It shows plainly that other 
letters were to be added. A man as 
weak as he would not, if the word was 
complete, exert himself to make that 
last upward stroke, or to write more 
than the name of his assassin or the 
person responsible for the murder.” 
Wade’s voice had gone strangely tense. 
He was turning very pale. “But his 
strength failed him and his hand fell 
where it lies, directly under the word,” 
he added. “He probably fainted and 
soon died.” 

‘By Jove, I think you are right, Joe, 
after all.” Inspector Craft still was gaz- 
ing at the word on the baseboard. 

“Plainly, too, he was about to add 
a tall letter with a backward loop,” 
Wade went on. “Only five of the small 
scrypt letters are so formed—b, f, k, 
h, and 1. Only the last one can be com- 
bined with those three to form a name. 
Try them—Theb, Thef, Theh, Thek. 
None forms the beginning of a name, 
but that one remaining letter—Thel,” 
Wade said hoarsely. “Add two more, 
the two that now seem most probable 
to me, and we make—Thelma.” 

Mattew Craft looked up at him. He 
was startled by his drawn expression 
and almost ghastly pallor. One over- 
come with sudden deathly illness could 
have undergone no greater change. 
And Inspector Craft now recalled like 
a flash what Wade had told him of the 
girl he loved, the girl whom he would 





wed to-morrow—if she would have 
him. 

“Great guns!” he muttered, in mo- 
mentary dismay. “You don’t think, 
Joe, that Thelma Prague has_ been 
here?” 

“Yes.” Wade steadied his lowered 
voice. “Under all the circumstances, 
Matt, I can deduce nothing else from 
that one half written word.” He 
pointed with tremulous hand to the 
baseboard. “It can spell only one word 
for me—Thelma.” 

“What do you mean, Joe, by all the 
circumstances ?” 

“T told you of her recent arrival in 
Boston, of her reticence regarding her- 
self and her parents, and where she 
came from, all of which now appears 
significant. I met her one evening com- 
ing from this direction. She was clad 
in black and closely veiled, but I rec- 
ognized her and walked home with her. 
She told me she was out only for a 
walk. She answers in every detail, 
nevertheless, to the woman in black 
described by Mrs. Gleason. All this, 
Matt, is why that writing spells only 
one word for me.” 

“But even if it does, and in spite of 
those few circumstances—why, man 
alive, there may be a score of women 
in Boston named Thelma,” Craft forci- 
bly argued. He saw only too plainly 
how deeply his friend was affected. 

“No, don’t tell me that.” Wade shook 
his head in disapproval, but at the same 
time he laid a hand on his companion’s 
arm. “TI see what you have in mind, 
Matt, and [ appreciate it. I meant what 
I told you at headquarters. I love this 
girl. I love her, Matt, as a man loves 
only once in all his life. I would give 
that life, if need he, to serve her.” His 
voice quavered for an instant. “But 
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“Oh, see here, Joe 
“No, no, there is no foothold for 
an argument,’ Wade interposed. He 
drew himself up a little. “I’ve got to 
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look at this, not as I wish it to be, but 
as it is! I know just where I stand. 
Other men, better men than I, perhaps, 
have stood between love and duty and 
been equal to the agonizing conflict. 
I am a sworn servant of the law. I 
have duties to perform, from which I 
never yet have deviated. Nor will I 
violate my integrity in this case—let 
the cost be what it may.” 

“You’re one man in a million, Joe.” 
Matthew Craft gazed at him with a 
gleam of admiration in his grave eyes. 
“He’s a big man, a mighty big man, 
Wade, in whom duty has the call over 
sentiments as deep as yours. If this 
girl is, indeed, a crook ss 

“T can’t believe she’s a crook,” Wade 
again interrupted. “I also said, you 
remember, that I would stake my life 
upon Thelma Prague’s honesty. If I 
am mistaken, if love has blinded me, 
if she has been here to-night, as I can- 
not help feeling—but I’m going to find 
out!” he abruptly declared. Bending 
impulsively, too, with a single sweep of 
his hand, he turned the partly written 
word into a mere blur on the white 
baseboard. “Do you wonder why I 
did that?” he demanded, with a sharper 
gaze at Inspector Craft. “I'll tell you 
why. Only you and I have seen it. If 
this girl is in wrong, if there are causes 
utterly beyond conjecture—but I’m 
going to find out,” he repeated, with 
feeling. “T’ll sift this case to the bot- 
tom, Matthew, though it wrecks my 
dearest hopes.” 

“You mean—— 

“T’ll leave Norcross in charge here 
for the present and have him call the 
coroner.” 

‘While you-— 

“While I do what the law imposes 
upon me.” Wade's teeth met with a 
“This man 


His as- 
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” 


sudden determined snap. 
has been dead only an hour. 


sassin must be found, if possible, and 
driven to the wall. We’ll go at once 


to the home of Thelma Prague.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A PROMISE, 


CLOCK in the prettily furnished 

parlor was striking one. A man 
and a girl crept in as stealthily, as noise- 
lessly, as into the dwelling upon which 
they had brought the shadow of death 
less than an hour before. No one had 
heard them, no mortal eye observed 
them, while they stole away from the 
scene of bloodshed, seeking the darker 
side of the darkest streets, and return- 
ing with the utmost caution—to the 
home of Thelma Prague. 

“Tt was the ground floor flat in an 
attractive wooden dwelling in the fens, 
the one other tenement of which was 
occupied by an elderly couple of sedate 
disposition, whose peaceful slumber no 
ordinary sound was likely to disturb. 

Dick Margate grasped the girl’s wrist, 
nevertheless, and prevented her from 
audibly closing the door. He held it 
ajar and peered out briefly toward the 
deserted avenue and the starlit park 
beyond, until convinced that they had 
not been seen, and then he closed it 
noiselessly and drew her into the parlor. 

“Speak low!” he warned her in force- 
ful whispers. “Don’t make a sound 
that could be heard upstairs. Don’t 
light up. Don’t do that, you fool!” 
He snatched her hand from the switch- 
key. “Have you gone daffy?” he asked. 
“Do you want it known that you were 
out to-night? If a sound is heard, or 
light seen from outside at this hour 
—well, that would clinch it for fair if 
the dicks pick up a clew to your iden- 
tity.” 

“Ts there any danger of that?” 


Thelma Prague questioned him 
coldly. She was ghastly pale, unnat- 


urally calm. She appeared like one in 
a trance, or stupefied with inexpressible 
horror. The stain of blood still was 
on her hand and wrist and skirt, but 
she seemed oblivious to it. The very 
magnitude of the calamity, the appalling 
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tragedy in which she had figured, ap- 
peared to have dazed her. 

“Is there any danger of that?” she 
repeated. 

“Sure, there’s danger,” Margate told 
her impressively. “There’s always 
danger when the dicks set to work on 
a case of this kind. But you live alone, 
luckily, and there’s no one here to say 
you’ve been out to-night. You can 
deny it—you must deny it, if you’re 
ever questioned. You must swear you 
were abed and asleep. That’s why we 
must not be heard, why no light must 
be seen at this hour.” 

“Sit here, then, where the light from 
the avenue comes through the window,” 
said Thelma. She drew herself up a 
little, gazing at him through the gloom 
with a sharper gleam in her eyes. “Tell 
me what occurred. How did I come 
out of that house?” 

Margate took the chair to which she 
pointed. He had forced her to be silent 
while they stealthily returned, and to 
defer explanations until they were 
safely under cover. He now complied, 
however, noting, when she took a chair 
ir front of him and the faint light fell 
full on her hueless face, that it wore 
again a look of desperate determination 
and rigid self-control. 

“T carried you out,” he replied. “TI 
supposed you had got yours and gone, 
as I directed, until I heard a faint buzz- 
ing noise that led me to steal upstairs 
to find out what caused it. I found 
out, all right, and we’re dead lucky I 
did,” he pointedly told her. 

“What was the noise?” Thelma asked 
him. 

“The buzz of the disconnected tele- 
phone, when the central operator tried 
to ring it and find out why the receiver 
vas off,” Margate explained. “It lay 
where Adler must have dropped it after 
trying to use it.* I knew he had not 
succeeded, or I would have heard him. 
He was stone dead on the floor. But 
I knew, too, that the central operator 
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might have heard something suspicious 
and possibly had notified the police. I 
didn’t wait for them to show up. - You 
can bet on that. You were in a dead 
faint on the floor. I carried you out 
in my arms, and then the night air 
revived you. I wouldn’t desert a pal, 
you know. I wouldn’t leave a pal to 
be caught by the police.” 

“A pal!” The girl gazed at him, 
shuddering, with a look of inexpres- 
sible aversion in her large dark eyes. 
She appeared impelled to resent the 
term, but restrained herself. Instead, 
leaning nearer to him, she asked in hor- 
rified whispers: “Are you sure he was 
dead? Are you sure Morton Adler was 
dead ?” 

“Dead as an iron bolt,” Margate told 
her. “You gave him his, all right.” 

“Gave him his!” she exclaimed, with 
a gasp. 

“Sure! You fixed him.” 

“Fixed him!” Thelma echoed, with 
lips quivering. “Why do you say that?” 
she demanded. “You don’t mean that 
you—that you think I killed him!” 

“Why not? What else would I 
think?” Margate curtly questioned. 
“Who did kill him, if you didn’t? Sure 
you killed him! But don’t be alarmed,” 
he quickly added, seeing her horrified 
stare at him. “I'll not squeal. I'll never 
betray you. We must pull together, 
now, you know, for we’re in the same 
boat. Besides, even if we weren't I 
would not betray you. I wouldn't 
squeal on a pal. Not much! Any pal 
of mine can bank on me to the limit— 
surely a pal like you!” He leaned 
nearer to her, eyes glowing, and laid 
his hand on hers, but the girl shrank 
as if seared with a branding iron. 

“Stop! Don’t touch me! Don’t look 
at me like that,’”’ she commanded, with 
sudden suppressed vehemence. “Don’t 
speak like that again. Don’t use that 
word—pal! I don’t like it.” 

“Don’t like it, eh?” Margate sneered 
with covert derision. ‘“What’s wrong 
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with it? If the job of to-night, Miss 
Prague, doesn’t make us pals “ 

“Nothing of the kind!” She checked 
him with a quick, scornful gesture. 
“Don’t forget that yesterday we were 
strangers, and that you were only a 
thief in this house. You had broken 
in here to steal. I caught you robbing 
my desk. Instead of calling the police, 
as I could have done, I hired you to 
help me to-night; I was in great need 
of such evil aid as you could give me. 
That’s the only tie between us. There 
shall be no other. Don’t presume to 
call me your pal!” 

Margate’s thin, clean-cut face evinced 
no resentment. He did not think it 
worth while. He felt that he had a 
hold on her which she could not break, 
nor would dare even to resist. His 
narrowed eyes contained a gleam of 
evil exultation while he gazed at her 
pale, handsome face. 

“Oh, I’ve not forgotten,” he replied 
with sinister complacency. “You'll 
change your mind, all right, when you 
realize just where we stand. No tie 
is stronger than that of crime. We are 
in the same boat, Thelma Prague, and 
must pull together,” he repeated insist- 
ently. “That goes, my girl, whether 
you like it or not.” 

“Don’t threaten me,” Thelma pro- 
tested. “Threats do not frighten me.” 

“I’m not threatening you,” Margate 
retorted. “I’m only showing you just 
where we stand. I’ve done what you 
hired me to do. I got you into that 
house to-night and put you in a way to 
abduct Adler’s kid easily. But I 
wouldn’t have done it, nee for a thou- 
sand times what you paid me, if I had 
known what you really had up your 
sleeve.” 

“Up my sleeve?” asked Thelma, 
frowning. “What do you mean by 
that?” 

“You know well enough what I mean. 
You did not tell me the truth. You 
did not hand me the whole business, 
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You only said there were family rea- 
sons why the kid must be stolen from 
Adler, that he kept a constant eye on 
the brat, fearing he might be abducted, 
and that it could be done only by night. 
I agreed to get you into the house, so 
you could do your part of the job while 
I was searching for the document you 
wanted. I did my part. I made good, 
as agreed, and I’m kicking only be- 
cause you’ve put me in wrong, infer- 
nally wrong,” he bitterly emphasized. 
“You didn’t tell me all you had up your 
sleeve. You didn’t tell me you were 
out to murder Adler.” 

“Murder!” The girl gasped, shrink- 
ing and shuddering, staring at him with 
wide, horrified eyes. “Don’t say that 
again. Don’t use that hideous word,” 
she protested in frantic whispers. “I 
did not kill him. I already have told 
you I did not kill him.” 

“Tell it to some one who will believe 
you,” Margate said. “Do you think 
I will? Who did kill him, if you 
didn’t?” he asked derisively 

“Don’t ask me,” Thelma Prague said, 
shivering from head to foot in the dim 
light from the avenue. “I don’t know 
how it happened. I don’t know just 
how he was killed,’ she went on in 
strained, agonized whispers. “He must 
have heard me, must have seen me in 
the faint light through the window. I 
had just entered his room, I was close 
to the desk near the window. I had 
not used the searchlight. I did not see 
him, did not hear him leave his bed, 
did not suppose he was awake, or that 
my presence was suspected—until I sud- 
denly felt his brutal hands around my 
neck.” 

“Around your neck?” Margate 
echoed. 

“See! See for yourself!” cried 
Thelma. His doubtful eyes seemed to 
mock her suppressed afguish. She tore 
open her waist and exposed to his 
startled gaze her fair, perfectly formed 
neck, and the darkly settled bruises 
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caused by Morton Adler’s merciless 
fingers. “He must have known, must 
have guessed the truth,” she went on 
without pausing. “It turned his head. 
He went mad with vengeful fury. Not 
a word was spoken—I could not speak! 
He was choking me, glaring at me 
through the gloom, forcing me _ back 
upon the desk until I nearly lost my 
footing. I was breathless. My strength 
was leaving me. My throbbing brain 
began to reel and I knew I was near 
fainting—and near death unless his bru- 
tal hands relaxed.” 

“And then?” Margate queried. 

“T had placed my left hand back of 
me on the desk to keep from falling,” 
Thelma told him. “It was among the 
books displaced in our struggle. It 
slipped from one of them, and I felt 
it touch the blade of a knife or a dag- 
ger, and then the handle.” 

“And then?” Margate _ repeated. 
“What then?” 

“T don’t know. I’m _ not. sure,” 
Telma admitted. “My mind was in a 
mist. My strength was nearly gone. I 
know only that I grasped the weapon, 
that I seized it instinctively under an 
impulse of, self-preservation. I don’t 
know what followed, or how it hap- 
pened. I know only that his clutch on 
my throat suddenly relaxed. I heard 
an agonized moan. I felt him slipping. 
I felt the gush of his hot blood on my 
hand and wrist. Oh, the horror of it 
—the awful, awful horror of it!” She 
shuddered, moaning? and for a moment 
covered her ghastly face with her hands. 
“He slid to the floor at my feet. I saw 
him lying there, gasping for breath, 
with the pallor of death on his distorted 
face. Oh, the awful horror of it! I 
must have fainted. I knew no more 
until I heard your voice and felt the 
night air on my face.” 

“T carried you out,” Margate told her 
again. He gazed a bit grimly at her 
bowed head and shivering figure. “The 
knife still was in your hand when I 


found you. You did not realize it, per- 
haps, or you don’t remember it, but you 
must have stabbed him in a moment of 
blind frenzy and desperation. Whether 
you did or not cuts no ice. You will 
get the credit of it. We will be charged 
with murder and surely convicted, both 
of us, if the police ever pick up our trail 
and can prove that we were there.” 

“With murder! Both of us!” 
Thelma muttered, staring. 

“Tt’s a dead certainty. The fact that 
we broke into the house, and that Adler 
was killed while protecting his own, 
would surely convict us—both of us, 
mind you, for the law says I’m as bad 
as you for being your confederate. 
That’s why you’ve put me in wrong. 
That’s why we’re in the same boat, now, 
and must pull together. We'll get life 
or the chair if the police ever fix this 
job on us. Not pals, eh?” he added, 
with a tinge of bitterness. 

Thelma Prague gazed at him in si- 
lence for a moment. She was more 
composed again. Now she seemed to 
realize their situation, and the extent 
to which she had involved him. She 
leaned nearer to him, with a more 
kindly light in her splendid eyes, and 
touched his hand. 

“You are right,” she said quietly. “I 
was wrong. I now see what you mean. 
I am sorry I brought you dnto such 
terrible danger. I will try to shield 
you; I will do all in my power to pro- 
tect you. No one knows you have been 
here. The police may never discover 
it. If I am suspected, or even tried 
and convicted, I will not betray you,” 
she earnestly assured him. “I give you 
my word—lI never will betray you.” 

“That’s more like it!” Margate’s 
frowning face had lighted. “You're all 
right, I’ll say, and a safe one to bank 
on, There is only one course for us. 
We must deny everything in case of 
suspicion.” 

“T will do.so,” said Thelma. “T will 
deny, and never betray!” 
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“That’s right! Lie out of whole 
cloth, if necessary, and be sure you 
stick to it,” Margate forcibly directed. 
“Don’t lose your head, mind you, let 
come what may. The dicks haven’t got 
us yet, you know, and they may find 
nothing that points tous. They’ll never 
set eyes on this,” he exulted, while he 
drew a folded paper from his pocket. 
“It’s the document you wanted. I 
found it tucked into an old account 
book. Take it and welcome.” 

Thelma Prague took it eagerly, gazed 
at it for a moment in the dim light, and 
then thrust it into her pocket. 

“Thank God!” she muttered. “Thank 
God for this, at least!” 

“Listen, now, before I slip out and 
away,” Margate hurriedly whispered. 
“Lose no time. Wash the stains from 
your hands. Get rid of this evidence.” 
He pointed to her bloodstained hands 
and skirt. “Do it quietly, mind you, 
and in the dark. Don’t leave an atom 
of it where a dick could find it. Don’t 
waste a moment. No one can tell how 
soon a blow may fall. It’s all in being 
ready.” 

“T will be ready,’ Thelma Prague 
told him. Her composure was ominous, 
like the gleam in her large, luminous 
eyes, and the expression that again had 
settled on her handsome, strangely 
somber face. “I will be ready.” 
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CHAPTER VY. 

ANOTHER SIDE OF THE WOMAN. 

ICK MARGATE got away that 
night by the skin of his teeth. He 
stole out of the rear door and through 
a wooded section of the fens only two 
minutes before Detective Wade and the 
London inspector, who had dismissed 
their taxicab in another street, were 
approaching the house. 

Seeking the suspected girl and driving 
her to the wall, however, as Wade had 
put it, did not mean with accusations, 
threats, and intimidations. There were 
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many reasons why these must be de- 
ferred, aside from his personal feelings. 
Absolute evidence against her, which 
he did not then possess, must first be 
obtained. Detective \Wade, responding 
to the call of duty, and throttling him- 
self, was out to get it. 

“T must, in case I am wrong, invent 
an excuse for calling at this hour,” 
he remarked as they approached. “It 
will fall flat, of course, if she is guilty, 
for she will know at once that we have 
discovered something connecting her 
with the crime. She surely will betray 
it, in that case, and perhaps confess. 
No woman run down so quickly after 
a murder could calmly meet the police, 
or be able to blind them.” 

“She may have more nerve and ability 
than you suppose,” Inspector Craft said 
grimly. “Don’t forget that occult 
stuff.” The skeptical London inspector 
could not put it out of his head. “I am 
always leary of that, or any one con- 
nected with it. She don’t make a busi- 
ness of it, you said.” 

“No, indeed,” \Wade told him. “She 
is very remarkably gifted, nevertheless, 
along those lines. But she turns it to 
no commercial end. She consents to 
display it only in private and to per- 
sonal friends.” 

“Gifted!” Craft eyed him more 
sharply. “How gifted? What do you 
mean ?” 

“She’s what the psychists and spirit- 
ualists term a clairaudient person,” 
Wade responded. ‘That resembles 
clairvoyant, save that it applies to the 
sense of hearing instead of sight. She 
occasionally hears, or says she does, the 
names of dead persons whom she never 
knew or heard of when they lived. It 
occurs only when she is in company 
with relatives or friends of the de- 
ceased.” 

“Humph!” Craft snorted contemptu- 
ously. “That doesn’t sound good to me. 
There’s nothing in it, absolutely noth- 
ing in it.” 
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“Don’t be so sure of it, Matt,’”’ Wade 
said gravely. “I have witnessed extraor- 
dinary examples of it. She sometimes 
goes into a trance condition, too, in 
which she is absolutely dead to her own 
identity, and appears to be under the 
laborious control of another, presuma- 
bly dead and gone . 

“Presumably be hanged!” Craft 
growled derisively. “What bonehead 
would swallow that? Stow that stuff. 
It’s infernal rot. There’s not an atom 
of truth in it. If this girl is engaged 
in that sort of charlatanry, she may, 
indeed, be as bad as the job of to-night 
indicates. Don’t ask me, Wade, to swal- 
low that stuff.” 

Detective Wade winced, but did not 
argue the point. He knew Craft had a 
big, warm heart under his gruff, out- 
spoken exterior, and he already had 
stated his own sentiments and position. 

“This is the house,” he said quietly, 
and led the way up the short gravel 
walk. 

Wade glanced at the lower windows. 
There was no sign of a light. He 
mounted the steps quietly and touched 
the electric bell, then kept a sharp eye 
on a front window from which he might 
be seen. But he could detect no sus- 
picious movement of the filmy lace 
draperies within. 

“She may be asleep and not hear the 
bell, Matt, if I’m wrong,” he said 
quietly, after waiting three minutes, 
“Or she may be partly dressing.” 

Partly undressing, instead! Partly 
undressing, hiding with frantic haste 
the hideous evidence of her crime, dry- 
ing her cleansed hands, pinching a tinge 
of red into her white cheeks, and seek- 
ing control of her racing nerves before 
approaching the front window, which 
she opened a little and peered out. 

“Who is there?” she asked. ‘What 
do you want?” 

Inspector Craft listened vainly for a 
tremor in her voice. 

“Pardon me, Miss Prague, for get- 





ting you up at this absurd hour.” Wade 
approached the window. “My only 
reason for doing so——” 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Wade!” exclaimed 
Thelma, interrupting. Her quick, 
friendly laugh was a genuine one. Re- 
lief seemed to restore in an instant her 
radiant beauty. “I did not recognize 
you. I could not imagine who was here. 
I was sound asleep when the bell rang. 
Absurd hour? What hour is it? I 
haven’t the least idea.” 

“Two in the morning,” Wade told 
her. 

“Dear me!” Thelma laughed again. 
“That is indeed a little late for a caller, 
even though he be as good a friend as 
you. Is anything wrong? Clara isn’t 
ill, is she?” she asked more seriously. 

“No, not ill,” Wade said, hesitating. 
Her reception seemed to knock his sus- 
picions on the head and force him to 
a subterfuge. “But I’m quite anxious 
about her,’ he added. “She isn’t at 
home, which is very unusual at this 
hour, and I thought she might be with 
you.” 

“No, indeed! I was alone all the 
evening. I’ve been in bed since nine 
o'clock,” Thelma calmly told him. 
“Why, do you feel anxious? I hope 
no ill has befallen her.” 

“T’ll explain. May I come in a few 
moments ?” 

“Surely!” Thelma consented  in- 
stantly. “Wait while I put on a ki- 
mono. I will admit you in a moment.” 
She nodded, smiling between the lace 
draperies, as she drew back and closed 
the window. 

“This looks very much as if I am 
wrong,» Wade whispered, when he re- 
joined Inspector Craft on the steps. 

“Entirely wrong—unless she’s a re- 
markably keen and accomplished im- 
postor,” Craft dryly murmured. 

“What’s this about your sister?” 

“T’ll confide later in her and insure 
her corroboration, if necessary,” Wade 
explained. 








A sudden flood of light illumined the 
parlor and hall. The door was opened 
almost as quickly as Thelma had stated. 
Her appearance was very convincing. 
She was very beautiful, too, in a fig- 
ured silk kimono, barely exposing her 
small, slippered feet, and with her lux- 
uriant dark hair gathered in flowing 
waves over her neck and shoulders. 
She bowed graciously and waved both 
men to the parlor. 

“I want you to meet an old friend of 
mine from London,” Wade told her. 
The light of love was in his eyes again 
and his voice was very tender. “In- 
spector Craft, Thelma—a _ detective 
from Scotland Yard.” 

“T am always glad, Joe, to meet 
friends of yours,” said Thelma. Her 
own dark eyes, turned with a momen- 
tary glance at him, had a gleam of mel- 
ancholy fondness in them. 

Inspector Craft could detect no chill 
of apprehension, no rapid throb of cov- 
ert excitement, in the hand she placed 
in his. It was soft and warm. He did 
not suspect it had been in warm water 
scarcely three minutes before. He no- 
ticed her cordial grasp, her winsome 
smile, her frank gaze at him; and he 
felt, as did all who met her, the thrill 
of her rare beauty, the spell of her mag- 
netic, strangely somber eyes. 

“T’m much pleased, Miss Prague,” he 
said to her. “Joe has told me a good 
bit about you. We are good old friends, 
indeed, as he said. I arrived from Eng- 
land only a few hours ago.” 

Detective Wade had taken a chair— 
that occupied by Dick Margate such 
a short time before. Its polished 
wooden arms, where he had been un- 
consciously gripping them during his 
sensational interview with Thelma, still 
retained a little of the warmth from 
his bare hands. Wade detected it. He 
found other parts of each arm percep- 
tibly colder. There could be only one 
reason for this, and his heart sank 
again as if suddenly turned to lead. 
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He knew that the chair had been very 
recently occupied, and that Thelma 
Prague was lying. 

Detective Wade did not betray his 
feelings. He did not reveal the dis- 
covery, or turn it to any immediate ad- 
vantage; he at once formed other de- 
signs—and kept his own hands from 
the arms of the chair. 

“It’s almost without precedent, 
Thelma, for Clara to be absent from 
home overnight without informing me,” 
he explained, when she turned to ques- 
tion him. “I thought she might have 
mentioned her intention to you, if you 
saw her yesterday.” 

“She did not,” said Thelma. “I saw 
her in the afternoon.” 

“She had a brief attack of aphasia 
several years ago,” Wade then stated. 
“T always feel a bit anxious, therefore, 
under such circumstances as these. She 
may be at the home of some other 
friend, however, and will return soon, 
or send me word.” 

“IT very much hope so, I’m sure,” 
Thelma said gravely. She had placed 
a chair for Inspector Craft, and then 
sat down opposite both visitors. “I 
am very fond of your sister. I really 
don’t feel that any harm has come to 
her.” 

“Let’s hope not,” Wade _ replied. 
“You'll run over in the morning, per- 
haps, to find out,” he added. It was 
his first move to gather the network 
around her. 

“T surely will,” Thelma quickly con- 
sented. “I will feel anxious, Joe, until 
she returns.” 

Wade thanked her—and went a step 
farther. 

“T came home later than usual my- 
self,” he added. “I was detained by 
a very bad crime in Vale Street. A 
murder case.” 

Thelma Prague heard him and met 
his grave scrutiny without a sign of 
self-betrayal. She knew, now, that he 
had deceived her, and of what his true 
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mission consisted. She knew she was 
suspected. But she was nerved for the 
ordeal, and was thinking less of herself 
than of the man who had fled—and the 
promise she had given him. 

“A murder case?” she said quietly. 
“How terrible. How very terrible!” 

“Yes, very. Such crimes are always 
terrible. There are some quite singular 
circumstances, too, in connection with 
this one.” 

“Yes?” Thelma queried. 

“It is very mysterious. A_ rob- 
bery evidently was attempted. It does 
not appear, however, that anything was 
stolen.” * 

“That is singular, indeed,’ Thelma 
agreed. 

“Quite so.” 

Wade wondered whether anything he 
could say would evoke a confession 
from her. He could find no encourage- 
ment in her calm voice and composed 
face. Only her increasing paleness, 
which no power of will could prevent, 
told of conscious guilt, of horrifying 
dread and secret suffering. Her very 
passiveness stabbed him. He hated 
himself, as one hates a cat that tortures 
a helpless bird. But he had reasons 
for the course he was shaping, for not 
openly showing his hand and at once 
accusing her of the murder. 

“The identity of the criminal is now 
the most important question,” he told 
her. “It is one not easily answered.” 

“T imagine so.” , 

“It appears, however, though the evi- 
dence is not absolutely reliable, that one 
of them is a woman.” 

“A woman!” Thelma shuddered per- 
ceptibly. “That seems almost incredi- 
ble. It is terrible, indeed, to think of 
a woman committing a murder. May 
there not be”’—she swayed forward a 
little, but without a change of voice or 
countenance—“may there not be some 
—some justifiable cause?” she falter- 
ingly asked. “Either that, or—or some 
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extenuating circumstances? 


“Very possibly,” Wade eyed her more 
intently. “I certainly hope so, and that 
I may discover one or the other. But 
very little is definitely known about the 
dead man, which is another baffling 
feature of the case,” he added. “He 
was stabbed in his bedroom. His land- 
lady knows nothing reliable about him. 
Undoubtedly, however, the woman in 
the case knows all about him. I shall 
try to identify and locate her., The 
man’s name is said to be Adler—Mor- 
ton Adler. I do not think, however, 
that that name is correct. That name 

” Detective Wade stopped short, 
startled by a sudden change in the 
girl. 

Thelma Prague was no longer gaz- 
ing at him. She no longer heard, or 
seemed to wish to hear, what he was 
saying. One observing her, Inspector 
Craft himself, even, who had been 
watching her from the moment he en- 
tered, could not have felt that the 
change was a subterfuge, a part de- 
signedly and cleverly acted. She had 
lurched forward with one hand raised 
to her ear, as if listening with strained, 
intense attention, and with the last ves- 
tige of color gone from her splendid 
face. 

“That name—that name!” she mut- 
tered, as if she took the words from 
Wade’s lips. “I—I heard a name, 
or—or got an impression. But it is 
not distinct—not distinct! I cannot get 
it. I cannot get it. Wait—let me try!” 
she gasped frantically. “I must get it 
—oh, I must get it! Let me try! Don’t 
interfere. Let me try? Let me—oh, 
oh!” She uttered a half-choked cry 
of relief and straightened up. Per- 
spiration was standing in glistening 
drops on her brow and neck. She 
looked white and unnatural, but she 
turned like a flash and fixed her widely 
dilated eyes on the inspector from Scot- 
land Yard. “I got it—I heard it!” she 
cried. “That name! I heard it—Greg- 
ory Trask!” 
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Matthew Craft was a man not easily 
moved, one not easily turned from his 
own convictions. He had not yet men- 
tioned even to Detective Wade what his 
mission to America was. But now he 
was suddenly carried back to the death 
bed of the man mentioned, and he heard 
again, ringing through the chambers of 
his brain, those last words of the dying 
man: “That voice! Her voice! I hear 
it again—her voice—and feel her— 
nearer. as 

Inspector Craft felt a chill run 
through him from head to foot. It 
was like the creepy coldness seizing one 
who listens to ghost tales told in the 
twilight. He swallowed something in 
his throat, swallowed it with some 
difficulty—possibly that occult stuff, 
which he had said he could not 
swallow. His grizzled brows con- 
tracted ominously as his sharper gaze, 
retrospective for a moment, was fixed 
on the face of Thelma Prague. 

“What do you know about Gregory 
Trask?” he sharply asked her. 

“T know nothing about him,” said 
Thelma. She appeared dazed and un- 
steady. “I never heard of him.” 

“Never heard of him? Nonsense!” 
Craft rasped incredulously. 

“T never heard of him,” Thelma re- 
peated. She had raised both hands and 
was pressing them to her brow, as if 
her brain was in a riot, or she was not 
quite herself. 

“Absurd!” Craft said more harshly. 
“Do you mean to tell me that you just 
heard the name of a man of whom you 
know nothing?” he demanded. “That’s 
impossible!- It’s rot—infernal rot! 
Gregory Trask is dead and gone. You 
must have known him, or of him. 
You’re either a designing impostor, or 
you’re a 











Inspector Craft stopped, startled 
again, his eyes wide with increasing 
amazement. Thelma Prague had drawn 
up a little and again was staring straight 
at him. But her eyes were losing their 
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luster. Her face appeared unnatural. 
It looked drawn and haggard. Her lips 
had gone lax and were quivering like 
those of a feeble old man. And with 
her left hand, visibly tremulous, she was 
repeatedly pulling the lobe of her left 
ear—as Matthew Craft had seen old 
Gregory Trask do more times than he 
had hairs in his head. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered, star- 
ing. ‘‘What’s this?” 

Capping all, then, Thelma Prague 
lurched forward, quivering from head 
to foot, and fiercely shook her fist at 
him, as if in a paroxysm of irrepressi- 
ble fury. At the same time, with a 
voice so strained, so hoarse and un- 
natural, so like that of him who was 
dead and gone, that it chilled the very 
marrow of the man from Scotland 
Yard, she cried: 

“Impostor! Don’t, damn you, say 
impostor. Don’t wrong flesh and blood 
of mine—not flesh and blood of mine! 
You gave me your word; you gave me 
your word!” These labored cries came 
with frantic, half-choked gurgles from 
the swaying girl, as if the hand of death 
itself held her on the verge of strangu- 
lation. “I told you, damn you, that 
I’d not rest in my grave—not rest in 
my grave—if my last wishes were not 
carried out. Don’t wrong flesh or blood 
of mine! Not flesh—and blood of % 

Detective Wade sprang up and 
caught her. Her voice had died to 
hoarse gasps and hollow gurgles in her 
throat. She pitched forward, with her 
vacant eyes rolling upward, with both 
hands clutching her breast, with her 
form gone tense and rigid for an in- 
stant, then suddenly lax and limp, as 
she fell unconscious into the detective’s 
outstretched arms. 

For a moment Matthew Craft ap- 
peared turned to stone. 

“Wait! Don’t be alarmed,” Wade 
said quietly, when Inspector Craft 
hastened to aid him a few seconds later. 
“She'll come out of it presently. It’s 
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one of the trance conditions I men- 
tioned. They are common enough the 
world over. I frequently have seen 
her manifest in this way the death 
struggle of a dying man.” 

Matthew Craft gazed down at her 
with lips compressed and his brows 
knit perplexedly. Only a fool could 
have distrusted her, and Matthew Craft 
was not a fool. Her eyes were closed 
and she still was ghastly pale. Her 
head had fallen to one side and was 
resting on the detective’s arm. 

Joe Wade’s face had gone strangely 
white and hard. His jaws were rigidly 
set. His frowning eyes had a gleam 
that few men would have dared to op- 
pose. He touched Craft’s arm. 

“Not another word about the mur- 
der!” he whispered. “Not one word. 
I have my own views and my own 
plans. Not another word, Matthew, 
about the murder.” 

Inspector Craft gazed at him, won- 
dering. 

Detective Wade did not explain. He 
saw something unobserved by the other. 
Bending to support her, with -Thelma’s 
head resting on his arm, he could see 
within the loose collar of her kimono 
most of her fair neck—and the bruises 
caused by Morton Adler’s brutal fin- 
gers. 





CHAPTER VI. 
DETECTIVE WADE EXPLAINS. 


OTHING doing, Matthew!” Detec- 
tive Wade said emphatically. 
They were seated in his own home at 
three o’clock that morning. “A con- 
fession could not have been dragged 
out of that girl with a double yoke of 
oxen. Her lies, her looks, her attitude, 
all showed plainly that she has taken a 
position which is resolved to hold at 
any cost. I want her to hold it, too, for 
the present,” he forcibly insisted, for 
the London inspector appeared a bit 
aggravated. “That’s why I said enough 
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nearly to dispel her fear that I suspect 
her, as well as to hide my own hand be- 
fore we left her.” 

“And also why you choked me off, 
I suppose, when I wanted to ask about 
her family and antecedents,” Craft said 
resentfully. 

“Exactly!” Wade bluntly told him. 
“It would have served only to increase 
her apprehensions. It would have been 
useless, too, as you must have seen. 
She refused at once to talk about her- 
self or her people. But you'll have 
ample time to question her,” he point- 
edly added. “She’ll not try to escape. 
She means to stay right there, Matthew, 
and play a bluff hand until her last 
chip is in the pot.” 

“What’s the idea, then? Why did 
you immediately put a watch on the 
house?” 

“Because I want her confederate.” 


. Wade’s face hardened ominously. “TI 


want the man whose tracks we found 
with hers near Mrs. Gleason’s back 
window—the man who forced it, and 
whose gloved hands also denote that 
he may be a professional crook. He 
came home with Thelma Prague after 
the murder. He was there just before 
we entered. He may have been there 
still, all the while we were in the house.” 

“How’d you find that out?” 

“T detected the warmth left by his 
hands on the arms of the chair I occu- 
pied. I know in which one Thelma 
habitually sits. It was nearly opposite.” 

“Humph!” Craft’s frowning eyes 
softened. “Very neat, Joe. Very nice 
and neat,’ he commented. “But we 
were already in the flat. It’s not so big. 
We could have gone through it in three 
minutes and searched every nook and 
corner of it. Why didn’t you go and 
get the rat?” 

“Because I wasn’t sure of getting 
him. He may have slipped out when I 
rang, or even a bit earlier.” 

“T see.” Craft nodded. 

“But I’ll get him,” Wade predicted, 
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with sudden vehemence. “I'll get him, 
Matt, if he stays above ground. Her 
flat now will be under constant cautious 
surveillance until I give other orders. 
lf he was there and attempted to leave, 
he will be nabbed the moment he’s out 
of view from the house.” 

“Why out of view? 
once?” 

“Because, if I get him, I don’t want 
Thelma Prague to know he has been 
arrested. I want her to feel safe in 
holding the position she has taken. I 
want to identify the rascal and put him 
through the third degree. I want to 
know whether it was his hand that 
left brutal finger marks on that girl’s 
neck,” Wade declared, with eyes blaz- 
ing. “I want to know whether she is 
acting under his coercion and intimida- 
tion. Matt, if I get him and wring that 
out of him, I’ll wring his knavish neck 
also.” 

“T see.” Inspector Craft nodded 
grimly. “I understand now what you 
-are out after. You're right, too.” 

“There’s another reason why I want 
her to go on as she’s going,” Wade 
added. “There’s something under the 
surface. I want time to dig it out. I 
want the truth, the whole truth, Matt, 
and I know I can’t get it from Thelma 
Prague. But I’m going to have it if I 
turn heaven and earth to find it.” 

“More power to you!” 

“T then will know just where she 
stands and what best can be done for 
her. I still don’t believe she’s a crook. 
I can’t believe it, and won’t believe it. 
If she is—but enough of that for the 
present,” Wade said abruptly, as he 
glanced at his watch. “Now, Matt, 
about what came off there. Who the 
deuce is Gregory Trask?” 

“He was, Joe, not is,” Inspector Craft 
dryly corrected. “He died a short time 
ago. A month ago.” 

“A young man?” 

“Not very. About eighty-five.” 
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“Not very, eh?” Wade laughed. “I 
should say not. What about him?” 

“We were old friends. He was a 
bachelor, but had adopted a son, Rod- 
ney Trask, now about thirty, who has 
turned out to be a dissolute rake. For 
this reason the old man willed nearly 
his entire estate to the only descendant 
of his sister, Barbara Trask, from 
whom he had been estranged for nearly 
fifty years.” 

“A death-bed change of heart, eh?” 

“Partly, Joe, I think. The entire 
estate goes ‘to the son, nevertheless, if 
the other legatee, a girl thought to be 
about twenty-five, is dead, or cannot be 
found within three years.” 

“That may be a temptation to Rod- 
ney Trask,” Wade observed. “You'd 
better find the girl, Matt, before he 
can do so—and remove her,” he point- 
edly added. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” Craft 
said a bit grimly. “But she may not 
easily be found. Her name is not 
known, nor that of her parents, save 
that her mother’s maiden name was 
Estella Gray. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Gregory Trask’s only sister Bar- 
bara, who died in India. She was the 
wife of Jerome Gray, who then was 
an English missionary there, but who 
later came to America. All that dates 
back about fifty years, and it’s all I 
have to work on. I was alone with 
Gregory Trask when he died,” he 
thoughtfully added. 

“You think it very strange, I sup- 
pose, that Thelma Prague heard his 
name this evening, or got that impres- 
sion?” Wade eyed him oddly. 

“T do,” Craft told him. 

“Did her trance condition in any way 
resemble his death ?” 

“Tt did. I saw him die again.” 

“Such cases are not uncommon.” 

“He had three very peculiar charac- 
teristics. She displayed all three of 
them, too,” Craft volunteered. 


“That so?” .Wade smiled again. 
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“Come across, Matt, and admit it. The 
occult stuff got your goat, didn’t it?” 

“Well, I dunno,” Craft allowed. “It 
set me thinking. Some things she said to 
me, Joe, were the very words old Greg- 
ory Trask said to me just before he 
died,” he admitted more earnestly. “No 
mortal ear but mine heard them. How 
then, could she repeat them? And when 
I called her an impostor—well she shook 
her fist at me and cried, ‘Don’t, damn 
you, wrong flesh and blood of mine!’ 
That looked and sounded precisely like 
old Gregory Trask. I have heard him 
speak in that way a thousand times. 
Say, Joe, you don’t really think that 
that girl got any impression, and was 
in some way governed, or controlled, 
or whatever you call it, by old Gregory 
Trask’s spirit, do you?” Inspector Craft 
questioned, with unysual gravity and 
deliberation. 

“T would not think it strange,’ Wade 
told him. “There are millions who 
would readily believe it. Thousands of 
authentic reports of like cases may 
easily be obtained. Whether the dead 
can manifest themselves in a limited de- 
gree to the living, Matthew, is a ques- 
tion one must answer for one’s self. 
It may be that the bond between them 
is never completely broken. That’s the 
tie that binds, Matthew, after all. What 
is dearer to one than one’s own flesh 
and blood? Not wrong flesh and blood 
of his, eh? That’s the tie, Matthew, 
after all; that’s the tie that binds.” 

Detective Wade, also, had spoken 
very gravely, but he did not dream how 
these words were soon to come home 
to him. 

“That’s all, Matt, for the present,” 
he abruptly added, noting the time 


again. “Go to bed, now, and get a 
wink of sleep. I'll return in a few 
hours.” 


“Return in a few hours?” Craft 
echoed, gazing at him. “Where the 
deuce are you going now?” 

“Back to the scene of the crime. I’m 
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going after the mystery, Matt.” Wade’s 
voice again had a threatening ring, and 
his eyes an ominous gleam and glitter. 
“I’m going after the mystery—and the 
man! It soon will be daylight, when 
I perhaps can—but the day will tell. 
There is one thing you must do for me.” 

“What’s that?’ Craft questioned. 
“You can depend upon me.” 

“Thelma Prague will come here this 
morning, as she promised,’ Wade said 
confidently. “I have told Clara of my 
subterfuge. She will say she was de- 
tained at the home of a sick friend 
and returned early this morning.” 

“Very good.” 

“When Thelma arrives here, you ring 
me up at headquarters and tell me,” 
Wade directed. “Use the telephone 
extension in my bedroom. Make sure 
she cannot hear you. I want to search 
her flat while she is here. If you can- 
not get me at headquarters, ask for 
Lieutenant Macklin and give the mes- 
sage to him. He’s our finger-print ex- 
pert, and I have use for him.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting something? 
The girl’s confederate wore gloves,” 
Craft reminded him. 

“Not when he grasped the arms of 
that chair,” Wade declared a bit ex- 
ultantly. “That degree of warmth 
would not have been imparted through 
gloves. If his finger prints are there, 
Matt, I'll get them. Take it from me, 
too—I will have him very soon.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE CLOSING NET. 
T was aiter four o’clock when De- 
tective Wade returned to Mrs. 
Gleason’s home. He found Norcross 
and another policeman waiting for him, 
from whom he quickly learned what 
had occurred during his absence. The 
district medical examiner had come and 
gone. The corpse of the murdered man 
had, at Mrs. Gleason’s request, been 
removed to the rooms of an undertaker, 
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pending the autopsy required by the 
law. Several newspaper reporters also 
had called and departed, with hurriedly 
written stories for their papers. A tot 
of two years, remarkably bright and 
pretty, with large dark eyes and curly 
hair, was trotting here and there in the 
lower hall, under the watchful eye of 
the kind, motherly widow. 

“T don’t wonder that Adler was very 
fond of him, Mrs. Gleason, and guarded 
him with much care,” Wade said to her, 
while he paused briefly to admire and 
caress the child. “He’s a cute little 
fellow, and as pretty as a picture.” 

Detective Wade did not linger long, 
however. His features hardened again 
while he hastened up to Adler’s bed- 
room. He was determined to find, if 
possible, the motive for the crime, or 
the cause of the murder, in which he 
now was absolutely sure that Thelma 
Prague had figured. But the finger 
marks on her neck had appealed to 
him with irresistible significance, as in- 
timated in his discussion with Inspector 
Craft, as well as aroused his indignant 
and vengeful resentment. 

Wade found the room deserted. On 
the bed were numerous articles which 
the coroner had laid out to be taken 
to police headquarters. The _ blood- 
stained dagger was among them. Wade 
merely glanced at it, however, and then 
began a more careful inspection of the 
flat desk near which, and partly on 
which, the fatal struggle evidently had 
occurred. It was almost new, and the 
leather top of it was not at all defaced. 

Near the front edge of it, however, 
and about a foot from the right end, 
was a hardly perceptible indentation in 
the dark leather. Wade examined it 
with his lense, at the same time noting 
that the edge board near it, also the 
front of the desk directly below, were 
covered with red. 

“The first gush from the wound,” he 
said to himself. “Adler must have been 
facing the desk at that moment, there- 


fore, the wound being nearly in front, 
and he was probably forcing his oppo- 
nent backward over it,” he reasoned. 
“The latter’s right hand in that case 
must have been toward this end of— 
ah, by Jove, I had forgotten them.” 

Wade turned quickly and crouched in 
front of the desk, where he examined 
with his lense the under part of the 
edge board near the opposite end of it. 
He was inspecting the finger marks 
mentioned to Inspector Craft nearly 
three hours before. 

“The outlines indicate that they are 
those of a woman, and no mistake!” 
he muttered. “Her finger marks! 
There now is no question about it. Her 
right hand was here, her back toward 
the desk, and her left hand must, of 
course, have been placed behind her 
as a brace against being forced back- 
ward. Killed with fis weapon, eh?” 
Wade’s knit brows relaxed a little. “It 
was not a premeditated murder, then, 
or she would have had her own weapon. 
But why was she here? Not for rob- 
bery only; I cannot believe that. What 
was Adler to her, then, or she to him, 
that she broke into this house with 
another man? It’s long odds, now, that 
Adler’s hand left those marks on her 
neck, instead of the hand of her con- 
federate. She may have killed him in 
self-defense, or for some other reason 
which a 

Wade again broke off abruptly and 
turned to resume his inspection of the 
indentation mentioned. It was about 
an inch long and a quarter as wide, run- 
ning backward at a slight angle in the 
dark leather, and ending with a some- 
what deeper mark, almost a dent, as if 
caused by considerable pressure with 
some blunt implement. 

Wade found nothing on the desk 
with which such a mark could have 
been made, however, nor did a further 
search in the room, the library, or the 
grounds back of the house, which he 
inspected in the gray dawn, add any- 
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thing that shed light upon the under- 
lying mystery. 

Detective Wade’s eyes had a sharper 
gleam, and his lips a singular sinister 
curve when he left the scene of the 
crime a little later. It was half past 
six when he entered his private office in 
police headquarters. He was there 
at nine when Inspector Craft telephoned 
and told him that Thelma Prague had 
just arrived at his home. 

Wade then hurried away in a taxicab 
with Lieutenant Macklin, the head- 
quarters finger-print expert. They were 
absent nearly an hour, having made two 
calls, one stealthily and with a skeleton 
key. They got what they went after. 
Macklin hurried into the deputy chief’s 
private office a little later, looking 
elated, and placed on his desk two 
sheets of finger prints, a printed circu- 
lar, and two signaletic cards of the 
Bertillon system. 

Wade looked up at him quickly. 
“These all, Macklin?” he asked. 

“You'll find them enough,” said 
Macklin dryly. 

Detective Wade took them up with- 
out replying. He merely glanced at one 
of the cards, frowning darkly, then his 
lips quickly compressed. Next he read 
the circular and the other card. A look 
of wonderment, then dismay, appeared 
on his face, and by slow degrees his 
color waned until he was almost deathly 
pale. He gazed, not at the card, but 
over it into space, as if striving to com- 
prehend all that it signified, all that it 
involved ; and though at length his face 
lighted for an instant, in another mo- 
ment every feature had gone hard as 
flint. 

“Is Wagner outside?” he asked 
sharply. 

“T think so.” Macklin gazed at him, 
wondering, but did not question. 

“Send him in here. I'll keep these 
for the present.” Wade seized his desk 
telephone while waiting and talked to 
the central operator. “Get me a wire 


to Omaha, Nebraska,” he requested a 
bit curtly. “I want the police head- 
quarters. Hurry it up, please! This 
way, Wagner,” he commanded, when 
a patrolman entered. “Do you know 
where Spider Flynn can be found?” 

“Most likely, sir,” Wagner told him. 
“Tf not at home, in one of his usual 
hangouts.” 

“T want him. Get him for me as 
quickly as possible.” 

Wade had waited half an hour, in 
the meantime getting the Omaha con- 
nection, when Wagner brought him in, 
a thin, slender, freckled young man 
with red hair, who had been arrested 
half a score of times for petty thefts 
and other misdemeanors. 

“Say, you ain’t got nothing on me, 
chief,” he said, whining as he was 
marched reluctantly to Wade’s desk. “I 
ain’t done rm 

“Hold your tongue,” Wade com- 
manded, glaring at him. “Tell me at 
once. Is Dick Margate in town?” 

“T dunno, chief. I " 

“Stop right there!’ Wade fastened 
a vicelike grip on the cringing scamp. 
“You hand it to me straight,” he said, 
with increasing severity. “You know 
where he is. You always know. You're 
birds of the same black feather, and 
often work together. Where is he?” 

“He’s in town, chief,” Flynn then 
admitted. “But I dunno where he’s 
hanging out. On the dead, chief, I 
don’t. I’ve seen him only once.” 

“When was that and where?” 

“Two days ago. He was playing bil- 
liards in the Gridley,” Flynn said, refer- 
ing to a second-class house for men 
only. “That’s all I know, chief, on 
the dead!” 

“Lock him up, Wagner,” Wade curtly 
commanded. “Hold him while I’m on 
this case. Can your kick,” he snapped, 
when Flynn began to protest. “I'll give 
you no chance, you rat, to put Margate 
wise. Lock him up, Wagner, and send 
Mallory in here.” 
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Scarce a minute had passed when the 
latter entered; he was one of the head- 
quarters detectives. Wade arose im- 
mediately, putting the circular and one 
of the signaletic cards in his pocket, 
and closed his roll-top desk. 

“You know Dick Margate, Mallory, 
don’t you?” he asked. 

“Sure, chief.” Mallory 
“Who don’t?” 

“Go out and try to find him,’ Wade 
commanded. “If you succeed, tele- 
phone me at once and I'll give you in- 
structions, Ring up my house. I'll 
not be here again before to-morrow.” 

Detective Wade was going home and 
to bed. He had not closed his eyes 
the previous night. But he had two 
reasons for calling at the home of 
Thelma Prague on his way, one in 
order to learn whether she suspected 
his secret visit to her flat that morning. 
There was no sign of distrust in his 
fine, frank face, however, when she ad- 
mitted him. 

“Very untimely, eh?’ he remarked 
with a smile, after greeting her. “AlI- 
most as bad as two in the morning. 
I’m on my way home and felt that I 
must stop and apologize for getting 
you up needlessly. Clara was all right. 
She was with a sick friend and returned 
this morning.” 

“IT know,” replied Thelma, smiling 
faintly. “I’ve been to see her, as I 
promised. I returned only a short time 
ago.” 

She was terribly pale, with an ex- 
pression in her large dark eyes that 
was like a knife thrust in his heart. He 
had seen a similar hunted look in the 
eyes of cornered criminals, whose death 
was the inevitable result of arrest, trial, 
and conviction. But in hers, and in 
the pallid beauty of her splendid face, 
there was a mingling of sadness and 
resignation his experienced eye was 
quick to detect, despite her covert effort 
to conceal it. But he had completely 
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blinded her with his gentleness, the 
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position he had taken, and the artifices 
he had employed, and she now believed 
that he did not suspect her. 

“Ah, you know about it, then,” Wade 
replied, as they entered the parlor. “I 
think, nevertheless, than an apology is 
due you. No, I won’t sit down. I’m 
going along presently and get a wink 
of sleep. I have been at work all night 
on that Vale Street case. It’s very 
mysterious.” 

“Very terrible, too!” said Thelma. 
She gazed at him with searching eyes. 
“T have been reading about it in my 
newspaper. The police don’t think, it 
states, that the man’s true name is Ad- 
ler.” 

“That was my opinion at first,” Wade 
told her. “I now am not so sure, how- 
ever, as I can find no evidence of any 
other name.” 

“None whatever ?” 

“Not the slightest.” Wade noted a 
subtle gleam of relief in her eyes. “I 
very much doubt that his identity will 
ever be discovered. The case is a very 
dark one.” 

“So it appears to me.” Thelma 
nodded and smiled again. “I somehow 
feel interested in it, probably due to the 
fact that you brought it to my notice 
so oddly. The paper states that the 
man has a little child.” 

“Yes, indeed, a tot about two years 
old,” Wade said with some enthusiasm. 
“You ought to see him. He’s as pretty 
as a picture, Thelma, and as*sweet a 
little darling as you could imagine. I 
wish I had one precisely like him,” he 
added, laughing. 

Thelma Prague started slightly and 
gazed more sharply at him. She looked 
ghastly for an instant, and then a wave 
of red surged over her neck and face, 
turning her cheeks crimson. She 
laughed with him, but was trembling 
nervously, and he took her hand before 
going and added lightly: 

“You’re blushing. That seems to 
please you.” 
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“Why not?” she replied. “If you 
really meant it, and no relatives are 
found, why don’t you adopt the child?” 

“T don’t know but I will,” Wade de- 
clared. “I surely would, if I had a wife 
to help me care for it. If you, now, 
would only consent to share with me 
the responsibility and become Mrs. 
Joseph Wade He stopped, for 
the girl was shrinking from him, 
deathly white again, and wearing a look 
approaching that of terror and dismay 
in her wide eyes. 

“Don’t—don’t!”” she gasped. “Don’t 
speak to me like that. You never spoke 
like that before. Don’t think of it. 
Don’t ig 

“Hush!” Wade said more gravely. 
“Don’t take it so seriously. I didn’t 
mean to offend you. I would not do 
that for the worid. There is, in fact, 
nothing I would not do for you, 
Thelma, absolutely nothing, if I could,” 
he added impressively, as he drew back 
with her into the hall. “Bear that in 
mind, if the time ever comes when you 
need me.” 

“Thank you.” She spoke with an 
effort while he paused for a moment on 
the threshold. “It’s very good of you 
—but there is nothing you can do.” 








CHAPTER VIII. 
WAYS AND MEAN6. 


ATE often works out its predeter- 

mined ends in strange, mysterious 
Like the weaver at the loom, 
this weaver of human destinies draws 
together the scattered threads and 
unites the warp and. woof to form the 
fabric and produce the picture, gay 
or sad, bright or somber, a sun-kissed 
scene in the garden of love, or a 
drama of tragedy and crime veiled in 
the grim gloom of midnight. 

Dick Margate, following his work 
and excitement of the previous night, 
slept long and deep in his room in the 
Gridley. It was afternoon when he 


ways. 


awoke. It was near early evening 
when, having read the newspapers in 
bed, chiefly that part of them relating 
to the mysterious murder in Vale 
Street, and having assured himself that 
neither he nor Thelma Prague were 
even remotely suspected, neither hav- 
ing been mentioned, he dressed himself 
neatly to go down to dinner. He turned 
back only to put a pistol in his pocket, 
as a last resort in case he was mistaken. 

“No chair for mine,” he said to him- 
self decidedly. “If the dicks get us 
at all, they’ll have it on us strong, and 
hand it to us good and plenty. Better 
a bullet than the chair.” 

He sauntered out and met on the 
stairs a man with whom he had become 
acquainted a few days before, with 
whom he since had played billiards, who 
had a room on the same floor as his 
own. 

“Hello, Burley,” Margate greeted 
him. “Feel like playing a game or two 
this evening?” 

“T think so, Dick,’ said the other 
familiarly. “Put I have not had my 
dinner yet, and first must go to my 
room. Had yours?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Let’s eat together, then.” Burley 
suggested. “I have some fine old 
Scotch in my room. Go with me and 
try it.” 

“Lead me to it!” Margate laughed 
and readily consented. “Hand me one 
and be sure it’s not too small.” 

“The rim shall be the limit,” Burley 
told him, smiling. “I missed you last 
evening,” he added as they entered his 
room and closed the door. “Where 
were you?” 

“Out riding.” Margate shot a quick, 
furtive glance at him. He wondered 
why he had asked, and he was ready 
to bite. “I took a trolley car spin. I 
returned about midnight and went to 
bed.” 

“T was seeking amusement,” said 
Burley, placing a bottle and glasses on 
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the table. “Help yourself, Dick, and 
go as far as you like. Sit down while 
I stud up a shirt and make a shift.” 

Margate complied, smacking his lips. 
“That’s mighiy good stuff,” he said. 
He had a growing fancy for this 
stranger, who had money, a very fre- 
quent thirst, like himself, and whose 
manner was genial and his accent a bit 
foreign. “Most of your stuff is good, 
Burley, as far as that goes,” he added. 
“You seem to be very well heeled.” 

“IT would be all right, bar one ob- 
stacle,” Burley told him pointedly. 
“There’s a woman in the way. If I 
get her out of the way—well, I would 
have a round million in American 
money.” 

“Whew! <A_ million!” Margate 
lurched forward, eyes opening wider. 
“Some bundle! What do you mean, 
American money? Is it another kind 
of coin?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling you,” said 
Burley, sitting opposite to him. “I am 
not an American, and my name is not 
3urley. I’m English, and my true name 
is Rodney Trask.” 

“What’s the idea?’ Margate viewed 
him keenly again. 

“J’m over here on secret business 
relating to this money,’ Trask “ex- 
plained. “My foster father made a 
will cutting me off with next to noth- 
ing, and leaving almost the entire estate 
to an unknown girl who is a distant 
relative.” 

“How did you get wise?” 

“T made it a point to be where I 
could hear them when he talked with 
his lawyer about the will, and after- 
ward signed it and had it witnessed.” 
Trask explained. “But the will gives 
the entire estate to me, mind you, if 
this girl is dead, or cannot be found 
within three years.” 

“Say, this looks good to me!” Mar- 
gate jerked his chair nearer to Rodney 
Trask. He rightly guessed that the 








latter had only one motive in thus con- 
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fiding in him. “You say the girl is not 
known?” 

“Not known, Margate, nor is it 
known where she is,” Trask said im- 
pressively. “She’s only a granddaugh- 
ter of the governor’s sister, who died 
over fifty years ago in India. A Scot- 
land Yard inspector soon is coming 
over here to try to trace the girl. I 
heard him tell the governor just before 
he died. I decided I’d better get here 
first and see what I could do. Between 
you and me, Dick, I have done it,” he 
added, with sinister exultation. 

“Done it!” Margate gasped. “You 
don’t mean, Trask, that you have traced 
the girl?” 

“That’s just what I do mean,” Rod- 
ney told him. “She’s right here in Bos- 
ton.” 

“The devil you say! 
What’s her name?” 

“Thelma Prague. She i 

“Prague—Perdition!” Margate was 

up and his automatic out on the instant. 
“Hands up! You're a liar—a dick!” 
he said fiercely, his eyes blazing as he 
backed toward the door. “But you 
won’t get me. You'll not fix her job 
on me. I’m not , 
’ “Stow that!” Trask interrupted. 
“You're falling off the band wagon. 
Point that gun another way! Sit down, 
Margate, and don’t be a fool,” he 
added, laughing. “I’m no more an in- 
spector, if that’s what you mean, than 
you’re a parson.” 

“You’re not, eh?” Margate snarled, 
still wary. The coincidence had stag- 
gered him. He now recalled that Trask 
had been there several days, however, 
and could not possibly have anticipated 
his relations with Thelma, of which he 
had himself known nothing until two 
days before. “If you’re what you say 
you are 

“T’ll prove that to your entire satis- 
faction,” Trask assured him. “I'll 
show you London newspapers, with ac- 
counts of the governor’s death and his 
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infernal will, and with my own picture 
in one of them. Do you suppose I 
would tell you who I am and what I’m 
here for, if I had no use for you and 
knew nothing about you?” 

“What do you know about me?” 
Margate asked less suspiciously. 

“A party who saw us together told 
me about you,” Trask explained. “He 
did me a favor, but not just what he 
intended. I wanted a man with a rec- 
ord like yours.’ That’s why I became 
more friendly with you. I want you 
to aid me, Margate, with a million to be 
had for the turn of a shady trick. I can 
afford to be generous.” 

Margate replaced his pisto! and took 
another heiping of Scotch. Rodney 
Trask soon convinced him of his verac- 
ity, and he soon had a very willing lis- 
tener. 

“How did you locate the girl, Trask, 
if nothing was known about her?” Mar- 
gate asked him. 

“T knew Jerome Gray was a mis- 
sionary when’in India,’ Trask ex- 
plained. “I went to a missionary head- 
quarters here in Boston, in disguise, of 
course, and I found an old man who 
had known Jerome Gray in Nebraska 
years ago, also Thelma Prague, then a 
girl of ten, both of whose parents were 
dead. He knew, too, that Gray, who 
now has been dead a dozen years, had 
turned reincarnationist, was carried 
away with occultism since coming from 
India, and was inculcating his ideas and 
beliefs in the mind of the young girl. 

“Then I visited a local psychical so- 
ciety, where I learned that a woman 
named Thelma Prague has a flat here. 
[ found out where, Margate, and have 
had a look at her. She’s the girl. 
There’s no question about it. She's 
just the right age, and I can see the 
family likeness.” 

“And you want——” 

“You know what I want,” Trask said, 
interrupting. ‘“There’s no need to state 
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it. I want help—and will pay well for 
it.” 

Dick Margate was not unwilling. He 
knew he would be in less jeopardy, too, 
if Thelma Prague were to be eternally 
silenced, and he was not slow to see 
the opportunity presented. 

“Tt can easily be done, Trask, and so 
that no one will be suspected,” he said, 
after brief reflection. “It will look like 
a sure case of suicide.” 

“Why so?” Trask eyed him sharply. 
‘\WVhat do you know about her, Mar- 
gate, that sent you over the traces the 
instant I mentioned her name? You 
said I could not fix her job on you. 
What job has she done? Come, now, 
be straight with me, or we'll cry quits 
at once. 

Margate now was averse to that. He 
felt reasonably sure of his man, and 
of a living income from the deviltry 
proposed. He demurred only briefly, 
and then told him. 

“She’s not suspected; mind you, but 
the police can be covertly tipped after 
we've put her away,’ he pointed out 
with evil earnestness. “They’ll do the 
rest. The deputy chief, Joe Wade, is 
on the case, and he’s the slickest dick 
in the Pemberton Square bunch. He’ll 
find her finger prints somewhere on the 
job, and then compare them with the 
supposed suicide. He’ll also find Ad- 
ler’s finger marks on her neck, and that 
sure will clinch it.” 

“But he may find yours, too,” Trask 
suggested. 

“Nothing doing!” 
with a foxy grin. 
have had her do so, too, only I did not 
know she was out to kill Adler. Be- 
sides, I have never been seen with her, 
or in her flat, and there’s no earthly 
reason for suspecting me. I'll take that 
There’s no way for the 
dicks to put it on me.” 

“But how can it be done so as to 
appear like suicide?” Trask doubtfully 
questioned. 


Margate exulted, 
“T wore gloves. I'd 


chance, Trask. 
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“Dead easy,” Margate told him. 
“Chloroform. JI have a flask in my 
room. I always have some. It’s handy 
stuff in my business,” he said pointedly. 
“We'll call on her. Til introduce you 
as a trusty friend. She'll admit us, all 
right, and we then can get her like 
‘breaking straws.” 

“How get her?’ Rodney Trask 
lurched nearer to him. He felt that he 
had, indeed, found the right man. 
“How get her?” he repeated. 

“Nothing to it,” said Margate con- 
temptuously. “We'll nail her from be- 
hind and chloroform her. We'll leave 
her on her bed, the towel over her face, 
the empty flask beside her. She may 
not be found for a day or two. Then 
I'll tip off the police that she was the 
woman in black seen watching the Glea- 
son place. When the finger prints 
showing she killed Adler are found— 
well, take it from me, Trask, the dicks 
will fall over themselves in their haste 
to call it a suicide,” he confidently pre- 
dicted. “They'll say she feared detec- 
tion, arrest, and conviction.” 

“That does look reasonable,” Trask 
agreed, with manifest approval. “It 
can easily be done, too, as you say.” 

“Like rolling off of a log in a mill- 
pond,” Margate declared. “It can be 
done in ten minutes, too, and with no 
risk at all,” he went on with villainous 
assurance. “No one will know we were 
there, or that we have been acquainted 
with her. We'll walk to her house. 
No taxi driver can then be dug up to 
say he saw us. We'll leave here sep- 
arately and meet outside, and then wear 
a disguise until we reach her door. Get 
me?” 

“Perfectly!” Trask 
glaring. “I’m game, too, and the sooner 
it’s done the better.” 

“There’s no time like the present,” 
Margate told him. “In one hour, 
Trask, we can be back here to dinner. 
I can be ready in ten minutes,” he 
pointedly added. 
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“Go and get the flask.” Rodney 
Trask arose abruptly and shook hands 
with him. “In ten minutes—you’ll find 
me ready.” 

“T’ll not return,” Margate said 
quickly. “Instead, we'll meet on the 
corner three blocks south. Be prompt. 
There must be no hanging around.” 

“Don’t you worry,” Trask said em- 
phatically. His face was pale, but his 
eyes gleamed with vicious determina- 
tion. “Don’t you worry,” he repeated. 
“T’'ll be there.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TIE THAT BINDS. 

T was seven oclock when Dick Mar- 
gate left the Gridley. He found 
Rodney Trask waiting on the corner 
agreed upon. It was half past seven 
when, both in disguises worn most of 
the way, approached the home of 
Thelma Prague. The broad avenue, 
also the dim vistas of the opposite park, 

appeared to be deserted. 

“There’s a light in the upper flat, but 
only in one back room,” Margate said 
quietly. “Her bell may not be heard. 
Even if it is, it will cut no ice. Her 
body may not be found for days. Only 
her front room is lighted. One of the 
shades is up a bit, and I can see whether 
she’s alone. I'll drop it after entering. 
There is no one to see us.” He glanced 
swiftly in each direction. “Keep cool, 
now, and don’t lose your nerve.” 

“Not likely!” Trask muttered darkly. 
“Tt might mean the loss of a fortune.” 

Margate removed his disguise and 
touched the electric bell. It was an- 
swered promptly. Clad in black, which 
vividly accentuated her pallid beauty, 
with a strained, intense expression in 
her somber eyes, Thelma Prague started 
and shrank slightly when she saw him. 

“You!” she gasped faintly. “What 
do you want?” 

“Quiet!” Margate touch his lips sig- 
nificantly. “I want to talk with you. 
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This is Bill Dexter, a good old pal of 
mine. Let us come in. We'll not stay 
long.” 

She drew back and admitted them to 
the parlor, but not without misgivings. 
If Margate had come alone, she would 
not have distrusted him. She now did 
not feel sure; she realized that he might 
feel that she was a menace to him as 
long as she lived, and she knew of what 
he was capable. She bestowed a per- 
functory bow upon Trask and pointed 
to a chair. 

“Be seated, sir,” she said gravely, but 
her gaze was fixed upon Margate. 
“What do you want?” she repeated. 

“To begin with,” Margate told her, 
while he drew down the roller shade, 
“T want to make sure I cannot be seen 
here. I don’t need to tell you why,” 
he grimly added, as he turned and 
faced her. “Has any one been here 
to see your” 

“To see me?” Thelma queried. She 
understood, but met his searching gaze 
without a change of countenance. 

“You know what I mean,” said Mar- 
gate, with a more sinister squint. ‘You 
can speak out before Dexter. He can 
be trusted. Has any bull been here?” 

“No officer, if that is what you mean, 
has been here to question me about that 
affair,’ Thelma said coldly, and she 
thought she told the truth. 

“Good -enough!” Margate detected 
no evasion. “I figure that none is wise, 
and that we’re all right. Why do you 
look like that? Why the white cheeks 
and stony stare?” he asked suspiciously. 
“Why don’t you sit down?” 

“I prefer to stand. I am nervous,” 
said Thelma. She drew up her fine 
figure a bit haughtily, resenting his tone, 
and placed her hands back of her to 
lean against a table. It reminded her 
of the desk, the struggle, the hideous 
death, and a shudder shook her from 
head to foot. She drew away from it 
and steadied herself. sesides, I am 
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racked with doubt and uncertainty,” she 
added. 

“What about?’ Margate demanded, 
frowning. 

“I’m not sure I am doing right,” said 
Thelma, with ominous deliberation. “TI 
am trying to decide. I want to do right 
and what is best. But whatever I do— 
whatever I do, you will be safe,” she 
said impressively. “You will not be 
mentioned. I will deny i‘ 

“Mentioned!” Margate growled, in- 
terrupting. “What do you mean?’ 

“I may confide in another,” Thelma 
told him. “I know one man at least 
whom I can safely trust, who will ad- 
vise me, direct and aid me, if anything 
can be done; and if not, who will accept 
a charge which, I feel sure, will be as 
sacred to him as——” 

“Say, what the devil are you hand- 
ing me?” Margate cut in more harshly. 
“Have you gone daffy? You don’t 
mean to confess!” 

“T am thinking very seriously of it.” 

“Not much! Tl not stand for it.” 

“You!” Thelma drew herself up 
again, with a flash of scorn in her eyes. 
“You shall not decide for me. I will 
decide for myself. I cannot live out 
my miserable life with the awful fear 
of exposure constantly hanging over 
me. It had better come at once,” she 
cried, with augmented feeling. She 
was blind to Margate’s swift, significant 
glance at Rodney Trask, which was in- 
stantly understood. “Not alone for 
justice and my own sake, but for the 
future welfare of another, it had better 
come while 

“But I'll not stand for it,” Margate 
repeated. “I'll not permit it. You can’t 
confess and leave me out,” he insisted, 
while he edged to a position that led 
the staring girl, in order to face him, to 
turn her back toward Rodney Trask. 
“You can’t do it. You'll be questioned. 











You'll be forced to tell the little you 
know about me. Havesense! Don’t be 
Listen—listen!’’ he craftily 
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pleaded, coming nearer to her with 
both hands outstretched. “If you must 
do it, if you won’t listen to reason, if I 
cannot persuade you to—now, Rodney, 
get her! Quick! Quick!” 

Rodney Trask was ready. He had 
poured half the contents of the flask 
on a crumpled towel. With a single 
bound he reached her from behind and 
clapped it over her face, just as Dick 
Margate, who had been watching him 
furtively while artfully holding the 
girl’s attention, leaped nearer and 
caught her, confining her arms to each 
side and holding her powerless. 

Her half-choked cry was lost in the 
folds of the saturated towel. The 

eadly fumes were inhaled when, with 
an involuntary gasp, she tried to catch 
her breath. She struggled vainly in the 
crushing embrace of the miscreant who 
had been her hired confederate the 
night before, and who now sought her 
life. 

“Hold it tight!” Margate fiercely 
hissed. “Don’t let it slip! I’ve got her! 
She can’t move foot or finger. Don’t 
lose your nerve! Hold it tight! I’ve 
got i 

“Got nothing!” 

The muttered words, imbued with 
overwhelming passion, came from the 
man who, with drawn lips and eyes 
blazing, rushed from the gloom of an 
adjoining room—Detective Joseph 
Wade. 

A shriek of dismay broke from Mar- 
gate, who alone could see him entering. 

“The dicks!” he yelled wildly. “The 
dicks—we’re caught, pal! Get away 
if you can!” 

Rodney Trask did not get away. He 
was felled to the floor by a single crash- 
ing blow from the detective, who then 
caught the swaying girl in his arms and 
gently placed her on the nearest chair. 

Dick Margate, even while he spoke, 
had darted into the hall, opening the 
outer door with frantic haste, and then 
leaping blindly down the steps, straight 
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into the waiting arms of Inspector 
Craft, two burly policemen, and Detec- 
tive Mallory. 

“Slow down!” Mallory’s cold growl 
vas mingled with the colder snap of 
quickly adjusted handcuffs. “You're 
going the wrong way. About face, you 
rat, while I get the chief’s orders,” he 
commanded, and marched Margate 
back into the house, followed only by 
Inspector Craft. 

Rodney Trask, then also in irons, and 
as white as if death itself had claimed 
him, was near fainting in one of the 
armchairs. 

“You here!” Inspector Craft gazed 
at him and sniffed the telltale air. “And 
bent upon such a crime as this! That 
ought to be significant—mighty signifi- 
cant!” 

“It is, Matthew, as I already know,” 
Detective Wade said quietly. He now 
appeared strangely calm and dignified. 
“But there’ll be time enough to talk of 
that. Very good work, Mallory,” he 
said, turning to him. “You have helped 
me out finely.” 

“Glad of it, chief,’ Mallory told him. 
“T’d been watching around the Gridley, 
and I saw Margate come out this eve- 
ning. I knew he’d been hanging around 
there. I saw him meet this man and 
I knew something was on. I trailed 
them, then, and picked up Officer Ken- 
ney to aid me. He kept an eye on them 
while I slipped on ahead and found 
time to phone you for instructions.” 

“T knew where they were bound, all 
right, when you said they were head- 
ing this way,” Wade replied. “So I 
hastened to be outside and join you 
when they arrived. The park trees 
afforded fine concealment. Luckily, 
too, this morning I left a basement win- 
dow unlocked, in case of need, and I 
got in here just in time.” 

“None too soon, chief, surely.” Mal- 
lory scowled at Margate. “This will 
clip your black wings for a good long 
time.” 
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Margate frowned and said nothing, 
but there was a gleam of desperation 
in his sinister eyes. 

“Hold them at headquarters,’ Wade 
directed. “I'll attend to them to-mor- 
row. Get away with them at once. 
You, Matthew, wait here with me.” 

Inspector Craft bowed and sat down. 

Detective Wade stepped into the hall 
and saw the two culprits marched away 
by Mallory and the policemen. Then 
he closed the door and returned to the 
parlor. 

Thelma Prague had recovered from 
the brief assault. She had not stirred 
from the chair on which the detective 
had placed her. She sat with her hands 
clasped in her lap, with her head bowed, 
and her gaze fixed upon the floor at 
her feet. Her face was hueless. Her 
lips looked gray and drawn. A more 
piteous picture of sadness, hopeless 
resignation, and utter despair, could not 
be imagined. 

Detective Wade sat down and gazed 
gravely at her for a few seconds. There 
was an indescribable expression in his 
calm, clear, blue eves. 

“T think I heard you say just before 
I entered something about a confes- 
sion,” he said gently, but in a suggestive 


Thelma Prague replied without look- 
ing up. Her low voice was firm and 
steady, but inmbued with infinite sad- 
ness. 

“Tt is too late to confess,” she said 
simply. 

“Tt 1s never too late to tell the truth,” 
Wade reminded her kindly. 

“T will tell the truth.” 

“About the man, then, w 
last night ?” 

“T killed him,” said Thelma. “I ad- 
mit it—lI killed him!” 

“Why did you do it?” Wade asked. 
“What was he to you?” 
The girl paused and 
for the first time raised her downcast 
eyes. She turned them with an expres- 
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sion he never forgot upon her ques- 
tioner, and said with indescribable feel- 
ing: “He once was, to my eternal shame 
—my husband!” 

If Detective Wade felt any surprise, 
he did not betray it. He drew up a 
little in his chair, still gazing gravely 
at her, and inquired: 

“Why did you go to that house last 
night ?” 

“IT went to get, if possible, what I 
have felt I could not wisely get in any 
other way,” said Thelma, voice quaver- 
ing. “I went to get what belongs more 
to me than to him, infinitely more, for 
he has been wholly unworthy. I went 
to get what is most dear to me in all the 
world, more dear than life itseli—my 
child!” 

‘Flesh and blood of mine!’” Wade 
turned and gazed at the London in- 
spector. His slow voice had struck a 
sudden, strangely solemn note. “ ‘Flesh 
and blood of mine’—you have not for- 
gotten, Matthew. What is dearer to 
one than one’s own flesh and blood? 
For what or for whom will one do or 
suffer more? It’s the tie that binds, 
Matthew—the tie that binds, indeed!” 


CHAPTER X. 
WADE SHOWS HIS HAND. 

DETECTIVE WADE’S digression 

was only a brief one. He turned 
almost immediately to Thelma Prague, 
who appeared a bit startled by his fer- 
vent words, and was regarding him 
with wondering eyes. 

“Tell me,” he said. “What is your 
true name?” 

“Thelma Prague,” she replied. “My 
father was Daniel Prague. He was 
killed in a railway accident one month 
T was born. My _ mother, 
Prague, died soon after I was 
born. I lived with my grandfather, 
Jerome Gray, until I was twelve years 
old, when he died in our home in Ne- 


braska.” 


before 


Estella 
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“By thunder!” Inspector Craft ex- 
claimed. “That designing rake headed 
me off and meant to kill sf 

“Later, Matthew,” Wade said quietly. 
“There will be ample time for that. 
What was your grandmother’s name, 
Miss Prague?” 

“Barbara,” said Thelma. “I know 
nothing about her. She died in India 
long, long ago.” 

“Did she have a brother?” 

“I don’t know. If one was ever men- 
tioned to me, I have entirely forgotten 
it. Her name was Barbara Trask. She 
was an English woman.” 

“About yourself,” Wade directed. 
“What led up to the killing of Morton 
Adler? 

“A terrible crime!” Thelma’s gray 
lips twitched slightly. “A burglary and 
the brutal murder of an aged couple 
for money. The criminal’s name was 
not Morton Adler. It was James Darn- 
ley. He then was—my husband.” She 
shuddered as she repeated the state- 
ment. 

“Tell me about him.” 

“T married him when I was seven- 
teen,” said Thelma. “I did not know 
it, of course, but he was leading a ter- 
rible double life. When I discovered 
his true character, our child was more 
than a year old. It was immediately 
after that horrible crime was com- 
mitted. I accused him of it, threatened 
to expose him, and he nearly killed me; 
then he fled, taking my child, most of 
my money—all that was dear to me, and 
I never saw or heard from him again 
until ten days ago.” 

“Did you expose him, as you had 
threatened?” Wade inquired. 

“T did not, even if I really could have 
done so,” Thelma told him. “It was 
not necessary. His guilt was proved 
by the police. I was given a divorce 
by the local court and took my maiden 
name. I since have had but one hope, 
one all-consuming aspiration—to get 
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from him all that linked my name to 
his.” She paused, sobbing, and in a 
moment continued: “I wanted my child. 
My greatest hope has been to recover 
him, to take him from that dreadful 
man, to bury myself with him in ob- 
scurity, to give him my name and shield 
him from the knowledge, the ignominy, 
the crushing shame of his father’s aw- 
ful crime. I had some means of my 
own and have been constantly seeking 
him. I have searched in other cities, 
but it finally was here, guided by some 
unseen power, I think, that I discovered 
Darnley, hiding from the law!” 

“Did you have any conversation with 
him, or i 

“Impossible!” Thelma _ shuddered. 
“His love for me was turned to hatred. 
He would have fled with the child. I 
think that was his one and only love. 
I did not want to expose him, so did not 
appeal to the authorities. I could not 
forget that I once loved him, I re- 
solved to steal the child, and to get my 
marriage certificate—further evidence 
that I had been related to that scoun- 
drel—and I employed a thief whom I 
caught here day before yesterday to aid 
me. But I told him nothing about 
Darnley, or why I wanted the child. I 
knew I could not steal it by daylight, 
nor succeed in getting both. Darnley 
kept a constant watch on the child.” 

“Your assistant was, of course, the 
man whom we have just arrested, Dick 
Margate,” Wade remarked, when sobs 
briefly choked the girl’s pathetic recital. 

“Tt would be useless to deny it now,” 
Thelma tearfully admitted. “He got 
me into the house last night. He found 
the certificate in an old account book 
belonging to Darnley’s landlady. I sup- 
pose, having kept it for some reason, he 
hid it there in case he was suspected 
and a search made of his own belong- 
ings, knowing it would reveal his iden- 
tity. But I—I killed him and 2 

“Wait!” Wade interposed. “Tell me 
how you killed him.” 
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Thelma said, 
sobbing. “I don’t know.” 

“Tell me what occurred in his room,’ 
Wade said gently. “Don’t hurry. I 
will be patient.” 

She glanced at him gratefully. Then 
she governed her agitation and spoke 
more calmly, though her subdued red 
and sadness were heart-racking—as 
told the listening detectives what 
had told Dick Margate a short whil 
after the fatality. She arose sasieddy 
after she had finished the confession. 
It seemed to have relieved her a little, 
but her ghastly composure was even 
more terrible. She placed her hand on 
the back of the chair, gazing at Wade 
with the expression he had seen in her 
glistening eyes a few minutes before. 

“That is all I can tell you,” she said 
peo cgng 4 “T killed him. I will be 

ent to prison and—and perhaps pay 
the penalty with my life. My child will 
be alone in the world, with none to love 
him and care for him, with that dread- 
ful name fixed upon him, and his whole 
future blackened by his father’s crime 
wd—and mine!” She caught her 
breath, choked again sobs, then 
steadied herself 
Mr. Wade,” 
something to me 
said when—when 
the child ‘ 


“T don’t know how,” 


o 


shi 
she 


1e 
ile 


with 
more. “Oh, oh, 
went on, “you said 
this morning. You 
speaking of the— 


once 


she 





“IT remember very well what [ said.” 
Wade checked her gently. “The child 
has already been taken to a home.” 

“A home!” Thelma shrank, trembling 
from head to foot, gazing at him wide 
eyed, with both hands pressed to her 
breast. “Taken to a home!” 

“My home!” said Wade, his 
grown tender. 

“To your home!” 

“And he will be given a name—my 
name!” 

“Y our—your 
you mean——” 
“Hush!” Wade checked her 
“Sit down, Thelma, and try to be 


voice 


name! Do you—do 


again. 
calm. 


I have something more to say to you.” 
There was little need for the first, for 
Thelma Prague had sunk upon the 
chair, with her face buried in her hands, 
and was weeping as one weeps in the 
abandonment of childhood. 

Inspector Craft arose and went into 
the hall. Ile was drying his eyes—but 
there was a wondrous light in them. 

“T have something more to tell you,” 
Detective Wade repeated. He leaned 
forward in his chair and drew it nearer 
to her. “I have let you tell me all this, 
Thelma, only to confirm what I al- 
ready believed to be true.” 
to be true—already ! 

“Ves, indeed!” Wade's tender voice 
took on a lighter tone. “You said, you 
remember, that I could do nothing for 
you. I felt very sure, my dear girl, 
that I could.” 

“Don’t speak to me like that.’ 
gazed at him with eyes streaming. 
must not. For your own sake, 

vn sake, , don’ —— 

“ey ait!’ Wade smiled and stopped 
her. “I know what is good for my 
sake, and I hope for yours. I came 
here while you were absent this morn- 





selieved 


She 
“You 
your 





ing. 

“Came here 

“IT found Margate’s finger prints on 
the chair he occupied last night. 1 dis- 
covered your marriage certificate where 
you had hidden it. It told me who you 
are, and who Morton Adler was. But 
I got his finger prints, also, in the rooms 
of the undertaker. I then found in my 
files at headquarters his criminal record, 
also a circular sent out by the Omaha 
police arrest. I have 
both in my pocket. I had them there 
when I was talking with you this noon.” 


” 





asking for his 


“This noon—you knew it then, even 
then!” Thelma Prague was trembling 
violently, quivering from*head to foot, 
but mingled with the gratitude in her 
flooded eyes there was a look of grow- 
ing dread and horror. “You knew it 
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then, even then, when you spoke to me 
as you did, when you 6s 

“T meant just what I said,’ Wade 
cut in quickly, voice quavering. “You 
know why I said it. You know why 
I have done this. You know that I love 
you. You know ‘“ 

“No, no, not that!” She shrank from 
him, with both hands repelling him, 
with sobs choking her. “Don’t, Joe, 
speak of love to me! I could love you 
—do love you, but it must not be— 
cannot be! For your own sake, your 
own! No, no, it can never be! I am 
a criminal—a criminal, Joe! There is 
blood on my hands—his blood! I killed 
him!” 

“Wait!” Wade seized both of her 
hands and held them tight. “Calm 
yourself. Calm yourself and listen to 
me. You are wrong. You did not kill 
Morton Adler.” 

She stared at him, wide eyed and 











ghastly. “I did not kill him?” she 
asked. 
“No!” Wade said more forcibly. 


“Even if you did, the law would have 
no case against you. There was a price 
on his head. The State of Nebraska 
offered a thousand dollars reward for 
James Darnley, dead or alive. You had 
a legal right to kill him. The law war- 
rants, not prosecutes, such a killing. 
It even warrants your breaking into a 
house to secure the criminal, or to kill 
him. But you did not kill him.” 

She was swaying, staring, gasping, 
in the very agony of suspense. Words 


failed her. 





—— 
——— 
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“No!” Wade cried, voice ringing. “I 
wondered how so awkward a blow had 
been dealt. It was not dealt. Your 
hand, touching the dagger by chance, 
grasped it instinctively. But it grasped 
it in the reverse way. As you raised 
the weapon, Adler slipped on the rug. 
The haft of the dagger was toward the 
desk, the blade pointing upward. When 
he slipped he fell upon it, driving it 
upward into his breast. I found in the 
desk the indentation caused by the end 
of the haft, when he fell full weight 
on the up-pointed weapon. Your hand 
still retained it, nevertheless, when he 
slipped to the floor, and when you 
fainted and ; 

Detective Wade stopped short and 
caught the girl in his arms. Thelma 
Prague had pitched forward, near 
fainting again—but now with relief and 
joy, with hope and love, for her arms 
were around him, her head on his 
breast, and she was crying under emo- 
tions that could have no expression in 
words. 

Detective Wade’s fine face had taken 
on a wondrous calm. There was a 
light on it that never shone on land 
or sea. He drew her close, caressing 
her, and laid his cheek against her 
hair. 

“Cry on, dear girl, as long as you 
like,” he said softly. “Cry as hard as 
you like and as long as you like. Your 
night has indeed been dark. But the 
night has passed, Thelma, my Thelma, 
and there shail be only light and joy 


and love for you now!” 











INCREASE OF JUVENILE CRIME IN AUSTRIA 


ACCORDING to a report recently made public there has been an exceptional 


increase in crime among children in Au 


tria during the last year. There 


were forty-seven thousand cases in which the police had to deal with juvenile 


defendants. 
courts. 


This number does not include the cases handled by the children’s 
Austrian children are said to have suffered terribly from famine con- 


ditions in the country, which, perhaps, accounts in part for the great increase 


in young offenders. 
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T; was growing late. Herbert 
Randolph sat in his own room, 
brooding upon his wife’s irri- 
tating perfections. He wore 

a purple dressing gown over pajamas 
of striped lavender silk. 

The room was too small, too close, 
too brilliantly lighted. Around the red- 
tinted walls ran a wide plate-rail, sup- 
porting huge, ornate steins, clumsy 
crockery placques embossed with hunt- 
ing scenes and decorated with mottoes 
in ill-spelled, slangy German. Below 
this hung pictures; too many pictures. 
Violently colored prints they were, of 
sporting persons in pink coats, tooting 
upon horns; of smiling ladies, whose 
exuberant charms were most scantily 
arrayed. Looking about, one might 
easily have divined that Herbert Ran- 
dolph considered himself to be a gentle- 
man of sporting proclivities. Without 
looking at the well-stocked cellarette, 
one would have known that he called 
the place his “den.” 

There he sat, in slippered ease; yet 
even as he cast a proud look at its garish 
splendors Randolph sighed. It was one 
more irritation. Even this room had 
become a bone of contention. Catherine 
called it “common”; and it was com- 
mon. Likewise, she affirmed that his 
taste in pajamas was crude and flashy; 
and she was right. Why had he ever 
married such a woman? She even de- 
sired to select his neckties—and what 
man, be he never so meek, can counte- 
nance this in a wife? 

And with it all she was so indulgently 
cheerful, so patronizingly affectionate; 
she was really fond of him. It made 


matters even worse ; he could not satisfy 
his annoyance in quarrels. Wherefore, 
Herbert Randolph nurtured a silent but 
bitter animosity against his wife. Being 
a semi-invalid, and with no need to 
work, he spent long solitary hours such 
as this in feeding fat his grudge. She 
was too correct, too well-poised, too 
contented. Her taste was too infer- 
nally good. He flushed dully, gazing 
at one pictured damsel who wore a red 
rose in her hair—and hardly anything 
else. Resentfully he recalled his wife’s 
incisively satirical comment upon this 
lady, and swore between his teeth. 

Well, he had had his ‘‘den” furnished 
and decorated as he pleased, in spite of 
her. Yet even the memory of her cool 
glance of appraisal upon the rare occa- 
sions when she deigned to enter it at 
all sufficed to spoil his pleasure in it. 

Randolph knocked out the dottle of 
his short, bulldog pipe and refilled it 
from a squat, hideous, green tobacco 
jar. The act gave him a perverse pleas- 
ure. Tobacco was bad for his heart; 
he knew that. 

He resumed the bitter thread of his 
reflections. Better educated than he; 
more cultured. Bah! How her su- 
perior airs enraged him! It had been 
bad enough while he was still poor; yet 
then her very precocity had helped 
him. She looked upon free spending 
as vulgar and ostentatious. But now 
—he was no more than forty-five, and 
rich—rich! It was true that his heart 
was bad, but that was no reason for 
living like an anchorite. He wanted 
to get out, to have a good time, to, see 
life, 
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And Catherine, his wife: her idea of 
dissipation was an evening of grand 
opera. Bah! “Classical music!” How 
he hated it—and her. 

Irom below stairs, as in answer, 
floated a strain of music; the clear, 
wailing tones of a violin sounded above 
the piano. Herbert Randolph shifted 
irritably in his chair. There Was no 
tune to it. Some “classical” thing, he 
supposed—‘Bay-toven” or “Vogner” o1 
some stich rot. If it had been jazz, 
now—something with ! 





a little life in it! 
But Catherine scorned syncopation. 
The thought roused a fresh griev- 
ance. There was Peter Joyce. They 
might have been at the Midnight Revue; 
Catherine was a fine-looking woman, if 
she’d only wear clothes w ith some sni 1p. 
He would have been glad to show her 
off. Instead, she preferred to sit down 
there, alone with Peter Joyce, pound- 
ing the piano in time to his silly fiddle. 
Perhaps, he thought bitterly, she was 
too fond of Peter—was deceiving him. 
But he put the thought aside, not with- 
out regret. No, she hadn’t life enough 
for that. She was too good, too in- 
fernally good. Of course, Peter was in 


love with her—poor old Peter! But 
she—she wouldn’t even give him 


grounds for a divorce. 

At last the music stopped. Well, it 
was time—almost midnight! Cather- 
ine herself let Joyce out. She refused 
to keep servants—another grievance! 
Said she liked housework. Bah! 

“Good night, Peter,” came her clear, 
pleasant voice. “Bring your new music 
over Tuesday.” 

The oo door closed upon an indis- 
tinguishable reply. 


Randolph called querulously down 
the stairs: “Catherine! Aren’t you 
ever coming to bed?” It was pretty 


thick, he muttered viciously to himself. 
He couldn’t go out and have a good 
time, yet she kept him awake till all 
hours, alone. 


” 


Herbert, dear, 


“Coming right away, 
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answered his estimable spouse. “Phew! 
Mustn’t smoke any more to-night, boy. 
The hall’s full of it now. And you 
know how bad it is for your poor heart.” 

The firm, well-modulated tones 
trailed away toward the back of the 
house; Herbert Randolph cursed her 
under his breath. 

Lis nerd a he heard her stirring 
about the hot se for a moment; then her 
brisk, yoann tread was in the music 
room, right under him. The piano be- 
gan to give forth the opening chords of 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 

Randolph groaned aloud. How he 
hated the thing! His wife re egarded i 
as rather too light, too “popular,” but 
she had for it a fondness half apolo- 
getic, yet intense. When alone she 
would play the thing over and over 
until Randolph knew by heart each de- 
testable, fan chord therein. 

Gritting his teeth, Herbert Randolph 
looked about for something to distract 
his mind, through which the bizarre 
melody rang maddeningly. On the table 
beside him lay a_ single cartridge, 
dropped that evening from a pocket of 
his shootine- coat where it had lain, fe 
gotten, months or years. 
a revolver cartridge, thirty-eight ca 
He viched it up ‘absently, rolling 
nervous, uneasy fingers. 

From below the music went on inter- 
minably; his exasperated fingers beat 
a devil’s tattoo with the cartridge until 
the tabletop was dented. 

At last she swung into the finale, 
and stopped. Unconsciously his ten- 
sion relaxed; he sighed in relief. And 
then—then, another crashing chord rang 
out. She was beginning the thing 


fastic 


for 





again, 
It was too much. Something seemed 
to snap in Herbert Randolph’s brain. 
All his unuttered bitternesses, all his 
baffled desires, all the years-long conflict 
and habits crystallized sud- 
ascent hatred. 
shook 





of tastes 
denly into n 


A wave of passion him, so 




















Humoresque 


that his head swam. Then, suddenly, 
he was alert, calmly active. 

He snapped out the lights. He had 
no conscious plan, yet moved with the 
sure confidence of one whose least step 
has been long foreplotted. The forgot- 
ten cartridge remained in his left hand. 
Opening a drawer of his desk, he 
snatched out a revolver and glanced at 
it briefly. It was a thirty-eight, every 
chamber loaded. Theu he kicked off 
his stiff-soled slippers and padded, bare- 
foot and silent, down the back stairs. 

It was a hot August night; windows 
and doors stood wide open. With au- 
tomatic care he eased back the kitchen 
screen door lest it slam, and descended 
the steps. His bare feet flinching from 
the prickly grass, he tiptoed around the 
house to the music room window. The 
shade was high, the curtains puiled back 
to let in more air. Through the fly- 
screen he saw his wife’s shapely back. 
Her shoulders moved lithely as she beat 
out the first movement of the finale. 

Herbert Randolph’s slack lips drew 
back in a ferocious grin out there in 
the dark. “Humoresque!” he ground 
out, then raised the pistol without aim- 
ing, and shot—once. 

Upon the sound, almost unheard in 
the loud music, a little, blue-lipped spot 
sprang out in the middle of that white 
back. With a great, discordant crash, 
the nimble hands fell forward upon the 
keys. The piano moaned and screamed 
like some living thing sorely wounded. 

But Rudolph did not stop to watch. 
Panting furiously, for he was a short- 
breathed man, he plunged into the house 
and ran soundlessly up the back stairs 
to his den. As he ran, his steady hands 
broke the revolver and drew out the 
empty shell. It was as though he car- 
ried out a plan long and carefully re- 
hearsed. He felt vaguely that he must 
have done this thing before—a _ thou- 
sand times. So does the unconscious 
mind painfully work out its dramas 
against the ego’s need. 
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Wondering whence this plan could 
have sprung, full flowered as it was, 
Randolph slipped into the empty cham- 
ber the cartridge still grasped in his left 
hand. But here was an empty cartridge 
to dispose off; and he must hurry— 
must hurry! His desperate eye caught 
the squat, ugly tobacco jar. With a 
gasp of relief, Herbert Randolph lifted 
its lid and thrust in the empty shell, 
burying it deep beneath a pound of to- 
bacco. 

Almost in the same motion he closed 
the pistol breech, stamped into his stiff- 


soled slippers, and pounded noisily 
down the front stairs, crying aloud: 
“Help! Murder! Police!” 


As he burst into the music room the 
words rose to a scream of fright not 
wholly assumed. Catherine’s still, crim- 
son figure, there beside the overturned 
piano bench, was unexpectedly terrify- 
ing. He raised the pistol and shot 
blindly out through the open window. 

Already the quiet, residence street 
was alive with shouts and hurrying, ir- 
regular footsteps. The first to enter 
was Peter Joyce, their next-door neigh- 
bor, and on his heels came a disordered, 
agitated crowd. 

They found Herbert Randolph in the 
hall, frenziedly telephoning for a doc- 
tor. There were tears on his cheeks, 
and his pistol, apparently forgotten, still 
hung loosely from shaking fingers. 

“Oh, doctor, come quick!” he was 
babbling. “Catherine—shot—burglars 
—maybe dead!” 

Dropping the receiver, he turned to 
face a pitying little group of neighbors. 

“In—there,” he said, with a sob, and 
tottered back to the music room. And 
there the hurriedly summoned police 
found him a few minutes later, kneel- 
ing beside his wife’s dead body, sobbing 
out his tale. 

“Just going to bed—snapped out 
lights. Catherine still downstairs, play- 
ing ‘Humoresque.’” He shauddered 
oddly. “And then I heard—shot! 
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Dreadful crash. Must’ve hit piano. 
Got my gun and ran down, yell- 
ing. Catherine there—dead! Thought 
I- saw—face, outside. Shot through 
window at it. Oh, Catherine, Cath- 
erine!” 

Policemen scattered through the 
neighborhood, searching for the mys- 
terious assassin. A detective arrived, 
listened to Randolph’s incoherent story, 
and examined the window screen. 

Tere were two bullet holes, plain to be 
seen. And the bending of the snapped 
wires showed that one shot had come 
from without, the other from within 
the room. 

“Yeah,” announced the detective. 
“°’S clear enough. D’ yuh get a look 
at the feller, Mr. Randolph? C’n yuh 
give us any description of him?” 

Randolph shook his head mournfully. 
“Just a blur,” said he. “Just something 
white out there, and I shot, and it was 
gone.” 

“Only shot once, huh?” inquired the 
detective. He took the. forgotten pis- 
tol from Randolph’s unresisting fingers, 
broke it, and examined all its chambers 
with care. “Yeah,” he said, nodd 
wisely. “Well, we'll get the feller, all 
right. We'll catch the man ’at did this, 
an’ send him to the chair, sure. Here, 
hold on! Grab him, Bill!” 

Herbert Randolph had fainted. 
Kindly hands lifted him and bore him 
away. “Poor chap,” said the neigh- 
bors, “a dreadful shock to him. Must 
have been fonder of her than we 
thought.” 

The doctor called to examine the 
dead woman stayed to minister to her 
stricken husband. He revived after 
a time, and began to weep. 

“T can’t stay here, with her!” he cried 
brokenly. “I’ve got to get away. I 
can’t stand it!” His eye lit on Peter 
Joyce, who stood at the bed-foot. 
“Help me, Peter,” he begged. “Take 


12 
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me away; I can’t stand it here!” 
Joyce looked at the doctor, who 


nodded. “Better get him out,” he whis- 
pered. “Heart all gone to pieces; can’t 
stand the strain. You and their other 
friends’ll have to look after the fu- 
neral.” 

And so Peter Joyce opened his house 
to the broken man, and presently Ran- 
do!lph was carried there for the night. 
The police took possession of the Ran- 
dolph house; there was nothing more to 
be done until after the inquest; so 
Joyce came home, but not to rest. 

The sick man insisted upon his pres- 
ence. Half delirious, Herbert Ran- 
dolph sat up in bed, leaden pouches be- 
neath his haunted eyes, and told over 
and over, in pathetic iteration, his story 
of the murder. 

“She was playing ‘Humoresque,’” he 
repeated. “She'd just got to the end; the 
part that goes la, da, de-dah, de-dah.” 
He hummed it over again and again. 
“Right there, she was. And I'd just 
turned out the lights, and then, bang !— 
and the piano went crash! And I 
jumped, and ran downstairs e 

Through the long night he sat, run- 
ning it over as one learns a difficult les- 
son by rote. And Peter Joyce sat be- 
side him and listened sympathetically, 
his own heart sore with its loss. 

Next morning the doctor prescribed 
a long rest. “Hot Springs, Rando!ph,” 
he insisted. “Heart’s decompensated ; 
feet swelling already. Got to get out or 
you'll die. What’s that?” as Joyce 
interposed a protest. “Inquest? Non- 
sense! Let the coroner come and take 
a deposition. The man’s told all he 
knows to everybody that’ll listen—told 
it to me a dozen times this morning. 
He’s got to go, I tell you. Tl ship him 
out with a nurse to-day. You'll have 
to arrange the f—arrange things here 
for him.” 

And so it was done. Joyce went to 
the house of death and packed a bag 
or two; Randolph was hurried off on 
the morning train with his nurse. 

At the station he raised a swollen, 
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discolored face from the stretcher 
where he lay. 

“Peter,” he whispered hoarsely, “Pe- 
ter!” and paused to gasp. “If I come 
back, can’t stand—piano there. Bullet 
hole and all. You take it, Peter—move 
it away, keep it!” 

Joyce nodded gravely. “You want 
me to take your piano? T’il be glad to. 
Sut you'll have to leave me your keys.” 
For Randolph had insisted that the 
house be locked up and the keys given 
him, Catherine’s body had been moved 
to an undertaker’s. 

The sick man looked up, his eyes 
oddly disquieted. Mottled patches of 
purple came out on his cheeks; the 
breath whistled audibly in his throat. 

“Keys?” he gasped. “Keys? Oh, 
yes—of course. Take ’em. But don't 
disturb anything, Peter. I’m fussy, you 
know. Leave everything as it is. Til 
be back—next year.” 

So they carried him onto the train, 
and Herbert Randolph left the town 
of New Rochelle. 

But Peter Joyce remained behind. 
Sad-faced and taciturn, he attended the 
coroner’s inquest, which resulted in a 
verdict that Catherine Randolph had 
met death at the hands of persons un- 
known. Despite the most careful 
search, the mysterious assassin of her 
husband’s story remained unfound. 

Then Joyce arranged the murdered 
woman’s quiet funeral; arranged it, and 
attended as chief mourner. He dropped 
a single rosebud upon the coffin, and 
stood with bent head while the coarse, 
wet earth thudded down and buried it. 

And all this done, he turned his steps 
toward the empty house, to look at 
the piano which was to be his keepsake 
of the woman he had loved 
and so hopelessly. 

He unlocked the front door hesitat- 
ingly; perhaps it would be best not to 
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enter yet. Already the place was taking 
on the dank, close scent of disuse. He 
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dreaded to go in, yet, dreading, entered 
and closed the door behind him. 

His cautious steps echoed through the 
empty place; it was as though the walls, 
given up to the memory of death, pro- 
tested thus against the intrusion of the 
living. Peter Joyce tiptoed to the music 
room and sat there, long and silently, 
staring at the piano which was to be 
his; at the bullet hole, breast high upon 
its front, at the pitiful, darkening stain 
upon its keyboard. 

So he sat for an hour, rigid, move- 
less; and at last, with a great sigh, 
stirred and fumbled for his pipe, un- 
consciously, as one does in moments of 
stress, 

He drew it forth; but he had no to- 
bacco. He searched through his pock- 
ets once more. No, he must have left 
his pouch at home. Well he was 
familiar with this house. Randolph al- 
ways kept tobacco in the hideous green 
jar in his den; he would go there. The 
urge to smoke was upon him, the long- 
ing for tobacco, comforter of the lonely 
man’s woes. 

Peter Joyce mounted the lonely, 
creaking stairs to Randolph’s den, en- 
tered it, and filled his pipe. Then he 
settled in the big leather chair for a 
solacing smoke. 

He puffed absently, furiously, for a 
moment, then removed the bitten stem 
from his teeth. What a curious taste 
this tobacco had! It was not like Her- 
bert; the man’s taste was good enough 
—in tobaccos. He inhaled again, ex- 
perimentally, puzzled briefly over the 
strange flavor, then lifted the lid of 
the green jar and sniffed at its con- 
tents. Yes, it had an odd smell; it 
smelled like—like gunpowder! What 
was this? 

Joyce thrust a hand deep into the jar, 
groping through the moist, fragrant to- 
bacco. His fingers closed on something 
hard and round, and he drew it forth; 
an empty cartridge, thirty-eight caliber! 

Frozen in a strained, unnatural pos- 
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ture, Joyce sat very still, one hand 
stiffly out-thrust, holding the empty 
shell before narrowed, glinting eyes. So 
he sat, pondering, for a space, his thin 
features set and hard. His pipe, for- 
gotten on the table edge, smoldered 
and went out. 

And at ‘last, without speaking, he 
put the empty cartridge back into the 
jar, shut down its cover, and went out. 





Whatever may have been his 
thoughts, he said nothing. He listened 
to the nine-days’ chatter of the Ran- 


dolph murder, and gravely agreed that 
the mysterious assassin had made good 
his escape. Shortly, as always happens, 
the talk died down; people ceased to 
speculate about the Randolph case; the 
whole thing was forgotten—except by 
Peter Joyce. 

After a time burly movers came with 
their low truck, and carried the dead 
woman’s piano to Joyce’s bachelor me- 
nage. And then Peter Joyce, the recluse, 
did an unusual thing; he made a trip 
into New York—several trips. His way 
took him to this and that famous firm 
of pianomakers. He had long, secret 
consultations with expert workmen, 
musicians, electricians; he wrote large 
checks. 

Two months later several workmen 
appeared at his house, bearing queer- 
shaped bundles. They stayed for days, 
mysteriously employed about Peter 
Joyce’s library. His housekeeper, 
sweeping up dust in the hall where the 
wall had been torn up for new elec- 
trical connections, complained aloud 
and bitterly because Mr. Peter would 
not let her into that room to clean up. 





But at last the workmen went, burst- 
ing with wnasked questions, shaking 
their heads at the yi sup- 
posedly sane persons; the 
was admitted to the library once more, 
and found nothing new there, except 
But when 
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dust and shavings and litter. 
she would have moved out the shot- 
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pierced piano to sweep behind it, Joyce 
forbade her; that must not be touched. 
She submitted rebelliously, muttering: 
She wouldn’t have hurt his old piano 
by touching it, even if it had belonged 
to the woman Mr. Peter had been so 
crazy about! “ 

Uneventful months went by. Peter 
Joyce seemed unchanged, save that he 
was more grim-faced, more silent, than 
before. He heard rarely from Ran- 
dolph ; brief notes came, and post cards, 
that spoke always of “little parties— 
high old times”—but never of his dead 
wife. Randolph had long left Hot 
Springs; he was traveling through the 
West, cutting a wide swath, Once or 
twice newspaper accounts came back. 
telling of vivid, bizarre entertainments. 
Peter Joyce read them with the same 
still, unchanging face. 

So passed the winter and the spring ; 
summer crept around, and it was Au- 
gust once more. And then came a final 
letter. Herbert Randolph must return 
to New Rochelle. Business matters 
would keep him for several weeks; 
would good old Peter add to all his 
other kindnesses by seeing that his house 
was opened and cleaned? 

“Good old Peter” made all the ar- 
rangements, and even met the suburban: 
train whereon Herbert Randolph re- 
turned to his home, with characteristic 
bad taste, upon the very anniversary of 
his wife’s death. He was not in mourn- 
ing, but was chastely arrayed in shep- 
herd’s plaid. His shaking fingers, and 
the leaden pouches beneath his eyes, 
proclaimed that all was not yet well 
with his heart. The ankles beneath his 
purple silk socks were puffy and bloated. 
He greeted Peter with subdued boister- 
ousiess, 

“Been having such times! You ought 
to have seen our parties in Los An- 
geles, Peter. And at Denver there was 
a skirt”—his voice was discreetly low- 
ered as he told of lurid adventures. 
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Then with belated remembrance: “Such 




















a pity poor Catherine had to miss it 
all!’ And he strove to look sad. 

Joyce heard him through with an un- 
moved face, and took him home for 
dinner. 

“Better come to my place, Herbert,” 
he explained. “Your house is _ all 
cleaned up, but the servants’”—Ran- 
dolph had bespoken three—‘won’t be 
there tili to-morrow.” 

Nothing loath, the bereaved husband 
followed him. Himself abstemious, 
Joyce did not stint his guest of liquor, 
and Herbert Randolph drank thirstily, 
and began to tell more bombastic tales 


of his adventurings, wheezing as he 
told them. Little purplish patches 


came in his flabby, clay-colored cheeks ; 
his dull eyes shone moistly. As the 
drink mounted to his brain, great pulses 
beat visibly in his thick neck. 

At last Peter rose. “You're to stay 
here to-night, of course,” he asserted. 

Randolph agreed noisily, and fol- 
lowed his host upstairs for a last drink 
and smoke. He walked unsteadily; at 
the stair head he paused a moment, one 
hand to his head. 

“Get—dizzy, climbing,” 
“Heart bad, you know.” 

Joyce led him into the library; in the 
dcorway his gtiest stopped, blinking dull 
eyes which widened slowly at sight of 
the bullet-scarred piano. 

“?S ’at m’ wiie’s piano?” asked Ran- 
dolph, in a blurred, shaking voice. 
“Yes,” said Peter quietly. “You gave 
it to me.” 

The other, moist 
dropped limply into a chair. His fasci- 
nated eyes were riveted to the silent 
piano. Somewhere a deep-toned clock 
slowly struck twelve. 

Peter Joyce stepped into the hall for 
a moment, then returned. “I'll mix you 
a highball,” he offered hospitably. 

But the other did not answer. He 
was pulling himself slowly up out of 
his chair, his twitching face corpse col- 
ored. His bulging eyes saw nothing but 


he muttered. 


and disquieted, 
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that empty keyboard, whose untouched 
keys, black and white, had begun to 
move up and down, as though beneath 
the touch of phantom fingers. 

“Look!” gasped Randolph, and 
pointed a shaking finger. “Look! 
Keys—move!” 

Peter glanced indifferently at the 
piano. ‘Nonsense,’ said he. “That 
last drink was too much for you, old 
man.” 

Across his quiet speech came an un- 
certain, tinkling note or two; then the 
untouched piano swung into the open- 
ing strains of a familiar melody. 

Herbert Radolph’s breath wheezed 
out ; he clutched his host’s shoulder with 
unsteady, imperative fingers. 

“There!” he cried, in a shrill, screech- 
ing whisper. “Keys moved! Now, hear 
—Humoresque!’ ” 

He trembled violently, supporting 
himself upon the other’s shoulder. His 
starting eyes were fixed upon the piano, 
whose keys dropped and rose in time to 
the ghostly music. 

“Pull yourself together, man,” urged 
Peter Joyce, blank-faced and calm. 
“There’s no music.” 

But Herbert Randolph stood, slack 
mouthed, breathing heavily. His ears 
were full of the haunting strains which 
had rung through his reeling brain 
through many and many a dreadful 
night. His heart leaped and labored in 
him; his pulses throbbed until they 
shook Peter Joyce, upon whom he still 
leaned drunkenly. He stared at the 
empty piano bench, until his wine- 
heated fancy seemed to see thereon a 
dim, shadowy shape that swayed to and 
fro phantom fingers 
brushed The music 
swelled: untouched keys danced 
more merrily. Herbert Randolph 
braced himself against the expected in- 
terruption. 


So to the 
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singing keys. 
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very ‘end Dvorak’s “Hu- 


moresque”’ rang through the quiet room, 


and they two stood, listening. 
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The heart-chilling music ceased ; Ran- 
dolph sank, half fainting, into his chair. 
Peter Joyce eyed him queerly. 

“Let me take you to bed, old chap,” 
he urged solicitously. ‘You’re not well. 
The trip’s done you up.” 

But the other thrust him aside. 
“D-didn’t you hear it?” he gibbered. 
“D-didn’t you hear it?’ He raised his 
voice. “Last year—last year Oh, 
God! A year ago this very night, do 
you hear? She was playing ‘Humor- 
esque.’ Once she played it through. 
Ah-h !” 

His voice broke to a shrill, quavering 
scream ; he clawed frenziedly at Joyce’s 
arm. “Look! Look! Look!” he 
screeched. “It’s beginning again— 
again!” 

Again the untouched keys began to 
quiver ; again were heard a few uncer- 
tain notes, and then the familiar strains 
of “Humoresque” began once more to 
vibrate upon the still, midnight air. 

Herbert Randolph’s face became the 
slack-mouthed, slavering, mowing face 
of an idiot. He moped and gibbered, 
raving, with clenched hands in the air. 
There was an unspeakable horror in 
the eyes which strove to find a shape 
upon that piano bench where no shape 
was. 

“It was just that way,” said he, in 
a shrill, screaming whisper. “Just that 
way. Once she played it through, and 
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began again. Now it'll go on to that 
part—la, da, de-dah, de-dah!” His 
broken mouthing of the melody was 
grotesquely, horribly amusing. “De- 
dah, de-dah,” he reiterated. “And it 
vas right there that I ” He broke 
off shagply, legs bowing beneath him. 
His face was ghastly, dreadful. 

The wraithlike music rolled inexor- 
ably on, swelling louder and louder as 
it swung into the first movement of the 
finale. And then—then came a sudden, 
jangling crash. And then silence. 

Dead silence, through which Peter 
Joyce’s cold tones rang startlingly loud. 

“And it was right there that you shot 
her!” he finished. 

But Herbert Randolph did not an- 
swer; he dropped limply down, prone 
upon the polished floor. Contemptu- 
ously the other turned him over with 
his foot, and saw that he was quite dead. 

And then Peter Joyce stepped into 
the hall, and turned off an inconspic- 
uous switch. 

If the experts who had cleverly con- 
cealed an electric player in that shot- 
marred piano—a player specially de- 
signed and built to play only one tune, 
and that broken off upon its repetition 
by an appalling discord—if those ex- 
perts could have seen Peter Joyce’s face 
as he leaned over the dead man, all their 
vast and unappeased curiosity might 
have been satisfied. 
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LEADER OF BOY BANDITS IS RETAKEN 
AVING escaped from the rooms of the Children’s Society in Brooklyn, New 
York, by sliding down a rope ladder made of sheets, Michael Richetti, 
fifteen years old, leader of a gang of boy bandits in Long Island City, made use 
of the few days he was at liberty to carry out four robberies, according to the 


confession he is said to have made to the police. 


When taken into custody 


he was wearing two suits of clothing, one with knickerbockers, and the other 
with long trousers. In his pockets were several pocket knives, fountain pens, 
stick pins, and other articles, part of the booty, officers declare, he had secured 


from his raids on apartment houses, 


Until broken up by the arrest of several of its members the gang of young 
outlaws had its headquarters in a cave near a railroad on Long Island. 
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APTAIN WENTON looked 
up in quick surprise as De- 
tective Jim Slade entered the 
private office. Slade, an old 
friend, had been assigned to Wenton’s 
precinct for more than a year, and had 
a habit of dropping into the captain’s 
room now and then for a chat. So it 
was not his entrance that surprised Cap- 
tain Wenton, nor the manner of it, but 
the lock that Wenton, glancing up 
quickly, caught in Detective Jim Siade’s 
face. 

“What’s the idea, Jim?” the captain 
asked. “You look as though the mort- 
gage was due to-morrow and all mem- 
bers of the family bedridden. I happen 
to know that your wife and youngsters 
are fat and healthy, and that there is 
no mortgage.” 

“I haven’t any personal grief,” Slade 
said, attempting to grin. ‘“Didn’t know 
my face looked unnatural.” 

“Suppose you sit down and tell me 
about it. That long face of yours must 
exist for some reason.” 

“It has to do with you, and not with 
me,” said the detective. 

“Um! Well, let’s hear the worst.” 

Detective Jim Slade sat down at one 
end of the captain’s desk, took a cigar 
from a waistcoat pocket, bit off the end, 
and touched a lighted match to the 
other end, took a couple of puffs, and 
through the haze of blue smoke looked 
at his superior and old friend critically. 

“Bully Kane is back,” he announced. 

4B ps 





Wenton laughed a bit, and then sat 
up straighter in the desk chair. 

“What of it?” he snapped. “Every 
man sent to the penitentiary for a short 
term gets back sooner or later, unless 
he dies behind the walls.” 

“We're old pals, you and I. Let’s get 
this straight,” Slade begged. “No use 
blufing with me. Bully Kane is back, 
and that may mean trouble. And 
trouble at this particular tinie——” 

“T get you,” the captain said. “Let 
me think a minute.” 

He thought back to the days when he 
had patrolled this very precinct with his 
vartner, down at the docks. Bully 
Sane, chief of the river rats, was a bru- 
tal thug who handled his gang like a 
eeneal. He had clashed with Wenton, 
and, having a certain amount of politi- 
cal power behind him just prior to elec- 
tion, had carried the matter higher up 
and had made an effort to get Wenton 
suspended and later kicked off the force. 
tharges’ Wen- 
ton, when his partner turned his back 
because of political reasons, had raided 
half a dozen river-front resorts single- 
handed and had arrested Bully Jane 
for murderous A reform 
mayor, elected the following day, had 
journeyed to the hospital and made 
Wenton a ceptain, and Bully Kane had 
been sent to the big prison up the river. 
His gang had been scattered. And now, 
according to Detective Jim Slade, Bully 
Kane was back, 
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“Tell me about it,” Wenton said. “T 
thought it was about time he was get- 
ting out.” 

“He got out five months ago and 
some of his friends liustled him to the 
West,” Slade explained. ‘And a couple 
of his old lieutenants came here and 
passed the word. You'd think it was 
the Corsican returning from that island 
where they had him. Word has been 
slippin’ around for the past six weeks or 
so that Bully Kane was comin’ back, 
and that the good old days were comin’ 
back with him.” 

Wenton’s teeth shut with a snap. 

“Kane has a perfect right to come 
back, having served his sentence, and 
the right to stay in town as long as he 
behaves himself. But the good old 
days, as they call ’em—they are not 
coming back, Jim. We cleaned up this 
precinct for the mayor, and we're going 
to keep it clean. We've got it so an 
honest sailorman can go three blocks 
from his ship without having his head 
smashed in and his roll taken, and hon- 
est sailormen are going right ahead 
having that sort of protection.” 

“Still, I’m worried a bit,” Slade said. 
“There’s an election comin’ on, and 
the old gang wants to get back in 
power, naturally. And if we have a 
big muss down at the docks now the 
opposition newspapers will naturally 
make monkeys out of us, say that the 
police can’t keep the city quiet, and all 
that rot.” 

“Got anything else to tell me, Jim?” 
Wenton asked. 

“Yes; they’re up to something. 
There’s going to be Hades poppin’ down 
at the docks any minute, and you might 
as well get ready. Bully Kane is aiter 
you, of course.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“In fact, captain, he has sworn that 
he’ll get you.” 

“He has, eh? Shot from the dark, or 
something like that?” 

“Only as a last resort, captain. That 
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would be too quick and easy to suit 
Bully Kane. If he had lived in the 
right age he would have made a peach 
of a torturer. He wants to break you 
down, discredit you, disgrace you if he 
can, and take particular pains to let you 
know that he did it.” 

“T see. Well, Jim, I’m not exactly 
shivering because of Bully Kane and 
his gang and his threats. But I don’t 
want an outbreak down there just now. 
It’d look bad.” 

“It'd be great political capital for the 
old gang,” Jim Slade admitted. “I’m 
keepin’ my eyes open, of course.” 

“Thanks, Jim.” 

“And the minute there’s an indication 
of the well-known Hades commencin’ 
to pop, I'll send in a call. Bui—you 
know your business, of course—but 
don’t you think a few extra men scat- 
tered around Js 

“No!” said Wenton in 
tones. “I’ll not do Bully Kane the credit 
of scattering a few more men around. 
The best way to lick a man like Bully 
Kane is to show other men that he isn’t 
considered bad at all. He lives on a 
bluff and always has. He isn’t half as 
bad as he is painted, and as his follow- 
ers think he is. I got him once all by 
myself, and I can do it again.” 

“But you’re a captain now.” 

“Doesn't make a bit of difference. 
If I find it necessary I'll leave the office, 
go down there, and handle Bully Kane 
alone.” 
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The following night the reign of 
terror began, something like the old 
days, save that it was not so open. 
Hfalf a dozen sailors were beaten and 
robbed. There were a score or more 
brawis. And the men on the beats re- 
ported that the lawbreakers were shield- 
ing one another as they had formerly 
when the law had little power in the 
district. 

Captain Wenton did not increase his 

















force on duty. He announced that he 
expected the regular officers to handle 
any lawlessness, and that he wanted the 
district as quiet as it had been before. 
“Tt’s Bully Kane, all right,’ Jim 
Slade reported to him. “I haven’t set 
eyes on him, but he’s behind all this. 
l’ve seen a lot of sly grins on the faces 
of some of the old-timers. I’m afraid 
they’re preparin’ for a big riot.” 
Wenton éaid nothing in reply. Al- 
ready opposition newspapers were hint- 
ing that the efficiency of the police in 
the, river-front precinct was a myth 


only. And a certain high official jour- 


neyed down to the district and held 
speech with Wenton. 
“T’ll handle it, sir,’ Wenton said 


shortly. “It won’t do a bit of good to 
put a lot of men down there; it would 
advertise the fact that we were afraid of 
Bully Kane. I’m going to handle it 
with the regular boys, and in the regu- 
lar way.” 

For more than a week the lawless- 
ness in the district increased. Kane’s 
men were up to their old tricks again. 
One policeman, caught alone in an alley 
in the early morning hours, had been 
stripped of his uniform, beaten, and left 
in the street for his companion to find. 
When Captain Wenton heard that he 
clenched his teeth and paced the floor 
of his private office, thinking it over. 

“Showing disrespect for the uni- 
form, are they?” he said to himself, 
“That’s the one thing Bully Kane thinks 
will get me started. Well, if he insists, 
I’m about ready to start.” 

Slade came in around midnight to 
report. 

“l’ve seen Kane,’ he announced. 
“He’s out in the open now. J] 
him in one of his old loafing places, with 
half a dozen of his friends around him. 
He had that old sneer on his face, and 
he laughed when he saw me. He’s 
workin’ under orders from the old polit- 
ical crowd, all right.” 

That night there were half a dozen 
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robberies and a few assaults. Two ar- 
rests were made, unimportant arrests 
of men who had no connection at all 
with Buily Kane. The first editions of 
the morning papers were loud in their 
clamor for more efficient police. Cap- 
tain Wenton’s face flushed when he read 
them. 

At home the following morning, just 
after he had bathed and dressed, he re- 
ceived a telephone call from the mayor. 

“T know that you’re doing the best 
you can, Wenton,” he said, “but don’t 
you think we’d better go after that gang 
strong? I’ve had a talk with the com- 
missioner about it. He thinks as I do 
—that you are the man to handle the 
situation, but that you should have some 
help.” 

“T handled it by myself before, sir, 
Wenton reminded the mayor. 

“I know that you did, and you 
handled it right. But you are a cap- 
tain now, and a valuable officer, and we 
can’t have you taking unnecessary risks. 
I hate to suggest it, but can’t your men 
hang something on this Bully Kane, 
something that will have him detained 
at least until after election?” 

“Sir,” Wenton said, “Bully Kane’s 
stock in trade is the idea that he is an 
important bad man and that everybody 
is afraid of him. If I sent more men 
down to the docks it would be all over 
the district in half an hour that Bully 
Kane had the police on the run. ~The 
way to get him is to ignore him as much 
as possible.” 

“But we can’t ignore these assaults 
and robberies,” the mayor said. 

“T’ll handle it, sir, unless you’d rather 
put some other captain down there,” 
Wenton said. 

“You know that I don’t want to do 
anything of the kind, Wenton. You 
cleaned up that district, and it is yours. 
I’ll trust the situation to your judgment, 
after all. But take care of yourself.” 

Wenton reported for duty that night 
with a glint in his eye and his lower 
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jaw shot out in a belligerent fashion. 
He called Detective Jim Slade into his 
private office. 

“I’m getting a bit sick of this Bully 
Kane stuff,’ Wenton said. “Keep in 
touch with me to-night, Jim, if anything 
is started down there. We've got to 
clean the district up again, and we may 
as well do it now, and be done.” 

Jim Slade journeyed to the water 
front and began his patrol. He was a 
sort of free-lance detective under Wen- 
ton’s command, and he knew the water- 
front district as well as did Wenton. 
In the old days both of them had walked 
a beat there. 

Detective Jim Slade knew, as soon as 
he reached the narrow, poorly lighted 
street lined with resorts of cheap char- 
acter, that there was “something in the 
air.” Furtive-eyed men slipped past 
him in the shadows, purposely avoiding 
him. Proprietors of the little greasy 
restaurants were nervous when Jim 
Slade entered. 

“Every man of ’em afraid something 
is going to be pulled off, and hopin’ that 
it won’t be in his place,” Slade told him- 
self. 

He stopped on a dark corner and 
made sure that his revolver was where 
he could get it instantly. There was a 
mist falling, and a cold wind blew up 
from the water front. The district was 
entirely too quiet for safety; it was like 
the moment before an explosion. 

Slade went on down the street, glanc- 
ing about him continually. He entered 
another resort and walked through it. 
He was looking for a man wanted on 
suspicion. In the resort he came face 
to face with Bully Kane. Half a dozen 


of Kane’s best men were scattered 
around the room. 
Detective Jim Slade noticed their 


black looks, and then turned his back on 
them the 
counter. 


deliberately and went to 


He ordered a cigar, and took 


He paid 


plenty of time to pick it out. 
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for it with a bill and examined his 
change with care. 

“What you shakin’ 
manded of the proprietor. 
chill ?” 

The proprietor only shook the more. 
Slade touched match to his cigar and 
turned around slowly. Bully Kane, 
sneering, hands on hips, was standing 
within six feet of him. 

“How’s the fly cop to-night?” 
asked. 

Slade met his eyes, and took the cigar 
from the corner of his mouth. He was 
proud of his profession, and he did not 
like the term “fly cop.” Kane knew 
it. 

“Referrin’ to me?” he asked. 

“You're the only fly bull in sight.” 

“Tryin’ to stand on your hind legs 
and show fight, are you?” Detective 
Jim Slade said. “Don’t make me laugh, 
Kane. You throw an awful bluff at 
bein’ a bad man, but you’re not, really.” 

“That sor’ Kane asked in sneering 
tones, thrusting his chin forward, his 
little eyes glittering. 

“It’s not bein’ bad, Kane—it’s only 
indigestion. I’ve heard that the food 
up the river isn’t any too good for a 
delicate stomach.” 

Bully Kane’s face turned purple, and 
his fists were thrust down at his sides. 

“Fresh, ain’t you?” he said. 

“Not exactly. But it amuses me 
when an ex-con tries to carry on. You 
never were very bad, Kane, and you’re 
less than you were. If I were some of 
these old-timers I’d hook up with a 
live one or else go it alone.” 

Bully Kane sensed immediately that 
Slade was trying to undermine his in- 
fluence with those of the district who 
looked to him for leadership. He took 
another step forward. 

“You can’t talk like that to 
bull or no bull!” 

“Behave!” Slade told him, putting 
the cigar back into his mouth. “You 
don’t scare me at all, Kane. You never 
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did scare me, if you want to know. 
Bluff you are—that’s all!” 

For a moment they glared 
other, and then Detective Jim 
gave a little laugh and turned his back, 
walked to th * door, turned, and grinned 
at Bully Kane, and went out into tl 


each 


lade 
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ic 
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night. It had been an exhibition o 
nerve, but Slade had known it to be 
necessary. It never would have done 


that he 
and he was 


for him to have shown was 
worried over the situation, 


playing Wenton’s game. 


Slade went on looking for his man. 
He turned down a foul-odored alley 


where there was little light. And some- 
thing came out of the dark and crashed 
down upon his head, and Detective Jim 
Slade stretched his length on the 
ground. 


LIL, 


Captain Wenton received the report 
nf full from a headquarters man who 
vas prowling around the district search- 
ie for a murderer. 
got Jim Slade,’ 
concluding 


‘They 
his account. 
nital——head smashed and 
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inside out. | Fy even 
And all Hades is break- 
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him to the ho 
pockets turned 
took his shield. 
ing loose down here, 
small-sized riot in 
about who did 
bragging that he and some of his men 
got Slade.” 


captain. 


resort. NO 
Bully Kane is 


every 


doubt 


Wenton ordered three detectives to 
go to the water front, and paced 
back and for th across his office for a 
time, pondering it, Half hour later 
one of , detectives reported. It was 
as the headquarters man had 
Bully Kane and his men were running 
the water front, and after the old 
fashion. 
Captain 
sergeant. 
“Take charge of the station,” he said. 
“Be ready to send the wagon when I 
call for it. I’m going after Bully Kane.” 


oe 
tnen he 


said: 


Wenton called in a desk 


“Pardon me, sir, but if you want 


help e 
“I didn’t need help before to get 
Bully Kane, and I'll not need it this 
time,” \Venton snappily told him, 

He buckled on a revoiver and reached 
for his cap. He did not dream of 
changing to civilian clothes. He was 
in his fighting uniform, and he wanted 
every man to know it. He stalked from 
the station and walked rapidly down the 
street. He might have been an officer 
going out to patrol a peaceful suburb. 

Wenton made no effort to use a de- 
partment automobile, and did not even 
travel by street car. He did not doubt 
that he had been watched, for Kane 
generally had a spy near the station 
when he was on a rampage. He did 
not doubt that word.already had been 
sent to the water that Captain 
Wenton was on his way down there. 

\Wenton knew every foot of the dis- 





front 


trict from his patrolman days. He 
slipped through cross streets and al- 
leys, for he wanted to reach the center 
of the disturbance before being dis- 


covered. It was something for an ofii- 
cer to go into that ples alone; usu- 
ally the patrolmen walked in 
at night. And Wenton 
man. Those thugs generally laughed 
at a patrolman and considered him 
harmless, but they did not look at Cap- 
tain Wenton that way 
He slipped around the 
house, and was close to the narrow 
et. Standing back in the shadows, 
Wenton watched and listened for a 
time. He men staggering in and 
some of the cheap resorts. He 
fight start, saw two patrolmen 
stop it, and saw them sur 
thugs. The patrolmen 
but the men who had 
and that was 


pairs there 
was a hated 


end of a ware- 


saw 
Out of 
Saw a 

sh in to 
rounded by the 
vere not harmed, 
been fight away, 
what the thugs wanted. 

From one of the resorts came shouts 
and loud laughter. From another came 
a foreign sailor, to stagger along the 


‘ 


ing got 








street, tears running down his cheeks. 
He had been robbed and kicked out; 
Wenton could tell that at a glance. 

Still, Wenton made no move. He 
glanced toward the patrol call box on 
the corner, and made sure that he had 
his keys. He slipped through the shad- 
ows to the box, unlocked it, and left the 
door ajar. All he had to do now was 
to reach inside and throw the lever, and 
the “hurry up” call would go in. 

A shot sounded down the street. 
Wenton saw three thugs pursuing a 
patrolman, saw the officer get his back 
to a wall and start to fight. It was a 
swift encounter. Almost instantly the 
thugs had disappeared into an alley, 
and the patrolman was stretched on the 
ground. Another officer ran to him, 
picked him up, and carried him toward 
the box to send in a call for an ambu- 
lance. Wenton stepped from the shad- 
ows. 

“Bully Kane did it, sir,” the officer 
said. “I saw him, and so did a dozen 
others. Some of them would make 
good witnesses, too—they don’t belong 
to Kane’s gang.” 

“That’s all I want,” Wenton snapped. 
“Send in your call, and leave the door 
of that box unlocked.” 

Captain Wenton straightened his uni- 
form coat, adjusted his cap, and stepped 
forward. Straight down the narrow 
street he walked, beneath the bright 
light at the corner. His shield and his 
buttons carried a message for all men to 
see. Wenton was there, alone, on grim 
business. 

Half a score of men slipped back into 
the shadows as he passed. Not all men 
of the district were in sympathy with 
Bully Kane’s attempt to bring back the 
old days of disorder and _ violence. 
Others skipped on ahead to give warn- 
ing. Men wanted for certain things 
faded away into the night. A sudden 
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hush seemed to fall over the district. 
Wenton went to the biggest resort, 
Kane’s old headquarters, and kicked 
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He stepped 
inside and looked over the place. 
The proprietor was cringing behind 


open the swinging doors. 


his counter. Two score men were in 
the resort, some sitting at little tables, 
some leaning against the wall. There 
were men who sneered openly at Wen- 
ton, others who looked away furtively, 
still others who tried to get from the 
place as speedily as possible. 

Slowly the crowd parted, and soon 
Wenton saw a sort of lane before him. 
But he did not make the mistake of 
starting to walk through it. Having 
loeked them over, he turned to the pro- 
prietor. 

“Running wild again, are you?” he 


demanded. “Reports have come in that 
you're getting pretty noisy around 
here.” 


“T—] hope not more than usual, sir,” 
the proprietor said, stammering. 

“Don’t try to lie to me! I knew you 
when I walked a beat. I know every 
trick up your sleeve and every thought 
in your head! Detective Jim Slade, my 
friend for years, came down here to- 
night on business. He met Bully Kane 
in your place and they stood up to each 
other. And after Slade went out he 
was knocked on the head. I’ve come 
down here for Bully Kane.” 

There was silence in the big room, 
save for the heavy breathing of some 
of the men. 

“Jim Slade is my friend, and this 
thing is between Bully Kane and my- 
self,” Captain Wenton declared. “Kane’s 
mighty handy having his men strike an 
officer in the dark. That’s a coward’s 
way. If this Bully Kane is such a high 
and mighty bad man, why don’t he 
come out in the open? There are men 
in this room who look to Kane as to a 
Are they standing behind a man 
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boss. 
who’s a coward?’ 
Silence again, save for a shuffling foot 
here and there. 
“If Bully Kane is anything but a big 
bully and rank coward—if he’s anything 
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but yellow—he’ll show himself and 
stand up in front of me. I realize the 
fact that I came here alone, and that 
any half dozen of you probably could 
get the best of me. If you try it, you’re 
sneaks. I tell you this is between Kane 
and myself, because Kane smashed Jim 
Slade, or had it done. Bring him out— 
I’m waitin’! I’m waitin’ to beat him to 
a pulp—the skunk! Why, he’s not man 
enough for you men to listen to! If 
you want to run a gang, get a leader 
who’s got something behind his talk!” 

Came a roar from the back of the 
room, and Bully Kane sprang into the 
little lane the men in the place had left. 
His coat and hat were off, his shirt 
sleeves were rolled above his elbows. 
He looked a giant, a powerful brute. 

“Afraid to face you, am I?” Kane 
asked, sneering. “I’ve been waitin’ 
for the chance.” 

“You could have had it any day by 
telephoning,” Wenton told him. 

Bully Kane roared and charged. 
Wenton tossed his cap to one side, 
stepped quickly to the other side, met 
the flying body with his own, and took 
it in his close embrace. The other men 
had charged back against the wall. 
This was a matter between two bitter 
enemies, and they waited for Kane to 
prove his mastery. 

And Wenton sensed what it meant. 
If Kane defeated him, then Kane would 
rule the water front and every thug 
would rush to his banner. If he de- 
feated Kane he would gain friends, and 
perhaps more foes of a sort. 

They broke away and rushed again. 
Wenton gave back, fighting to get near 
the wail and put his back against it. He 
returned blow for blow. It was not 
an easy battle, for Kane couid fight. 

“T did it once, and I’m going to do it 
Wenton cried. “I said 
it—you’re not half a man!” 


again, Kane,” 


Kane cursed loudly and rushed in 
again. This was a battle where no rules 


of combat were observed. Kane bit and 
kicked and gouged; he grasped Wen- 
ton’s wrist and tried to snap it across 
his knee. Wenton hurled him back to 
a corner, stood before him, and began 
hammering him down. 

The better man began to show, 
There were growls of surprise from the 
others in the room. Bully Kane was 
fighting a losing battle now, and he 
knew it. His brutality and lust for vic- 
tory could not stand against the deter- 
mination of the man who knew that 
his friend had been struck down from 
the dark. 

And Wenton had breath enough, now 
and then, to talk. 

“Gang leader?” he asked. “Who'd 
take orders from you? Smash my 
friend on the head, will you? I came 
down here to get you, Bully Kane, and 
I’m doing it!) Why don’t you fight, you 
yellow pup?” 

Kane was trying it. Wenton’s taunts 
renewed his courage for a moment, and 
he beat the captain back. But Wenton 
returned to the fray like a human 
whirlwind, pounding at the face and 
breast of Bully Kane, tearing into him, 
giving him what punishment he could. 

+ 


Wenton’s own face was a mass of 


bruises and his uniform coat was in 
ribbons. But he fought on, knowing 


what the outcome must be. He was 
fizhti 


g 
i 


ng 
ime the men around them understood. 
e was standing up to his man, not as 


the buily at his own game, at a 


i 
1 


an officer of the law, but as another man 





defending his friend. 
Then there came a crash, and Bully 


Kane’s legs sank under him, and he col- 
lapsed to the floor. 

Wenton staggered back against the 
wall. 

“Well, [ did it,” he said. 


“Ts this the 
thing you men want to call leader—thi 


yellow thing here? If you do, I’m sorry 
for you!” 

There came no word of reply. Cap- 
tain Wenton tried to button the collar 
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of his torn coat. He took out a hand- 
kerchief and wiped his face. And then 
he stooped over and picked up Bully 
Kane. 

“What now?’ a voice demanded. 
“This scrap was between you two men. 
Goin’ to make a pinch after beatin’ 
him up?” 

“T am, but not because he fought me,” 
Wenton said. “I’m arresting Bully 
Kane for complicity in the assault on 
Detective Jim Slade, and for helping 
beat up a patrolman just before I came 
in here looking for him. I’m arrestin’ 
him, and I’m taking him with me. 
Understand ?” 

Wenton backed toward the door, 
staggering beneath the weight of the 
unconscious Bully Kane. He kicked 
the doors open and went out into the 
street with his burden. Men darted 
away from him. Word of the fight had 
been passed from resort to resort, and 
Wenton knew that all was not over. 

He reached the box, put in a hand, 
and sent in a “hurry up” call. And 
then, his back against the post and Bully 
Kane at his feet, he waited. 

Wenton anticipated an attempt at 
rescue, and he was not mistaken. From 
all sides, from the shadows, men rushed. 
He whipped out his revolver and fired 
once into the air. He knew that there 
were patrolmen in the vicinity, but he 
doubted whether they could give him 
much aid against such a mob. 

His foes stopped at the shot. 

“ll plug the first man who gets too 
near,” Wenton cried. ‘You don’t take 
this prisoner away from me!” 

Curses came from the darkness in 
reply, but they did not rush. No man 
wanted to be the first, or the second, 
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for Wenton was known as a dead 
shot with a revolver. 

Then the night was split with flame, 
and Wenton felt a searing pain in his 
shoulder and reeled against the box. 
His revolver spoke twice, and the men 
before him scattered. This was going 
too far. One of Bully Kane’s lieuten- 
ants had fired a shot from the dark, and 
all there knew that there must be a reck- 
oning. Every man hoped that Wenton 
had not recognized him, for Wenton 
knew most of them by sight. 

Another shot came, and Wenton 
crouched beneath the box and fired at 
the flash. He heard a shriek of pain, 
and smiled grimly. From far down the 
street came the sound of a gong. The 
“hurry-up” wagon was at hand. 

Bluecoats poured from it, riot sticks 
in their hands. Wenton got weakly to 
his feet. 

“Take this thing in and have the sur- 
geon look it over” he commanded. “I’ll 
need the doc myself a little later. And 
wait for me a minute.” 

3ack down the street Wenton stag- 
gered alone, waving back the officers 
who would have accompanied him. He 
still held his revolver in his hand, wait- 
ing for another shot from the dark, but 
none caine. He went back to the resort 
and kicked in the doors. 

“Close up,” he said. “And keep 
closed until we have a little investiga- 
tion. Orders! Understand?” 

Two score men glared at him while 
the proprietor whimpered. Captain 
Wenton looked them over scornfully, 
then tottered into the street again, and 
up it toward the wagon. 

“Bully Kane, huh!” he muttered. “He 
came back, did he? As if I cared!” 





PRISONERS DELIVERED BY AIRPLANE 


AN FRANCISCO is the first city in the world to have a prisoner taken to jail 
in an airplane. James Kelly is the man who was escorted to jail via the air 
route. He rode in one of the new planes recently added to the equipment of the 
police department of that city. 
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JOHN KANE, Former Chief Inspector, 
CLD, New Scotland “rd 


MID the turmoil of the Great 

War the death of ex-Chief 
Inspector John Kane in May, 
1915, passed almost unno- 
ticed, but he long will be remembered 
at the Yard as one of the cleverest 
detectives of his day. 

Kane was an Irishman, and he spent 
three years in that famous body, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, before he 
came to London and joined the police 
force there. Probably the R. I. C. did 
not offer the scope that a man of Kane’s 
ambitions needed. But whatever the 
reason for the charge, Scotland Yard 
benefited, and the young officer found 
himself in a congenial atmosphere. 

He was of a kindly disposition, 
familiar enough with his friends—who 
still speak affectionately of Jack Kane 
—but somewhat reserved with stran- 
gers, and giving one the impression 
that he lived only for his work, which 
was a pleasure to him. He had his 
own methods, too, and a fair share 
of originality, but it is hard work that 
makes the successful detective, and 
Kane proved the truth of that state- 
ment. For thirty years he did not take 
a holiday, and throughout that long 
period he was never once absent from 
his duties owing to illness. A wonder- 
ful record which few men can hope 
to equal. 

Kane entered the service in 1874, and 
retired in the closing days of 1911. 
If we add his three years in the Irish 





police we get a total of forty years as 
an officer of the law. Probably he 
regarded his retirement as his greatest 
misfortune, for he would have liked to 
have been able to go on forever. 

Thirty-seven years form a_ big 
slice of one’s life, and to the Irishman 
they embraced many exciting and novel 
experiences. He was the leading police 
official in scores of cases which have 
aroused the interest of England; some- 
times they have held the attention of the 
world. The “Swami” sensation was, 
undoubtedly, one of the latter. 

Frank and Laura Jackson started a 
bogus society to which they gave many 
high-sounding, meaningless titles, one 
of which was The Theocratic Unity. 

The male swindler took the mysteri- 
ous name of “Horos,” and the woman 
called herself “The Swami.” Their 
society was supposed to be mystic, and 
was supposed to confer certain powers 
akin to the spiritual upon those lucky 
enough to be elected members. Young 
girls were attracted to it because the 
promoters hinted that once they were 
initiated into its mysteries they would 
be able to fascinate any man they loved, 
and immediately they offered them- 
selves for membership their common 
sense was lulled by the performance of 
certain ceremonies. 

The mystic, or even the suggestion 
of it, always has had a magnetic ef- 
fect upon women, and “The Swami,” 
who was really the brains of the move- 
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ment, soon gathered in a fine harvest. 
Girls were robbed and cast into the 
streets, most of them too ashamed to 
tell of their experiences. 

Kane was selected to investigate the 
activities of the Jacksons, and, in the 
guise of an inquirer after spiritualism, 
he made his acquaintance with the 
rogues. It did not take the shrewd 
detective more than a few hours to 
discover the real nature of Frank and 
Laura Jackson. Stripped of the 
“Horos” and “The Swami,” they were 
a sorry pair of scoundrels, and he pro- 
ceeded to accumulate the necessary evi- 
dence to secure their conviction. 

The Theocratic Unity was more suc- 





cessful than can be imagined. It 
seems incredible now that so many 
could have been gulled by it. Kane 


learned the full details of scores of 
cases where too-confiding girls hardly 
out of the schoolroom had been en- 
snared. He decided to ignore the 
charge of obtaining money by false 
pretenses, for there was a more serious 
charge under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of England, and it was under 
this act that they were arraigned when 
Inspector Kane arrested the Jacksons. 

The story the detective told created 
an enormous sensation, and the trial 
at the Old Bailey was one of the most 
sensational in the annals of crime. 
Kane had the case at his finger tips, 
and, though the Jacksons wriggled and 
lied and whined, there was no way of 
escape for them. The detestive ruth- 
lessly had fulfilled his task, and in open 
court the secrets of the prisoners were 
laid bare. ‘“‘Horos” was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude, and the 
woman to seven. 

It was the most effective plan for 
separating as dangerous a pair of ras- 
cals as the world has ever known. For 
his conduct in the affair the officer was 
warmly praised. Owing to the nature 
of the offenses with which the prison- 
ers were charged, it had proved a dif- 
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ficult and delicate one to handle, but 
the quiet, reserved, persevering detec- 
tive brought it to a triumphant conclu- 
sion. The Jacksons thought that not 
one of their victims would have the 
courage to come into court. It was 
John Kane who saw to it that they 
were bitterly disappointed. 

The prosecution of the ten members 
and ex-members of the Mile End 
Board of Guardians was another of 
Inspector Kane’s cases. He collected 
the police evidence of fraud and 
bribery, living in London’s East End 
and mingling with the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the accused men. Evi- 
dence that would be accepted in a 
court of justice was not easy to secure, 
for the suspects had loyai friends and 
devoted families; but the public had 
to be protected, and Kane allowed no 
appeal to his heart to affect him. It 
was his duty to unearth the facts, and 
the result of the trial proved that he 
had _ succeeded. 

This was a case in which there was 
no scope for showy detective work. It 
was mainly underground or behind the 
scenes. The Guardians and ex-Guar- 
dians knew who was after them, and 
they dug trenches and mounted guns, 
as it were, but Kane overcame all op- 
position. He was not the man to tem- 
porize or to enter into negotiations 
with the enemy. He was coldly polite 
to those whom he fought against— 
nothing more. 

Every detective who reaches emi- 
nence has his narae coupled with one 
outstanding case. Inspector Kane’s 
fame, if not created, was at any rate 
enchanced and consolidated by his as- 
sociation with Adolf Beck. It was 
due entirely to Kane’s cleverness and 
resourcefulnes that a great wrong was 
righted. 

The Beck case really started in 1877, 
when a man calling himself John Smith 
was convicted at the Old Bailey of 
obtaining money from certain women 
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by false pretenses. Many years later 
a woman suddenly came face to face 
with Adolf Beck in the West End of 
London. She seized him by the arm 
and declared that he was the person 
who had swindled her in the previous 
year. Beck denied the accusation, but 
he was given into custody, and at the 
police station other women identified 
him as the man who had swindled them 
in the same way as he had—they al- 
leged—defrauded the woman who had 
first preferred the charge against him. 

All this seemed conclusive enough, 
but there was more to come. A gentle- 
man who had been interested in the 
proceedings against John Smith in 1877 
now came forward, having been struck 
by the similarity in the frauds, and 
stated that Beck was in reality John 
Smith, the ex-convict. The records 
were looked up, and it was discovered 
that Smith’s methods of obtaining 
money and Deck’s—as charged against 
him—were identical. 

That was enough. Beck was com- 
mitted for trial, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude, 
his convict clothes being marked with 
the letters D. W., which indicate that 
the wearer has been convicted before. 

Beck never ceased to protest his in- 
nocence, and he was the subject of 
numberless petitions to the home secre- 
tary. He was sentenced in 1896, and 
in 1898 his solicitor convinced the home 
office that, whereas John Smith was a 
Jew, Beck was not. The authorities 
thereupon had the letters D. W. re- 
moved from the convict’s attire, but 
they affirmed that, even though this 
was his first offense, he was guilty, and 
Beck served his time. 

In 1901 he was released on license, 
and three years later was again arrested 
on the same charge. At the Old Bailey 
ne was found guilty, but, as a doubt 
had arisen in the judge’s mind, sentence 
was postponed. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
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Inspector Kane dropped in at Totten- 
ham Court Road police station to look 
over the charge sheet and to see the 
prisoners awaiting their police court 
appearance. Among these he came upon 
an individual who interested him in- 
stantly. 

“That fellow is very like Adolf 
Beck,” he remarked to another officer. 
“What is he charged with?” 

“Defrauding women, sir,” was the 
answer. “He first called himself Cap- 
tain Weiss, but now he says his real 
name is Will Thomas.” 

Inspector Kane went into the prison- 
er’s cell, where he was received with 
an easy courtesy characteristic of the 
criminal who has had a long acquaint- 
ance Wilir-prison life. 

“Where did you get those scars on 
your brow and chin?” asked Kane, sud- 
denly recalling the imporiant fact that 
many of the women who had testified 
against Beck had mentioned these scars 
as identifying the swindler. Curiously 
enough, Adolf Beck bore no scars, but 
that did not save him from conviction. 

“Oh, I’ve forgotten,” said Will 
Thomas airily. “It’s so long ago that 
you can’t expect me to remember.” 

“Whatever you call yourself now,” 
said Kane incisively, “I have reason to 
believe that you are the John Smith 
who was sentenced to three years’ penal 
servitude in 1877 for defrauding 
women, and also that you committed 
the frauds for which Adolf Beck was 
sentenced in 1896, and you are also 
responsible for the swindles for which 
he is awaiting sentence now. You are 
very much like Beck, you are a Jew, 
and these scars have been referred to 
by several of your victims. 

“Will Thomas” laughed. He was 
perfectly at his ease, but he had the 
grace to admit everything after Kane 
had made certain inquiries. Of course, 
Adolf Beck was released, and a “free 
pardon” offered him, together with the 
sum of two thousand pounds. He 











declined the latter, and asked for a 
special inquiry. This was granted, and, 
naturally, the astute detective was one 
of the principal witnesses. 

The report of the committee was 
that “a deplorable failure of justice” 
had been caused by mistaken identity. 
Nearly every one concerned came in for 
censure, with the exception of Inspec- 
tor Kane. He was the hero of the 
hour, for it is by far a greater feat 
to save an innocent man than to cap- 
ture a guilty one. There is no doubt 
that had it not been for that casual 
call at the police station in Tottenham 
Court Road the unfortunate Norwe- 
gian, Beck, would have been sent to 
penal servitude for the second time 
for an offense of which he was com- 
pletely innocent. 

The writer met Beck after his com- 
plete vindication by the Court of 
Inquiry, and although he was very bit- 
ter against those who had broken his 
heart and ruined his life, his face al- 
vays lighted up when the name of the 
brilliant Irish detective was mentioned. 

“Ah, but he was good to me,” he said, 
with tears in his eyes. “I have not 
many years to live, but I will always 
pray for Inspector Kane. The world 
knows now that I am an honest man.” 

Kane was always reticent about his 
work, and he seldom referred to the 
Beck affair. This was not entirely due 
to a desire to avoid anything in the 
nature of self-praise. He was too re- 
served to discuss any subject except 
with his most intimate friends, and 
even they found it difficult to get his 
own story. He kept his counsel to the 
end, and with his death a wonderful 
book died, too, for had he only re- 
counted a tenth of his experiences he 
could have produced enough material 
for a great volume which would have 
delighted criminologists. 

It is all in the day’s work any detec- 
tive will tell you if you talk about 
murders and forgeries and _ other 
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crimes. Sensational cases come and go 
and are quickly forgotten because they 
are soon crowded out by others equally 
important. 

John Kane was always at work. He 
must have found hundreds of clews by 
his marvelous memory for faces. Per- 
haps he would be strolling down a Lon- 
don street. A figure would pass him 
swiftly with face averted, but Kane 
would have caught a glimpse of eyes 
or mouth that recalled something long 
since forgotten. 

“Of course, that’s so-and-so,” the 
detective would mutter, turning and fol- 
lowing the object of his suspicions; 
“T wonder why he was so anxious to 
escape recognition.” 

Then would follow independent in- 
vestigations without any communica- 
tion with his chiefs at the Yard, and 
a big swindle would be thwarted before 
its promoters had time to turn round. 

On one occasion, at least, Kane, by 
recognizing a certain criminal, pre- 
vented the murder of a_ well-known 
public man. The ex-convict had pre- 
pared to kill the person he considered 
responsible for his previous conviction, 
but Kane, his suspicions aroused by 
the fellow’s presence in a place far 
from his usual haunts, decided to ar- 
rest him for failing to report to the 
police. Subsequent investigation re- 
vealed the ex-convict’s plans, and he 
was sent back to prison to -serve the 
remainder of his sentence. 

One of Kane's earliest murder cases 
was that which became known as the 
“Grafton Street Mystery.” 

A rumor reached Scotland Yard that 
a man had been murdered in the street 
referred to, and Kane was sent to in- 
vestigate. He arrived outside the 
house just as a heavy box was being 
placed on a barrow for conveyance to 
Charing Cross Station, and the detec- 
tive read the address to which it was 
consigned—a house in one of the poorer 
quarters of Berlin. He had the box 




















taken back into the house and opened, 
and when the lid was lifted a most 
remarkable and blood-curdling incident 
occurred. The body of the murdered 
man had been forced down to fit into 
the box, but it had been done in such 
a way that when the lid was lifted the 
body sprang into a sitting position as 
though the dead man suddenly had 
come to life again. The remarkable 
feature of this murder was that it had 
been carried out by a woman, and for 
that reason it is unique in the category 
of crimes which have been labeled 
“trunk” mysteries. 

The “Massage” frauds were traced 
by Kane and the promoters convicted 
and sentenced. It was another version 
of the get-rick-quick lure based on the 
well-known weakness of mankind for 
obtaining something valuable for a very 
small outlay. 

The swindlers advertised extensively 
in the newspapers to the effect that in 
return for a fee they would train per- 
sons of both sexes in the art of mas- 
saging, and as soon as they were pro- 
ficient well-paid employment was guar- 
anteed. The work was described as 
easy and attractive; indeed, the adver- 
tisement almost proved that the only 
comfortable calling in the world was 
that which they offered everybody. 

Inspector Kane paid the necessary 
fee and became one of the pupils, 
though he never troubled to take a les- 
son. He only wanted to come in daily 
contact with the swindlers and to watch 
their methods. He never asked a ques- 
tion, for he could form his own cor- 
clusions, and before he threw the 
bombshell into the camp of the owners 
of the bogus massage establishment he 
was able to save more than one person 
from the toils of the villains. When 
he was ready with his evidence Kane 
had the conspirators arrested, and his 
case was so complete that the defense 
quickly collapsed. It 
knew more about the inner working 


seemed that he 
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of the fraud that the swindlers knew 
themselves. 

The most depraved and pitiless of 
criminals is the blackmailer. There 
have been murderers for whom one can 
have some sympathy, but a blackmailer 
never yet existed who did not deserve 
hanging. 

A creature got his claws around the 
throat of a gentleman who had a pala- 
tial residence in Herefordshire. He 
demanded money for his silence, and 
the lowest sum he would accept, he 
said, was ten thousand pounds. 

The blackmailer was a mixture of 
the polite rascal and the desperate 
scoundrel, and, having first tried the 
velvet-glove method, and failng to im- 
press his victim, he had recourse to 
the mailed fist. Not only did he 
threaten exposure, but he added a rider 
to the effect that he would shoot him 
if he did not pay up and look pleasant. 

The landowner wisely placed the 
matter in the hands of Scotland Yard, 
and the chief of the criminal investi- 
gation department intrusted the task to 
John Kane. He was given a free hand, 
and his only instructions were to bring 
the blackmailer to justice. 

Acting on Kane’s instructions the 
country gentleman professed to comply 
with the blackmailer’s demands, and he 
wrote to him asking for an appoint- 
ment in London. By return he got 
his answer, and a meeting was arranged 
to take place in a house in Great 
Ormonde Street, a dismal thorough- 
fare in the neighborhood of the British 
Museum. 

It was John Kane, 
kept the appointment. The blackmailer 
must have suspected the worst, for 
when the detective reached the landing 
where the scoundrel was to await his 
victim he found the fellow armed and 
well prepared for emergencies. Prob- 
ibly his suspicions had been aroused 
xy the sudden surrender of the land- 


owner and his eagerness to meet him. 
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Asgit was, Kane flung himself on the 

lackmailer, and a desperate struggle 
ensued. Had the detective been less 
determined, or had his strength failed 
him, he would have been murdered 
there and then, for his antagonist was 
determined not to be taken alive. 

The detective, however, gained the 
upper hand, and succeeded in conveying 
his man to the nearest police station. 
When the blackmailer was sent to penal 
servitude for his double crime—black- 
mail and attempted murder—the police 
realized that they had got safely under 
lock and key one of the most ferocious 
criminals of the century. 

Less than a couple of hundred yards 
from the house in Great Ormonde 
Street Inspector Kane had another 
fight for his life. He was deputed to 
arrest a cutthroat of the very worst 
type, who had boasted that he would 
murder any man who attempted to cap- 
ture him. It was no idle threat either, 
for the criminal had proved his reck- 
lessness in the past, and his disregard 
for human life was notorious. But 
Scotland Yard men seldom worry about 
personal danger, and certainly John 
Kane was not the one to avoid it. 
There was no person in the world of 
whom he was afraid, and when he was 
given instructions to arrest this des- 
perado he went straight after him. 

Bloomsbury is a quaint medley of 
old-fashioned houses. In the same 
street you will find the stately residence 
of a doctor and the foulest of cheap 
lodging houses. It is the haunt of the 
successful and the unsuccessful—the 
tourist, the foreigner, and the lady who 
has come down in the world, and who 
keeps a boarding house to prove it. 
Kane knew every yard of the district, 
especially the quarters of the undesir- 
ables, and to them he betook himself 
on this occasion. 

If he had expected a fight he was 
not disappointed. The wanted man 
evidently had received notice of his ap- 
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proach, and when Kane appeared he 
covered him with his revolver. 

For a few moments the two men 
stood staring at each other as they came 
face to face on the landing of that dis- 
mal old house. Kane was at a disad- 
vantage, for he was unarmed. Had 
the criminal pressed the trigger the de- 
tective would have ceased to exist; but 
during the few seconds he was debating 
with himself as to whether he should 
open fire or not Kane made a dash at 
him, and instantly they were engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle. Locked 
together they rolled over and over down 
the stairs, Kane attempting to secure 
the revolver, and his antagonist equally 
anxious to make use of it. The struggle 
at the bottom of the stairs resolved 
itself into a-battle for the weapon. 

It ended with tragic suddenness. 
There was a report, and Kane felt the 
body of his opponent collapse in his 
arms. It did not take long to discover 
the cause. In the struggle the revolver 
had gone off, and the bullet had pierced 
the heart of the wanted man. It might 
just as easily have killed Inspector 
Kane, who always regarded the incident 
as his narrowest escape from death. 

The theft of the Dublin crown 
jewels is now regarded as one of the 
most fascinating mysteries of modern 
times. Never before have so many 
eminent public men been suspected of 
a crime. Several libel actions have 
arisen out of the sensational burglary ; 
Parliament has considered it, and even 
to-day it is debated. 

The jewels were kept in a safe in 
Dublic Castle, and as the castle is the 
Scotland Yard of Ireland, in that it is 
the headquarters of the police and de- 
tective force of Dublin, the cynical 
smiled when they were told of the 
theft. King Edward was furious, for 
the jewels were to have been used at 
the installation of Lord Pirrie as a 
Knight of St. Patrick during his 
late majesty’s visit to Ireland. But the 
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Irish police could do nothing, and when 
the British government was asked for 
help all they could suggest was that 
Scotland Yard might be invited to in- 
vestigate. In a case of this sort there 
was one man at the Yard peculiarly 
qualified, and that man was Chief In- 
spector John Kane. He was Irish, and, 
as already stated, he had served in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. To Dublin, 
therefore, Kane went, and joined in the 
hunt for the thieves and the jewels. 

No detective, or anybody, for that 
matter, cares to admit defeat, and Kane 
was disappointed over his trip to lre- 
land. He had his suspicions, and if 
he could not prove them he had the 
satisfaction of convincing himself that 
they could not be disproved. But 
where even the viceroy himself was 
criticized the detective had to be care- 
ful. It was no ordinary case, but one 
Which threatened at any moment to 
convulse society. Jt was known that 
King Edward was particularly anx- 
ious to have the mystery solved, and 
there can be no doubt that the theft of 
the crown jewels worried his majesty 
to such an extent that his medical at- 
tendants had to intervene. 

While engaged on this affair Kane 
was helped by a number of busybodies 
who pretended that they were on inti- 
mate terms with the viceregal court. 
One lady of wealth, if not of position, 
sent for him, and whispered that the 
mystery was at an end. 

“I know where the jewels are at this 
very moment, Mr. Kane,” she said. 

“In that case, madam,” said the de- 
tective politely, “I'll be eternally 
obliged if you’ll tell me ail about them, 
and where I can recover them.” 

“Oh, you won’t hav 
she remarked, with a smile. 


e much trouble,” 
“The man 
who stole them was Lord Blank, who 
gave them to his father, who has just 
replaced them in the safe at the castle.” 

The detective looked skeptical, but 
his attitude merely evoked pity. 
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“Go to the castle,’ she said, “and 
ask them to open the safe in your pres- 
ence, and you'll see I’m right.” 

Inspector Kane did not go to the 
castle, however, for he had something 
better to do; but during the next few 
days he heard the lady’s explanation 
repeated in a score of places. For once 
there was a unanimity in the views of 
the excited amateur “sleuths.” Every- 
body was talking about Lord Blank and 
the dramatic interview with his father, 
during which he had confessed to the 
burglary. Circumstantial details were 
added, until it seemed as though there 
had been a crowd present at the scene 
between father and son. 

As it was an easy matter to have the 
safe opened, Kane called at Dublin 
Castle and proceeded to put the rumor 
to the test. Needless to say the jewels 
were still conspicuous by their absence. 
But rumor is a wonderful thing, and 
in the affair ofthe Dublic Castle jeweis 
it is tougher and more enduring than 
ever. It was only a few weeks before 
Christmas that a friend of Lord Blank’s 
explained in the House of Commons 
that the nobleman had not purloined 
the jewels. 

When he abandoned the case, Kane’ 
turned to other and: less sensational 
business. It must have struck him as 
a great change, for a period of close 
intimacy wiih lords and ladies and 
state officials was followed by several 
months of investigation in the East End 
of London and the more squalid 
avenues of the West End. He was in 
at the death at numerous police affairs 
between the years 1907 and 1911, and 
always maintaining that high standard 
which he had set himself the very first 
day he entered the service. 

And then came the day when he 

t retire. He had 
asked much of himself for forty years, 
and he had not been disappointed, but 
he needed a rest, and had to take it. 
The majority of Scotland Yard men 


realized that he mus 
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when they retire live to enjoy for many everybody who knew him, and leaving 
years their well-earned repose. Froest, behind him a reputation which will not 
Dew, Melville, and others can be cited easily die, There may have been 
in proof of this statement, but Chief greater detectives than John Kane, but 
Inspector Kane had worked so hard he did enough for fame, and if only 
and for so long that he left himself for his saving of Adolf Beck he will 
very little leisure. never be forgotten. He retrieved the 

Three and a half years after he left reputation of the police by proving the 
the Yard he died at Ilford, mourned innocence of the victim of their tragic 
by his old comrades, respected by blunder. 


THE BOGUS-PICTURE GAME 
VERY elaborate and painstaking are the preparations which crooks will some- 
times make in order to mulct proposed victims of money. So apparently 
natural is the manner of the crook, and by such slow and gentle degrees are the 
successive steps in the advancement of his scheme made, that often only an 
accident prevents the successful carrying out of his nefarious plans. 

Such an accident happened to “Paper Collar” Joe Krakowski, a well-known 
confidence man, when he sprang his fake-picture game in Minneapolis. Krakow- 
ski, though Polish by birth, has been well educated in England, and is able to 
assume the accent and mannerisms of an E nelish gentleman. 

Posing as an English art dealer, Krakowski engaged a large parlor at a 
popular hotel, in which to exhibit pictures by famous foreign artists, which he 
had, of course, “brought from E urope for discriminating American lovers of art.” 
He paid thirteen dollars a day for the use of the parlor, and, in addition, had 
luxuriant quarters for himself at the hotel. 

Cards were engraved with an assumed name and address in London, and 
invitations were sent to wealthy people in Minneapolis to view the Sremeees, with 
which he would be willing to part if the price offered for them were attractive. 
The paintings, needless to say, were simply copies of really famous canvases, but 
were worth a large amount of money in the aggregate. This the confidence man 
was willing to jeopardize in order to make an enormous profit at little risk— 
so he thought—from unwary purchasers. 

Joe’s ingenious scheme failed, nevertheless, for before he had 


Paper Collar 
‘le sale, a detective, strolling into the hotel lobby one day, had his 


closed a sin 






attention called by the proprietor to ‘“‘a typical English gentleman.” One glance 
at the well-dressed individual pointed out | to him was enough for the observant 
detective, who recognized in the suave “Englishman” the exceedingly clever 


confidence man. 

After a futile attempt to convince the detective that he had reformed and 
become an art dealer, and that the paintings were genuine, Paper Collar Joe 
explained his elaborate swindling ¢ game with some pride, though he admitted 
rather ruefully that he had lost heavily in a financial way by his attempt to put 
it into play. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
WHEN he finds the body of Basil Monck, his employer, at Willow Cottage, Ferrybridge, and the 
revolver with which the man was shot is missing, Johnson, a servant, reports the death to 


the village authorities, and immediately stories 


dead man. 


begin to circulate about those who disliked the 


On the night of the tragedy Reginald Carruthers had called at the cottage to remonstrate with 


Monck about the latter's attentions to Lilah 


Blake, Carruthers’ fiancée, but neither Johnson 


nor Monck had appeared in answer to his summons. After waiting some time he had gone home 
and had written to his rival, asking for an appointment. Next day, realizing that he may be 


suspected of the crime, he tries to recover the 


Lilah Blake makes Carruthers promise not 
t 


letter, but it has disappeared. 
to reveal that he had been at Willow Cottage. 


She admits that she had been fascinated by Monck, but nevertheless agrees to marry Carruthers 
within three months. She tells him that Monck had been married, but separated from his wife, a 


Soston writer, known as Mrs. Irma Lessing, 


Mrs. Monck, mother of the victim, engages 


Johnson, who has entered Carruthers’ employ, 


to help her discover the murderer. Among those she suspects is Richard Fenchurch, who had suffered 
financial loss through Monck, and who marries Mrs. Lessing. When Johnson tells Mrs. Monck that 
he had seen Fenchurch near Willow Cottage on the night of the murder her suspicions are so much 


strengthened that she orders Johnson to give that 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SUSPECT ! 


INGING as he went Lilah’s 

father walked briskly down 

the garden. It was cold, 

but delightfully fine; ideal 
weather for the time of year. This was 
his last walk round for the night. He 
took an old watchman’s lantern with 
him, which he had picked up at a 
second-hand shop. It lent an air of 
business to the expedition. He swung 
it about to see that the gardener had 
closed the frames properly and tucked 
up everything safely. He felt rather 
like a rounds, 
Presently he would return to the house 
and report: “All’s well!” 

His song preceded him down the 
garden, and the cook opened the kitchen 
window softly to listen much to the 
disgust of the housemaid, who felt the 
cold. 

5B ps 


watchman going his 


information to the police, 


“In thy dark eye’s splendor, 

Where the moonbeams love to dwell” 
rang out melodiously on the still, clear 
air, The cook felt a lump in her 
throat. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” she said. “I 
could listen to him all night.” 
“Well, I couldn’t,” 


rather crossly; “‘so, 


Eliza returned 
perhaps when 
you'll kindly shut 


T 1 ” 
it goes to my chest. 


you've had enough, 
the window. 

“Oh, you and your chest!” the cook 
exclaimed with good-natured contempt 
complied with the request. 
“You're not a very cheerful one for a 
wedding. Janet says—Janet was the 


as she 


parlor maid—that she’s never seen any- 
body so liberal with his money as Mr. 
Carruthers.” 

“Well, that don’t affect you and me; 
she don’t share ’em. As to weddings,” 
she added darkly, “it ain’t come to that 
yet.” 
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“No, but it soon will. It’s in the air; 
you can feel it. Presents coming by 
every mail, and he and she looking so 
happy. It does my heart good to see 
ei, 

“Well, it’s a change, at all events. 
They looked gloomy enough a_ while 
back, Heaven knows!” Eliza suffered 
from chronic indigestion, and her views 
soda-mint 





of life were tinged by 
tablets. 
“I never knew any one like you, 


Why not let bygones be by- 
You may not have heard,” the 
cook said with fine sarcasm, “of lovers’ 
quarrels, but they do happen all the 
same and nobody thinks anything about 
‘em afterward.” 

“Oh! if it was only that!” Eliza re- 
plied with a toss of her head. “Being 
engaged myself I  shouldn’t have 
thought anything of that. Of course, 
being in and out of her room, I saw a 
good deal more than you or Janet, 
either. She kept up appearances down- 
stairs, but when she was alone r 
She shook her head and made up in 
expression what she lacked in words. 

“When she was alone you couldn't 
have seen her,’ declared cook with an 
irritating laugh. Fortunately, in the 
interests of peace, Janet came in just 
then with the tea things from upstairs. 

“T left them as long as I could,” she 
said, “but it’s nearly six o’clock, and 
I had to go in. However, he was just 
going, so it didn’t matter.” 

When Reggie got up to go, Lilah 
threw on a wrap and sauntered down 
to the garden gate with him. They had 
so much to say to each other that there 
was always something left at the last. 
She felt that she could never do enough 
to atone for the miserable past, to wipe 
from Reggie’s memory the remem- 


Eliza. 
gones? 





brance of their estrangement. She 
couldn’t bear to think of it herself now: 
she couldn’t understand what madness 
had possessed her. 

They waited a minute by the gate, 
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reluctant to part. It had been such a 
happy day, happier even than usual. 
Lilah felt nearer to Reggie than she 
had ever done before. They had 
crossed all obstacles and stood at last, 
side by side, ready to face the world 
together. Her heart was full to over- 
flowing of love and thankfulness; she 
was so happy that she was almost 
afraid. 

“Can it last?” she whispered more to 
herself than to him. “It seems too good 
to be true.” 

“What's that?” he said half jestingly, 
because his heart was very full too. 
“What treason are you talking?” 

The world had slipped back such a 
long way; they were alone with the 
night and each other. It was a mo- 
ment for saying things that the day 
would) have left unsaid; hidden 
thoughts and feelings crept out under 
shelter of the darkness and _ silence. 
The mystery and holiness of life were 
all about them; this was the beautiful 
earth that God had made, that was 
God’s heaven, and they stood under it 
—new-created—as the first man and 
woman that He had made. 

“What were you saying?” he asked 
again. Not that it mattered, but he 
had to say something, the tension was 
too great. They must get back to the 
commonplace. “Do you dare to doubt 
for a moment that we are going to live 
happily ‘ever after? ” 

“But I] don’t deserve it; I’ve done 
nothing to deserve it—quite the re- 
verse. Why should it all have ended 
so happily for me—when it might so 
easily have ended the other way?” 

“Perhaps,” he said more gravely, 
‘we are allowed to escape sometimes. 
Surely vengeance is not the mainspring 
of creation—but love. Why look back? 
You have sorrowed and repented ; can’t 
you let the past go?” 

“I do try, but sometimes,” in a low 
tone, “just when I am happiest, it comes 
back to me. Then I ask myself why / 
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should escape. Oh! Reggie, you don’t 
know all! You wouldn’t believe all the 
folly and madness; you won't even let 
me try to tell you some of it.” 

“No,” he said; “why should 1? You 
have come back to me; that 1s all I care 
about. Let the dead past bury its dead. 
Why should I let you say things that, 
perhaps, you or I might find it hard to 
forget? Words stick, you know, some- 
times, however much one may try to 
get rid of them. I am content. ° Isn’t 
that enough ?” 

“When I look round,” she said 
slowly, “and see how surely punish- 
ment follows on crime, how every act 
seems to have its consequences, | won- 
der why my words and deeds should lie 
dead and forgotten? Do they? Or are 
they only biding their time—growing 
up in the darkness? Sometimes I am 
afraid—horribly afraid.” 

“Lilah! my dearest-—— 

She did not seem to hear him. “I 
look into the future as I look down 
this road, and I wonder what is coming 
—what punishment. 
ing, see nothing, not a shadow—no hint, 
no suggestion! DBut—but I read some- 
where that the avenging deities are shod 
with wool, they come so softly. Look 
how empty the road is—so empty and 
beautiful in the moonlight—but it seems 
to me as if it were waiting for some- 
thing or some one. There’s something 
unnatural about it—and it’s like that 
with my life.” 

Her face was 
shone like stars. 

“Lilah! I don’t understand. What 
are you talking about? What does it 
mean ?” 

“Let me go on now. It’s not the 
first time I’ve felt like this, but it’s 
stronger than usual to-night. When I 
was most miserable I was conscious 
of that feeling of waiting, and now 
when I’m most happy it’s still there, 
buried deep down. It won't let me for- 
get—not quite—if I would. It comes, 


” 


I can hear noth- 


white, but her eyes 
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like a faint tapping, in the midst of 
everything. I have to stop and listen.” 

He saw how deeply she was moved, 
and he did not know what to say. He 
could only take her hand and caress 
it softly. 

“IT had no idea,” he said; “I never 
guessed. | don’t understand even 
now. but go on, say anything, speak 
out; it may be better. You’ve been 


brooding too long. You've been fright- 





” 


ening yourself with bogies like a child 

“T don’t think I’ve anything more 
to say,” she said wearily, looking sud- 
denly exhausted. “I’m nervous, no 
doubt, and hysterical. Put it down to 
that. No sensible person would think 
anything of it.” 

“T shouldn’t call you hysterical,” he 
said gently. “You've been doing too 
much, perhaps; you’re tired and over- 
wrought. That’s nothing; it happens to 
all of us.” 

“My nerves were strong enough 
once,” she answered, “but they’re not 
now. They’ve had a good deal to try 


them. J jump 
“You'll get over that. We’re going to 
have a long, long honeymoon, you 


know, so long that we shall be prosaic 


“+ 1 ature a. ° ’ 
at shadows nowadays. 


1arried people by the time we come 
You'll laugh then to think of 
frightened yourself with 


old m 






back. 
how you 
ghosts.” 

“Ghosts?” she spoke sharply. “I 
hosts. ie 


shall never laugh at ey re 


too real—too near. 


9 
In the night, when 
you lie awake, it seems only a step into 
that other world. You feel them hov- 
ering over you—half suffocating some- 
times; you hear their whispers in your 


9) 
ear. 
“T didn’t know that I was engaged to 
g 
such an imaginative young woman,” he 
said, trying to speak lightly. “You 


ought to have warned me. I hope you 


won't find me too hopelessly common- 
” al id 

place. 

“T’m thankful to have you—thank- 


ful,” she said with sudden passion 








“You're like a rock of defense; the one 
thing I can absolutely rely on in the 
whole world. I love you just as you 
are; I wouldn’t have a thing in you 
changed.” 

“Come, that’s good. I feel quite 
proud of myself. And now run in- 
doors. I’ve kept you out in the cold 
too long. Be sure to eat a good dinner. 
There’s nothing like a good dinner for 
laying ghosts.” 

She gave a tired little sigh. 

“You're so nice and sensible and 
straight,’ she said. “It’s so restful. 
I’ve had enough of underhand ways for 
the rest of my life. Good night!” 

“Good night and good-by till to-mor- 
row,” he answered. “I shan’t be round 
again till then. Go to bed early and 
have a good sleep. If any ghost worries 
you think of me; I'll keep it at bay. 
Good night, my Lilah.” 

He was turning away 
caught him by the arm. 

“Am I dreaming, Reggie, or—or is 
somebody coming down the road?” 
There was a note of excitement in her 
voice. 

“T can’t see any one, but it’s quite 
likely,” he said. ‘Don’t be a goose, 
Lilah. What’s a road meant for?” 

“But it’s a little queer after what 
I’ve been saying, isn’t it? There! 
Don’t you see a little figure right at 
the end, like a black patch on the white 
road?” 

“T see; but what of it? A boy going 
home. What of that?’ He spoke a 
little impatiently. He could not under- 
stand her mood, why she should be 
excited about such a trifle. 

“But ours is the last house and he’s 
hurrying. He’s coming here. I believe 
it’s a messenger.” 

“Very likely. Somebody telegraph- 
ing congratulations, or your dressmaker 
making another appointment.” He 
hardly knew what he said, but he felt 
that he must say something. He was 


when she 


annoyed with himself for being a little 
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anxious, too. The boy was coming 
closer now and they could hear him 
calling out, though they could not un- 
derstand what he said. He was prob- 
ably shouting to amuse himself and 
pass the time. 

“Are you going to make a bogy out 
of a village boy?” he said. “You might 
have chosen somebody more romantic.” 

“He comes from the railroad station; 
he’s got papers,’ she said excitedly. 
“Something’s happened. Listen!” 

He looked and that she was 
right. The boy had a bundle of news- 
papers under his arm. 

“It must be something important— 
something that concerns us,” she said, 
“or he wouldn’t come right up here. 
They never do. It’s an extra. Did you 
hear? Listen! Oh, listen!” She 
clasped his arm in her excitement, and 
he felt her fingers grip. 

The boy was near enough naw for 
them to catch what he said. 


Saw 


“Ferrybridge Mystery! Fresh evi- 
dence!” he was calling out. “Startling 
arrest made!” 

“Reggie! Reggie! did you hear? 


Somebody is arrested. Oh! what shall 
we do?” 

“Keep quiet,” he commanded; “con- 
trol yourself. I will go and see.” He 
loosened her hand and went to meet the 
boy. He unfolded the damp sheet be- 
fore he returned to her, and eagerly 
scanned the front page in the bright 
moonlight. He saw in large letters, 
“Arrest of Richard Fenchurch.” The 
paper almost dropped from his hand. 
He was completely taken by surprise. 
In his nervous excitement he could al- 
most have laughed, it seemed to him 
so absurd. Fenchurch—Dick  Fen- 
church—to be suspected of murder! 
It was really ridiculous. 





“What is it?” Lilah called out 
sharply. “What are you waiting for? 
Why don’t you come and tell me? 


Reggie!” She was trembling so that 














she had to 
face looked 


she could hardly stand; 
cling onto the gate. Her 
ghastly in the moonlight. 
His eyes met hers, and he saw the 
fear in them—fear that was absolute 
terror. He saw how she leaned against 
the gate for support. 
It’s absurd,” he said; 


; “there’s some 
mistake; it’s too 


ridiculous. There’s 


nothing to be frightened about. It'll 
soon come out all right.” 

“But what is it? Why don’t you 
speak? Give me the pa can’t 





wait. Why do you keep me in sus- 
pense?” 

“It’s Fenchurch,” he said. “Isn’t it 
absurd? I don’t know what they’re 
thinking about. There are no particu- 
lars; only the bare fact is announced.” 

“Do you mean that Dick Fenchurch 
has been arrested?” she said with stiff 
white lips. “That—that he is ac- 
cused She could get no further. 

“Of causing Basil Monck’s death. 
Yes, that is what it seems to be. But 
they'll soon find out their mistake, don’t 
be afraid.” He was almost as upset 
There could be ne evidence 
against Fenchurch. ‘He'll be out again 
in no time,” he said. “It’s unpleasant, 
of course, but there’s nothing to be 
anxious about.” 

“Oh! I’m afraid, 
wailed. “This is only the begin- 
ning; there’s more ‘to come. © What 
will the end be? I’m afraid to think.” 

“Lilah, you must pull yourself to- 
you must make up your mind 

Nobody could be 
am that the dreadful story 
has been revived, but we’ll face it to- 
I'll help you. You mustn’t give 

people will wonder.” 





as she was. 


1 x 
Norrivly 


7 


afraid!” 


she 


gether; 
to be brave. 
sorry than I] 


more 


gether. 
Way So, 
“Do you see what it may mean?” she 
said excitedly. “All the talk and ques- 
tions—what they may ferret out? It’s 


horrible! I feel though I must run 
away.” 
“Don’t talk nonsense!” he said 
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sternly. “I hope and think it isn’t seri- 
ous, but we must be careful. Just keep 
quiet. There'll be more in the papers 
to-morrow; then we shall know better 
what to do.” 

“You must keep out of it, Reggie; 
don’t interfere. It’s nothing to do with 
us.” 

He looked at her in some astonish- 
ment. “Of course, I’m dreadfully 
about poor Mr. Fenchurch,” she 
“but [ don’t want you to be mixed 


sorry 
said, 


up in it. I wish we were married and 
away from it all.” 
“So do I. But we can’t run away 


now. 
as I can. 


I shall try to see Dick as soon 
Ve must all stand by him. 
He’ll feel it, poor chap, terribly. And 
his wife—I’d forgotten her for the 
moment. Poor woman! it seems as if 
she were not to be happy.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better 
if he hadn’t married her,” she said; and 


there was a curious hardness in her 
voice. “She doesn’t seem a lucky per- 
son.” 


” he an- 
say so if 


nice woman, 
“You would 
I’m more than sorry for 
were happy. It 


“She is a very 
swered warmly. 
you knew her. 
them both. They 
seems too cruel.” 
ten the time and the 
there, as though it 

, talking and won- 
they did not 


They had forgot 

They 
a summer night 
dering, thinking things 
dare to put into words. 

“T hope Dick will be able to prove an 
alibi,” Reggie said presently; “that 
would settle it. No doubt he’ll be able 
to account for his time that night.” He 
stopped abruptly and looked at her. 
“You remember,” he said in a low tone, 
“what happened—that I was there? I 
if that will turn out to be of 


” 


cold. stood 


rere 
were 


wonder 
importance, 

“No; why should it?” 
rupted. “Your there 
prove anything one or the other. 


You didn’t go over the whole house— 


ef 

it-— 
she inter- 
being wouldn’t 


way 
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you said so. 
room.” 

“No; but it seemed all right when I 
was there. I saw nobody—heard noth- 
ing. If anything had happened then 
surely there. would have been some- 
thing. And yet if Monck was all right, 
why didn’t he come out when I called? 
Where was he?” 

They looked at one another for a 
moment in silence. 

“I may have to speak out,” he said 
then. 

“No! 





You didn’t go into the 


No!” she cried. ‘You prom- 
ised me. You can’t break your promise. 
You can do no good. Keep out of it. 
You don’t know what harm you may 
be doing.” 

“But if it will help him I must tell 
what I know,” he said. “You can’t dis- 


pute that; you don’t know what you _ 


are saying. I only promised to be silent 
so long as my silence did not injure any- 
body.” 

“And what about me?” she said. 
“Have you no thought—no care for 
me? Am I to be held up to public 
scorn and contempt? You would have 
to explain about the telephone and why 
you assumed his voice. The whole 
story would come out.” 

“T can’t discuss it any more now,” 
he said wearily. “It’s a horrible com- 
plication. I must take time, I must 
think it out. It’s all happened so sud- 
denly, I feel half stunned.” 

“What did I tell you?” she said. “I 
think I always knew it was there— 
waiting. I think I’ve always felt sure 
it must come some day. It didn’t seem 
natural that everything should be wiped 
out so simply and easily. Oh! Reggie, 
Reggie! What is going to happen 
now ?” 

“God knows!” he answered heavily. 
“There! Go in, dear; you must keep 
up appearances. Don’t let anybody see 
you looking like that. We must hope 
for the best.” 

“But you haven’t much more hope 
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I can tell that. We were 
I’ve never felt 


than I have. 
too happy; I knew it. 
really safe.” 

“T ought to have spoken out at first,” 
he said; “then it would have been all 
over and done with. It wouldn’t have 
attracted so much attention then. But 
it’s too late for regrets; we must make 
the best of it.” 

“We shall never have done with him 
—never—never,” she said despairingly. 
“He’s only been biding his time.” 

“Lilah, you mustn’t take that tone; 
it’s absurd—unnatural,” he — said 
sharply. He spoke the more strongly 
because something in him answered to 
her fears. He felt more worried and 
uneasy than even the situation war- 
ranted, unhappy though it was. He 
was surrounded by vague doubts and 
horrors. 

They parted in silence, without a 
word or a touch of hands, drifting 
apart, he into the white road, empty 
again now, and she into the warm pro- 
tection of the house. This was not the 
time for light caresses; the future 
weighed too heavily on both of them. 

Lilah fled upstairs, seeking the shel- 
ter of her own room. She looked round 
as she dropped into a chair, and saw 
the things Basil had given her. They 
were still there. She had not liked to 
destroy them yet, and of late they had 
passed almost unnoticed. But now, 
once more, they seemed the principal 
things in the room, Each one reminded 
her of something, and all of him. 
Slowly she drew out a photograph from 
the drawer, where it had lain hidden 
for many a day. For a minute or 
more she stared at it with brooding 
eyes and set lips. She looked and 
looked as though she would wring an 
answer from the handsome face that 
smiled back at her with superb self- 
confidence, so sure of himself—and of 
her. 

That was how it struck her—sure of 
her; then, and now, and for evermore. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BLACK CLOUD. 


THE first wonder and 

were over and people were waiting 
for what would happen next. The sen- 
sational arrest had revived the general 
interest, which was dying away for 
want of sustenance. People had 
thought that it was all over and done 
with, that nothing more would be dis- 


speculation 


covered, and now, suddenly, 
tery dared up more engrossing than 
ever. 

The accused man’s wife waited with 
what patience she could, praying and 
working and hoping, but never losing 
courage. At first she had been more 
angry than anything else. It was so 
monstrous, such a foolish mistake, she 
expected his release every hour. He 
would be set free with apologies and 
regrets. But when days passed and 

; 


n of his release, when 


the mys- 


there was no sig 
even his lawyer did not seem to expect 
it, then her anger was touched with 
fear. The law 
sometimes, mistakes which were nevet 
rectified, or only when it was too late. 
She had read of such cases more than 


made horrible mistakes 


once, cases of mistaken identity, of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. It was horrible 
how fate sometimes seemed to take a 
malicious pleasure in confounding the 





innocent. Fenchurch himself to 
matter philosophically after the first 
outburst of indignation. 

“Tt’ll all come right,” he said. “They 


seem to have worked up a strong case 
against me, but I’m not afraid. it'll 
monte to pieces presently. I’m not t 
first innocent person who has been ar- 
rest 98 = 


a °49 
rt 


it’s so gona gael his wite 


,Aa 


“Bi 
said, “that you should have gone ou 
alone that sidhbstlind your ; 
should have been away. If she had 
been at home she would probably have 
gone with you.” 


He shrugged his shoulders. 


1 
if 
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“Tf I had known what was going 
to happen, no doubt I should have ar- 
ranged beiter. I went out for a walk 
soon after eight and I got back about 
ten o'clock. That is all I can say.” 


If vou had only got back by nine- 


thirty, it would have been all right. 
Miss Biake said in her evidence that 
she spoke to Basil at half past nine. 


. 4 Bf 9 9 
“Ves, but I didn’t. I met one or two 
ple I knew when I first went out. 
[he last person I spoke to was old 
’ 


nine-thirty, when I was 





4 a? 
farm. I am sure of the 
i. ft 1 — 2 -_ 
o would he be—becattse we 
1 1 1 : 1 f 
heard the church clock chime the half 


STW afenid that icn’ rich > %o 
I’m afraid that isn’t much use. It’s 
the time between nine-thirty and ten 


that matters. Even the doctovr’s evi- 





dence won't help us, it seems ey 
say _ rigor morlis sometimes ap- 
pears inst 

bee udde n or violent death, so noth- 
vig can oe determined from that.~ It 
strange and most unfortunate that 


1 


Miss Blake happened to ring him up 


4 ‘ ba 1 +1, . Lae 
antaneously when there has 


just at that time. If it had been carlier 
r later, even a quarter of an hour later, 





it would have made such f 
You couldn’t get from O 








your place in less than ten minut 
and the servants heard you come in a 
few minutes before ten.” 
“That’s how things happen, I sup- 
The margin’s a narrow one that 
keeps us safe. A quarter of an hou 
eems a little thing to be so big with 





consequences. But if the time had been 
longer I don’t see that it would | 
good.” 

yes, it would. If Miss Blake 
had not rung up, nobody would have 
1 





known anything of what happened at 
the cottage from the time Johnson 
left it till the time he returned; that 
is, roughly speaking, two hours. No 


1 


that 
time, or even to have ‘been near the 


one seems to have seen Basil in 
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house, as far as can be ascertained, 
or they must have heard the shot.” 

“You mean there would have been 
two hours under suspicion, instead of 
one half hour?” 

“Yes. It gives a wider range; others 
might have been suspected. There 
would have been more time and op- 
portunity. As it is, unfortunately you 
were the only person seen near the cot- 
tage that night. They say you were 
Waiting about, watching your oppor- 
tunity. I don’t know what they say!” 
she cried with sudden passion. “It’s 
horrible.” 

“Tt’s true enough I was in the neigh- 
borhood of the cottage twice that night. 
Once I actually passed it. That would 
have been about eight-thirty, when | 
first went out. But I don’t think I even 
looked at it. When I met Rogers I 
was walking in that direction, but ] 
turned off before I came to it.” 

Irma wrung her hands. 

“But nobody knows that,” she said. 
“Tt’s fatal; it could hardly be worse. 
Appearances are dead against you. I 
don’t know what to do. We seem 
hemmed in.” Her self-control broke 
down for a minute. 

“Irma! Poor girl, it’s hard on you; 
but don’t lose heart.” He comforted 
her as best he could. 

“T’m an unlucky woman,” she said. 
“You. ought not to have had anything 
to do with me. I've never been any 
good to anybody as far as I can see. 
Some people are like that. It’s not 
their fault, but they are better left 
alone.” 

“What nonsense!” He laughed. “I'd 
take the risk over and over and over 
again. You're my _ good 
You’ve made me work—a thing nobody 
else ever did—you’re sticking to me 
now like a brick, moving heayen and 
earth to help me. Some women would 
be in hysterics. Leeson, my lawyer, 





” 


genils. 


says you’re wonderful.” 
“T’m accustomed to trouble,” she said 
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bitterly ; “perhaps that makes a differ- 
ence. But I didn’t think it would come 
again so soon. We've had such a little 
time—only a few months. They 
might have left us alone a little longer. 
I had hardly begun to feel safe when 
the first warning came—that horrible 
letter.” 

“Have they found out who sent it?” 
he asked. 

“No, but I have a very strong suspi- 
cion. The same person who is making 
all this trouble, who is at the back 
of all that has happened—Mrs. 
Monck.” 

“But why should she fasten on me? 
What have I done to make her hate 
me?” 

“I don’t suppose she hates you much 
more than the rest of the world, or if 
she does it’s because I love you. I 
think she would hate anybody who was 
alive and happy now that her son is 
dead. Her mind is warped. I’m not 
sure that she is quite sane on this point, 
but perhaps that makes her all the more 
cunning and clever.” 

“But I shouldn’t have been arrested 
only on her suspicions. There must 
be more behind, something more seri- 
ous, 

“Yes, 1 know that; but I am sure she 
is the moving spirit, that she has stirred 
up the trouble. She is so cruel and vin- 
dictive that she fad to find a victim, 
and unfortunately you had laid yourself 
open to suspicion. It’s not only your 
being seen near the cottage on the night 
of the murder, but there’s that quarrel 
you had with him the night before. 
\Why did you never speak of it?” 

“Why should 1? I didn’t attach any 
importance to it. I don’t think I gave 
it a thought after what happened. 
That put everything else out of my 


head. It wasn’t the first quarrel we 
had had.” 
“But the bitterest, I suppose. Mr. 


Leeson seems to think it rather impor- 
tant; that, combined with other things, 
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it looks bad. Do you remember what 
passed ?” 

“No. It was about money, of course; 
but I don’t remember what I said—a 
good deal worse than I meant, prob- 
ably. But it riled me to see how little 
he cared; he did nothing. There’s no 
question but that I had been swindled, 
but I couldn’t touch him. He was too 
clever. I told him he ought to return 
me part of the money, at least, if it 
had to come out of his own pockets. 
When he made some sneering answer I 
lost my temper.” 

“Who would have heard you?” 

“Nobody as far as I know. We were 
in the house, shut up in his room.” 

“What about Johnson?” 

“Oh, of course, he could have heard 
if he chose to listen. But if he knew 
why didn’t he speak before? Why has 
it cropped up now so long afterward? 
That is what I don’t understand.” 

She shook her head. 





“Nor I. It’s all a mystery. But I 
am afraid we have enemies. I can’t 
speak of Johnson—I don’t know 


enough about him; I may be preju- 
diced. That he was so long with Basil 
would make me look upon him with 
suspicion.” 

“He always seemed a good man. Do 
you remember that he was at our wed- 
ding ?” 

“So he was. I wondered at the time 
what he was doing there, why he had 
come. It seemed queer.” 

“We thought he might be reporting 
for Mrs. Monck,” 

“No doubt he was. They’re in league 
together, those two. I’m sure of it 
now. He’s helping her. Why, I don’t 
know; but I’m convinced I am right.” 

“Tt looks like it. But, if so, he’ll be 
called as a witness, and then it'll all 
come out. The sooner we know the 
worst, the better. I’d rather be in the 
dock, standing my trial for murder, 
than shut up here, waiting. It’s that 
that gets on my nerves. I’m not used 


to being shut up. I-can’t sleep, I get 
all kinds of silly fancies. If I were 
kept here long enough,” with a half 
laugh, “I might come to believe I did 
i 

In Ferrybridge, where Dick Fen- 
church was extremely popular, nobody 
would listen to a word against him. 
Basil Monck had been a stranger and 
never generally liked; there was no 
question on which side the sympathy 
was. Hardly anything else was dis- 
cussed ; it was the one topic of conversa- 
tion. But, though they spoke of it less 
than others, nobody was as interested 
as Lilah and Reggie. It meant more 
to them than to anybody else except 
Irma. 

“Let me speak—let me tell what I 


know,” he implored her more than 
once. 

“No! No! Wait and see what hap- 
pens,” was her answer. “If he’s re- 


leased why should you say anything? 
It’s not as if you could clear him—you 
can’t.” 

“It makes me feel as though I were 
a traitor. I’m ashamed to go and see 
him. If I couldn’t clear him I might 
help. I know it would. It’s just be- 
cause he was the only person seen near 
the place between half past nine and 
ten that they suspect him.” 

“And if you spoke you would be sus- 
pected instead—with even less reason.” 

“T must take my chance of that. As 
to ‘less reason,’ that’s not true. I had 
as much reason or more to hate Monck 
as ever Dick Fenchurch had.” 

She gave a little cry. 

“IT know—I know. It’s true enough. 
God help me!” 

“Lilah! I’m sorry. I didn’t mean 
it, but I’m so worried I hardly know 
what I’m doing. Forgive me.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive. You 
are quite right. If it had not been for 
me—for my mad folly, none of this 
would have happened. It’s been my 
fault all through.” 
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“That’s going too far. We don’t 
want to exaggerate; things are bad 





enough without that. I’ve never 
blamed you half as much as I blamed 
him.” 

“ry 


That was scarcely fair. As a mat- 
ter of fact I was much more to blame. 
He owed you nothing, whereas I was 
your promised wife. I owed you love 
and faith, and J gave you neither. To 
say that I lost my head, that I seemed 
to have no will of my own when I was 
with him, isn’t much of an excuse.” 

“It’s a miserable business. Pray 
Heaven they may let him go—that he 
will be acquitted. That’s my only hope. 
They can’t have evidence enough to 
detain him from what I see, but the 
police are very secretive ahout the 
whole affair. 

Reggie’s hopes and the hopes of Dick 
Fenchurch’s other friends were doomed 
to disappointment. Matters appeared 
to have taken a serious turn, and there 
was at present no chance of his release. 
He would have to stand trial for the 
murder of Basil Monck. 

As soon as Johnson saw that he 
would be implicated, that he could not 
hope to conceal the part he had taken 
in bringing about Fenchurch’s arrest, he 
spoke to Reggie himself. He naturally 
preferred to give his own version, and 
told as he told it, the story not only 
did him no harm but redounded to his 
credit in a way. He appeared to have 





been as kind and considerate as pos- 
sible, exposing himself to misunder- 
standing and censure from the police 
in his endeavor: shield Fenchurch. 

“T thought I had put them off the 
track,” he said, ‘that had all blown 
over, but it appears I was mistaken. 
You may remember I told you, sir, that 
they were always coming and going. I 


r 


believe they were watching me all the 
time. They 


y must have suspected I was 
keeping something back. They found 


out that Mr. Fenchurch came to the 
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cottage the night before, and then it 
was “ lip.” 
“How did they discover that? I 
don’t think he said anything about it 
himself.” 





No, sir. It’s a pity he didn’t as it’s 
turned out. I’m afraid I must have 
grown careless, thinking it had blown 


over; and I may have let slip some- 





thing. They’re so quick at putting two 
and two together. Give them a word 


and you're lost. Of course I was 
obliged to speak then. They wormed 
out everything. 

“What do you mean by ‘every- 
thing?’ ” 

‘Well,” hesitating, ‘what passed that 
night, sir—that they had bitter words, 
my master and Mr. Fenchurch. I was 
obliged to tell the truth then.” 

“Of course—of course. Was there a 
quarrel, a serious one? Mr. Monck 
hadn’t behaved well and—as no doubt 
you know—they had not been on goor 
terms of late. It wouldn’t be the first 
time that there had been angry words.” 

“No: | 


—much more serious. 


+ 


ut this was quite different, sir 
| couldn’t heel p 






hearing everything—the cottage was so 
small. I was really afraid of what 
might happen that night. Of course 


IT wouldn’t say this to anybody but you, 
sir. I know it’s safe with you.’ 


“Go on; tell me everything. I want 
I 


’ 


to know the wor-t. There’s been too 


much secrecy and hushing-up. What 
happened? What did you hear?” 
“Well, there were thr sir ir 





Monck was very provoking, and Mr. 
Kenchurch lost his temper. He put 
ne 9 very plainly. I can’t remember 
half he said, but I know that when 
he: was going away he called out: 
I'll make you 

Don’t think 


‘You'll be sorry for this. 
pay in one way or anothe 


you'll escape. I'll have my revenge.’ 
Those were the very words as near as 
” 


I can remember, sir. 


Reggie groaned. 


SS 


‘They 


could hardly have been 
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worse,” he said. 
police?” 

“T had to, sir. 
back any longer; I nearly got into 


“Did you tell the 
I couldn’t keep it 


trouble as it was. I had to pretend to 
be a bit slow and stupid, that I didn’t 
understand how important it was. I 
did everything I could, sir. It’s upset 
me very much. I wouldn’t have done 
Mr. Fenchurch any harm if I could 
have helped it, sir. He’s a gentleman 
I’ve alwys liked and respected.” He 
spoke with real feeling and regret. If 
it had been possible to gain his own 
ends some other way, he would cer- 
tainly have preferred it. 

“Nobody could possibly blame you, 
Johnson. You’ve done all you could, 
and more than anybody had a right to 
ask. It’s unfortunate that they’ll make 
the most of your keeping it back, but 
that’s only part of the bad luck, Of 
course anybody who knows Mr. Fen- 
church knows how absurd such a 
charge is; but that won’t help him 
much, I’m afraid.” 

Reggie told his mother what had 
passed, and she shared his anxiety and 
dismay. The black cloud, at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, loomed sud- 
denly large and threatening. She was 
fond of Dick Fenchurch for his own 
sake as well as for Peggy’s. 

“It’s strange,” she said. ‘Peggy Fen- 
church didn’t like him—Johnson, I 
mean. She spoke about him only a few 
days before she went away, before the 
trouble came. I didn’t pay much at- 
tention at the time, but it comes back 
to me now. She said he gave her the 
‘creeps’—seemed so secretive and went 
about so quietly.” 

“He did all he could. Nobody could 
have done more,” Reggie said warmly. 
“He shielded him as long as was pos- 
sible. He ran some risk himself in 
doing so. It would be very unjust to 
blame him because it has come out 
now.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Carruthers agreed. 


“Still, it is as well, perhaps, Peggy isn’t 
here. It would be awkward. She 
wouldn't care to see him, though it’s 
no fault of his.” 

“T suppose there’s no chance of her 
coming back at present?” 

“No. She wants to be near her 
brother and to do what she can for 
his wife, poor woman! What a tragedy 
it is! We had hardly got over one 
before another comes. If anything 
would make me dislike Ferrybridge this 
would. It doesn’t seem the same 
place.” 

“You remember,’ he said presently 
in a hesitating tone, lowering his voice, 
“that—that I was at the cottage the 
night it happened ?” 

“Hush! Yes, I remember.” She 
looked at him fearfully. 

“Most unwisely, I’m afraid, the visit 
was kept a secret; but I may have to 
speak of it now, however awkward it 
may be. Unfortunately it will mean 
dragging Lilah in. It'll all come out 
about her and—and Monck. It seems 
as if there would never be an end of 
it—or of him,” he added bitterly. 

“Reggie! You'll be careful? Don’t 
do anything in a hurry. Think it all 
out first. Of course, if you can help 
poor Dick, you must speak—there can 
be no question of that—but oh! be 
careful. I’m afraid, horribly afraid. 
What does Lilah say?” 

“Naturally she is very much upset. 
She can’t bear the idea of my saying 
anything. She has made herself quite 
ill—and she was looking so: well and 
happy! Fate seems against us. I don’t 
know what to do. I’m torn two ways, 
and the longer I wait the worse it is. 
I’m afraid of Lilah, afraid of the ef- 
fect on her of all this. She isn’t very 
strong, you know, and she’s had a lot 
to try her lately.” 

“I wish I could do something, that 
I could be some comfort to her; but 
she keeps me at a distance. I haven't 
seen her lately. I can’t make really a 
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friend of her; she won’t let me. But 
I’m sorry enough for her, poor girl. 
She’s paying dearly for her folly.” 

They discussed the matter a little 
longer; then Mrs, Carruthers said in 
conclusion: 

“You must do your duty, Reggie. 
You mustn’t let consideration for Lilah, 
or me, or anybody else stand in the 
way of that. I know you won’t. As 
you say, you can wait a little longer 
to see how things go. It’s not as if you 
could prove Dick innocent—you can’t.” 
A sudden thought struck her. “What 
about the wedding?” she asked. “Is 
it—will this make any difference?” 

“It’s bound to,” he said glk 
“T think Lilah has dropped all prepara- 
tions for the time being. She’s too 
upset to do anything. It must be post- 
poned for the present, anyway. If 
things turn out better than they promise 
at the moment we can be married 
quietly without any fuss.” 

He flung down by his 

nother and put his head on her shoul- 
der as he used to do when he 
little boy tired of play. 
“Its a 
“and I used to tl 
one. Do you remember 
thing went once? I] 
coward, but I’m afraid. I] 
the look of things.” 

“You haven’t had much trouble until 
mother said. “You’re not 
used to it. Now it’s come in an ava- 
lanche and almost swept you off your 
feet, but not taken your courage away— 
that’s there, all right. Don’t be afraid. 
You'll fight through—I know you will. 

But in her heart she could not heip 
thinking that but for Lilah 
this might have happened. If Reggie 
had fallen in love with Peggy, as she 
had always hoped, he would have stood 
outside the tragedy of Monck’s death, 





pomily. 


himself 
was a 


world,” he confided, 
link it such a happy 
how well every 
hope I'm not a 
don’t like 


weary 
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now,” his 
> 


none of 





instead of being in the midst of it as 
he was now. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEHIND THE VEIL. 
ILAH had known little rest or peace 
when the news- 
had come like a messenger 


since the night 
paper boy 
from fate, destroying the fragile fabric 
of her happiness with his ominous cry. 
She had always felt that it rested on 
no sure foundation, and now it lay in 
fragments shattered like glass. Could 
it ever be whole again? Was 
there any h 
That was what she asked herself 
over and over again. She could not 
bear to part with the joy and happiness 
that had been hers for so short a time. 
She clung to the shreds of it with an 
intensity would have astonished 
her in the when she had taken 
Reggie and his devotion so much for 
granted. Now their life together prom- 
ised everything that she desired. S! 


she 
should be 


made 


? 


that 


days 


ait 
could not bear that it 
threatened in any way. R 
amply avenged, though that was the 
last thing he would have wished. Lilah 
cared far more for him now than she 
ever had before, and she had the misery 
of knowing that all the present trouble 
was her own fault. She had sown the 
seed of the vicious growth that had 

up between them. Now she 
prayed day and night for strength to 
cut it down—for a miracle to destroy 


ggie was 





it—for anything to happen—so that the 
way was left clear. 
After thinking over many schemes 


see old Mrs. 
what good 


state of 
1 > 


she decided to go and 
Monck. She did not know 
it would do, 
mind that made it imperative that she 
should do something, however hopeless 
it might appear. She was as convinced 
as Irma had been that Mrs. Monck was 
the moving spirit in what had hap- 

pened, that her money and her untiring 

efforts had brought about Dick Fen- 
church’s arrest. She was bound to find 
a victim sooner or later; she would 


but she was in <z 
pul e was na 
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move heaven and earth to avenge her 
son’s death. Lilah shuddered when she 
remembered what she had said—how 
she had looked. There was no mercy 
there. 

She shrank in every nerve from the 
thought of seeing her again, and yet 
something drove her to Basil’s 
mother had something of Basil’s com- 
pelling power. JBesides, there was 
nobody else who knew as much! Mrs. 
Monck might tell her something if she 
would; she might learn what chance 
Dick Fenchurch had, what evidence 
there was against him. The papers said 
very little. 

“Will she wonder why I have come?” 
Lilah asked herself. “Will it look 
strange ?” 

She drew her breath hard. After all 
she had not made the first advance; 
\Irs. Monck had been to see her. One 
visit would not be more strange and 
unexpected than the other. So, with- 
out saying anything to anybody, she 
went. 

The journey seemed as unreal 
unnatural as a nightmare. She 
everything mechanically, as though 
obeying some unseen force. She ap- 
peared perfectly quiet and self-posses- 
sed, but she knew and saw nothing of 
what was going on around her. As 
she sat in the train her mind was intent 
on one thing; she could think of noth- 
ing else. She saw Mrs. Monck sitting 
alone day after day waiting and watch- 
ing, weaving her webs with untiring 
patience, neglecting no chance, throw- 
ing out lines that seemed hopeless. but 
something had been caught at last. 

When she arrived at the house she 
was shown into a gloomy room, with 
the blinds half down, while the maid 
went up to inquire if her mistress would 
see her. Lilah was not afraid of a 
refusal. She never even thought of it. 
She knew that she was going to see 
Mrs. Monck again. As she sat waiting 
she looked absently round the room. 


Oo 
go. 


and 


did 


17 


Even in her abstracted state she could 
not help noticing how neglected it 
looked. Lilah loved order and neat- 
ness, Dust and dirt were an abomina- 
tion to her. She shrank into herself 
with a little shiver of distaste. What 
a dreadful room it was! No flowers—no 
books—nothing. It looked as though it 
had not been used for years. Evidently, 
now their mistress was out of the way, 
the servants let things go. 

Though it was a cold day and there 
was no heat, the room felt close and 
oppressive. It was the lack of fresh 
air. The minutes passed and Lilah sat 
there, stiff and motionless as a statue, 
just waiting. She turned with a start 
when the door opened. 

“Will you come upstairs, please?” 
the maid was saying. 

feeling as though she had just been 
roused from a heavy sleep, Lilah got 
up stiffly and followed her. She tried 
to puli herself together, to remember 
her excuse, what she had to say, but 
her mind responded badly. She had 
had so many sleepless nights, she had 
thought so much, that all she was con- 
scious of now was a great tiredness. 
The journey seemed to have used up 
the last of her strength. 

The maid opened a door and she 
went in. 

This room was as hot as the other 
had been cold, and it was equally op- 
pressive in another way. Lilah, who 
was accustomed to open windows at 
all seasons of the year, felt the need 
of fresh air; the heat of the room 
seemed to catch her by the throat; she 
could hardly. breathe. Mrs. Monck was 
sitting over a wood fire in the grate, as 
if she could not have enough of it, 
but she turned round as her visitor 
came in. 

lor a moment there was not a word. 
The maid closed the door, and the old 
woman and the young looked at each 
other as Lilah came slowly up the room. 
Her feet felt curiously heavy, and she 
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was conscious of the keen glance that 
swept her from head to foot and then 
rested on her face. She was thankful 
for the protection of her veil. 

“So you have come,” Mrs. Monck 
said. 

Lilah made an effort to throw off her 
lethargy. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I hope you don’t 
mind—that you don’t think Pe 

Mrs. Monck interrupted her, not 
rudely, but as though such phrases 
were a waste of time. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “that 
when we parted I said ‘au revoir,’ not 
‘good-by.’ I had a feeling that we 
should meet again. I am not in the 
least surprised.” 

Lilah had forgotten, but it came back 
to her with a shock. She felt trapped, 
as though she had been coming this way 
ever since that day when Mrs. Monck 
had disturbed her choosing her trous- 
seau. 

“But what is it? Of course you have 
come to say something—something 
special, I mean?” She looked at her 
with eager eyes. 

“No,” Lilah said, “no, I don’t think 
I have. But I have been very much 
upset—in great trouble—and I thought 
you might be able to help me.” She 
felt that she was not making a good 
beginning. 

“Indeed? I didn’t know that I had 
such a good reputation, or that it had 
traveled so far. Not many people have 
come to me to be helped. But what 
is it? What is the trouble?” 

“Tt’s about Mr. Fenchurch.” 

“You mean the man who has been 
arrested for the murder of my son?” 

“Yes. But he’s innocent. It’s a 
dreadful mistake,” Lilah broke out. 
Then she stopped, unable to go on with 
those eyes on her face—Basil’s eyes, 
grown old and fierce and cruel beyond 
belief. She stared back, fascinated. 

How Mrs. Monck had changed even 
in a few weeks! She had looked old 
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and worn that day she came to Ferry- 
bridge, but not like this. Now she 
looked only half alive. She was 
swathed in wraps like a mummy, she 
hung over the fire as though she had 
no warmth in herself, her clawlike 
hands stretched out to the blaze. 

Lilah shivered with a feeling of re- 
pulsion. When people looked like that 
they ought not to be alive, she was 
thinking; they were better dead. 

“Well,” came the curious, toneless 
voice, sounding so far off, “well, what 
do you think of me? Am I changed? 
Do you feel sorry for me? Do you 
wish to express your pity and sympa- 
thy? Pray do. Let’s get it over, and 
then we can proceed to business.” 

“T am sorry to see you looking so 
ill.” 

“One does not flourish on the food I 
have had lately. I was a_ strong 
woman or I could not have done what 
I have, but it has used me up—yes. I 
haven’t much strength left, but it will be 
enough. My work is nearly done.” 
She turned and looked at her visitor 
deliberately, then she said: 

“But you are nothing to boast of 
yourself. You look older—tired and 
pale and worried, very different from 
when I saw you last. I noticed it as 
soon as you came in. You were in the 
middle of preparations for your mar- 
riage then, do you remember? Are 
they all completed?” 

“No.” The conversation had taken 
a turn Lilah had never intended it 
should. She was answering questions 
instead of asking them, but she was 
powerless to help herself. 

“No? How is that? Nothing gone 
wrong, I hope?” The voice grew eager 
with expectation. Mrs. Monck seemed 
suddenly to wake into life. 

‘They couldn’t go on in the midst of 

all this fresh trouble. It would be too 
ghastly. We were very much upset. 
He was a great friend; we were both 
very fond of him.” 
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“Of whom are you speaking?” 

“Of Mr. Fenchurch, of course; poor 
Dick Fenchurch. Who else could it 
be P” 

“I thought you might be speaking of 
my son.” The words dropped slowly 
and deliberately from her lips, each 
one receiving full value. 

“T thought,” she went on after a mo- 
ment, “that you might have remem- 
bered that he—my son—was once your 
‘great friend,’ that the knowledge that 
he was going to be avenged at last 
might have turned your thoughts from 
your own happiness.” Lilah stared at 
her without speaking. “Have you quite 
forgotten what he was to you not so 
many months ago?” 

“What do you mean?” Lilah asked 
hoarsely. “I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, yes, I think you do. There 
were two women from whom my son 
might have expected something, two on 
whom he had a claim—his wife and 
you—and both have failed him.” 

“A claim—on me?’ She made a 
great effort—the ground seemed slip- 
ping from under her feet—she tried to 
laugh, “I can excuse you, in the cir- 
cumstances—I know how much you 
have suffered. Perhaps you hardly 
understand what you are saying. But 
a claim! It is absurd—preposterous.” 

“Is it? I am sorry I should have 
made such a mistake. You must for- 
give me. [I am an old woman and, as 
you say, perhaps I hardly know what 
I am talking about. Let us say no 
more about it.” 

“But I should like an explanation. 
What gave you the idea? How did you 
happen to think of such a thing?” 

“I knew my son admired you very 
much, I guessed more than he told me, 
and I thought you might have returned 
the feeling. It would have been only 
natural—what one might expect. He 
was not accustomed to rebuffs.” 

“We were friends, certainly, intimate 


friends; but how does that constitute a 
claim?” 

“A claim to be remembered. What 
other claim did you think I meant?” 

“T have remembered—too long. 
There are others who are nearer and 
dearer, who come first now.” 

“Then they did not always? You 
have given yourself away, my dear.” 

Liiah turned on her fiercely. 

“As you know so much, you shall 
know more,’ she said. “Your son 
fascinated me for a _ time, almost 
wrecked my happiness. Do I owe him 
any thanks for that? I wish I had 
never seen him!” 

For a minute there was silence, a 
silence that could be felt, pregnant with 
meaning. Passion was in it, doubt and 
suspicion and something like despair. 
Lilah’s  overstrained nerves had 
snapped, and for a moment she did not 
care what happened. 

“That-is a strange thin 
Moncek said slowly. 

“Ts it?” Lilah laughed. ‘You are 
mistaken; it is the most natural thing 
in the world.” 

“It is my turn not to understand.” 

Lilah did not hear, or, at least, she 
did not answer. She made a movement 
as if to go. 

“Don’t be in a hurry. You have not 
told me yet why you came. You must 
have had some object other than kind- 
ness for a forlorn old woman.” 

“T wanted to tell you that you are 
mistaken in supposing that Dick Fen- 
church had anything to do with your 
I came to beg you to let 


to say,” Mrs. 
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son’s death. 
him go.” 

It was Mrs. Monck’s turn to laugh 
now. 

“Really?” she said. “Just a trifling 
thing like that! Was it worth while 
to come so far for such an object?” 

“You have been misled. It is all a 
horrible mistake. If you knew him you 
would see how impossible it is. For 
pity’s sake put an end to it.” 
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“What is Mr. Fenchurch to you that 
you should be so much upset? Surely 
it would be more appropriate for his 
wife to plead his cause—and she has 
not troubled to come. She is wise. No 
doubt she knows how useless it would 
be.” 

“But you can’t want to punish an in- 
nocent man; you can’t be so cruel as 
that!” 

“How do you know he is innocent? 
Where are your prodfs? You speak 
very confidently.” 

“How do you know he is guilty? 
There is only circumstantial evidence 
against him, and everybody knows how 
untrustworthy that is.” 

“At least it has been sufficient to 
lodge him in jail. What happens after- 
ward we shali see. You are a warm 
friend—I wish my son had had such a 
one.” 

“Can’t you forget him for a minute— 
put him out of your mental sight? You 
might see more clearly if you could. 
I am not less your son’s friend because 
I plead for Dick Fenchurch. If Basil 
think he would tell 
you to let it rest—-not to go on. You 
may learn more than you wish. He is 
dead—why not leave him in peace?” 

“It is no good discussing it. I set 
the machinery in motion, but the mat- 
ter is out of my hands now. I could 
not stop it if I wished. You won't 
frighten me with vague threats. It is 
easy to vilify the dead, who can’t an- 
swer.” 

“Have | 


were alive now | 


done that? I have only 


warned you in case the worst should 
happen. But I believe that truth will 


triumph, that the man you have pursued 
so vindictively will be acquitted as soon 
as the evidence is properly sifted. I 
~ mi ”” 

suppose they had to arrest somebody. 
“We shall know in a week or two 
now. I am sorry you should have had 
your journey for nothing. Where is 


Mr. Carruthers? Is he waiting for you 
downstairs ?” 
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“T came alone.” 

“Indeed? It was your own idea? 
You took all this trouble on your own 
initiative? That was indeed kind. You 
must have taken the matter very much 
to heart.” 

“T have—we both have.” 

“What did Mr. Carruthers say? Did 
he approve of your coming to see me.” 

“He doesn’t know, but there is no 
reason why he should disapprove. i 
am free to do as I like.” 

“Of course. It’s different from when 
I was married. Then young women 
didn't run about by themseives. No 
doubt you will tell him all about it 


; L” 
when you get back. 

“J may or I may not. Why do you 
ask ?” 


“Well, I don’t want to give you away. 
[ might speak of it by accident to some- 
body and it might get round to your 
fiancé. Then he would naturally won- 
der why you hadn’t mentioned it. If 
you wish your visit kept secret you 
have only to say so and I shall respect 
your wishes.” 

“Tt is of no importance either way. 
[ have asked you one favor and you 
have refused. I am not likely to ask 
you another.” 

“Tam sorry that you should go away 
feeling like that—that you should look 


on me as an enemy. My son ought to 


be a bond between us. I can’t treat 
you as a stranger. I never have, you 
may remember.” 


Lilah felt a little shudder creep over 
her. A bond between her and this ter- 
rible old woman! It was the last thing 
she desired. She wanted to be done 
with her and with all belonging to her, 
but it seemed as if would never 
shake herself free. Things caught at 
her just as she fancied she was getting 
away. She would have given years of 
her life to have blotted out the memory 
of ‘those past months. 

“You don’t like me,” the 
voice pursued. “I am sorry. 


she 


relentless 
I haven't 
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many friends, and I had taken rather 
a fancy to you.” 

“But that is nonsense,” 
sharply. ‘Why should you? 
like it, I—I don’t want it.” 
Mrs. Monck staring at her, and stopped 
abruptly. Why had she come? She 
was no match for this old woman, who 
looked more dead than alive. She 
made her say things she had had no 
intention of saying. She got up 
abruptly. 

“Of course I didn’t quite mean that,” 
she said. “I don’t want to be rude, 
but—but I want to have done with it 
all, not to be reminded of my past 
folly. I am going to a new life; I want 
to start clear.” 

“T understand. We plant out scarlet 
poppies and then we object to the blaze. 
And poppies have such a trick of com- 


Lilah said 
I don’t 
She saw 


get rid of. I’ve seen a stray one in a 
bed of lilies and even among innocent 
little daisy roots.” 

Lilah turned at the door. 
not offered to shake hands. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I hope you 
will pardon this intrusion. I’m sorry 
I came. I shall not trouble you again.” 

“Don’t say that. One never knows 
what may happen. There are more im- 
possible things than that you and I 
should meet.” 

The two women looked at each other 
for a moment before the door closed 
behind Lilah, and the look was like the 
crossing of swords. 

Mrs. Monck stretched out her yel- 
low-white hands, on which the rings 
hung so loosely, to the warmth of the 
fire, staring into the blazing coals as 
though she were looking for something 


She had 


ing up again. They are so difficult to she could not find. She was puzzled. 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, January 20th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have long to wait for the final 
chapters of this stirring serial. 


SUPERCRIMINAL SOUGHT FOR BOND THEFTS 
THat a well-organized band, including Wall Street brokers, clerks, chauffeurs, 
messengers, and former gunmen, is responsible for the numerous thefts of 
bonds in the financial section of New York, is the assertion recently made by 
Assistant District Attorney John T. Dooling, of that city. On the evidence he has 
found three stockbrokers have been arrested, and another man, said to be the 
master mind in the conspiracy, is being widely sought. 

Under a dozen different names the leader of the organization is alleged to 
have dealt in stolen bonds and stocks, and about five hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of these passed through the hands of a certain firm of brokers, the officers 
of which have been arrested. The firm borrowed money on securities which had 
been stolen, and later passed them on to brokers in other cities. Messenger boys 
and others implicated in the thefts are supposed to have received directions from 
the master criminal and to have taken their loot to the suspected brokers, to be 
disposed of. 

Operations of the band were not confined to New York, but were almost 
national in scope. Banks and brokerage houses in many parts of the country 
having suffered loss through thefts instigated, it is believed, by the leader of the 
same criminal organization. 
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HAVE practiced medicine 
for more years than I care 
to remember, and most of my 
time has been spent in treat- 
ing the insane. I have been the reposi- 
tory of countless secrets; a thousand 
family closets have opened to me, re- 











vealing skeletons grim and grisly. | 
am old in the painfully acquired wis- 


dom of the psychiatrist, who must grub 


at the roots of life; who, e all 
other men, knows what the Great 
Teacher meant when he spoke of 


o9 : a 
without, but 


mes and all 


whited sepulchres, fair 
within full of dead men’s bx 
uncleanness. 
through cynicism to toleranc 
that though roses from a 
muck-heap their blooms are no less 
sweet. One by one my illusions have 
withered and died, each leaving me a 
little sadder, a little grayer, a little more 
lenient toward the faults of others as 
I learned my own frailties. 

It is long since I lost faith in my 
power to judge, for I have seen good 
grow out of evil, and evil come to good. 
But one thing I believe, and the pass- 
ing years have forced it in upon me 
over and over, until I know that it is 
the bottom ground of human 
“\Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” That man trans- 


Long ago I passed 
e, learning 





may 


crow 
YTOW 


1 
i 
1 
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ife: 


who 


gresses the laws of life, cry he never 
so loudly upon a pitying God, must yet 


pay for his sins. I have been young, 
and now am old; many a man have | 
watched as he sowed the wind, and 
have lived to see him reaping the whirl- 
wind in bitterness and tears. 

But this is not a tract—I am the last 
man to preach a sermon, Let me only 
point my moral with this true tale. 


I never knew the man’s name; I may 
have heard it but it went from 
me. Yet I remember him well—a 
though he stood before me 


once, 


vividly as 
how. 

it was two years ago that I saw him 
first. I had been in Syracuse, giving 
expert testimony. at a murder trial. It 
was two o’clock of Janu- 
ary morning when I reached again my 
house in New York. I climbed the 
steps slowly, rubbing cinder-reddened 
eyes. I had walked from the Grand 
Central only a few block 
away, but now I regretted it. I grow 
too old for exercise, and also for late 
I yearned for my wide, com- 
fortable bed; and it was with distinct 
that I discovered a man 
standing in the vestibule. 

{ swung my black bag prominently 
forward, not knowing his intent. Long 
since, I learned what a potent talisman 
is that little, square medicine case; that 
footpad is hardened indeed who will 
attack a physician on his rounds, His 


a clear, cold 


Station, 


hours, 


annoyance 
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profession protects him, for no man, 
honest or not, knows when he may need 
a doctor’s care. 

But his first words undeceived me. 

“Are you the d-doctor?” he asked. 
There was an odd, slurring hurry in 
his voice; he was breathing deeply. “I 
just cut myself a bit.” He was well 
hidden in the dark vestibule, but even 
so he drew back a little, glancing ap- 
rchensively over my _ shoulder as 
1ough he feared pursuit. 

My own practice is limited to nerv- 
ous and mental. diseases, but mine is 
the only doctor’s office on the street 
from Lexington Avenue to Sixth Av- 
enue, and so an occasional emergency 
call comes to me. 

Groaning inwardly, I unlocked the 
door and stood aside. My unknown 
visitor entered, stumbling over the 
threshold, and I followed him. ~ 

[ brought him into the office and 
turned on the lights. He was a big, 
broad-shouldered, florid man, of the 
overtailored, valeted, massaged, mani- 
cured type, such as one sees in Turk- 
ish baths; one of those men who look 
all muscle but are all unhealthy fat, 
who are always drinking and never 
drunk, who have delirium tremens if 
they break a limb, and at last die in a 
day from pneumonia, or in a month 
from Bright’s disease—a ‘“man-about- 
town,” as the word goes. 

His dress was in disorder, his collar 
unfastened ; his well-cut coat was open 
to the cold, and his shirt was blood- 
stained over the chest. At first glance 
I thought him drunk, but a closer looks 
corrected that impression. Yet he was 
evidently much excited. His hands 
rembled. He spoke thickly, fumbling 
with his shirt butions. 

“T just c-cut myself, with—with a 
knife,” said he. 

I had to help him open his shirt. In 
his left breast was a shallow gash, per- 
haps three inches long. It gaped 


+ 
widely, showing an inch of yellow fat 
beneath the skin. The man bled freely. 

The cut slanted up and outward. 
How he could have wounded himself so 
understand. As I cleaned 
the cut 1 looked him over more care- 
fully, wondering. 

His face was broad and red, set in 
jovial lines; and under his eyes were 
the puffy traces of beginning Bright’s 
disease. His left eyelid drooped a lit- 
tle, giving him an air half jocular, half 
sinister; his small, hard eyes seemed 
mismated. When I tilted the shade of 
my lamp so that the light shone full 
in his face I could see that his right 
pupil was twice as large as the left, and 
that neither iris contracted in the glare. 

The man was manifestly in haste; as 
I strapped the cut together with ad- 
hesive plaster he threw a bill on the 
table and hurried out with a muttered 
word of thanks, buttoning his coat 
around him. 

[ followed him out and stood in t 
doorway a moment, watching his re- 
treating figure, clearly outlined in the 
moonlight. He walked swiftly, but 
with a swaying, shuffling gait; his feet 
squeaked in the crisp snow. 

When he had reached the corner of 
Fifth Avenue I turned to go in, medi- 
tating upon that Piper who exacts pay 
for every dance, but the sound of hur- 
ried, irregular footbeats arrested me. 


I could not 


he 


I looked westward. 

From the farther end of the block 
came another man, at an awkward, 
shambling run—a frail, bearded man. 
Seeing me, he shouted thickly and came 
1 o¢ +1 . - 7" : 
plunging up the steps. Then he stood 

mouthing 


voiceless for a moment, 


breathlessly, his thin, bearded face all 
twitching and wild under the pale moon. 
One eye was swollen shut. 


“Is he here?” he gasped, shaking my 
arm roughly, “Bring him out! 
beefy—slob!” Between each word he 
gulped upon a sob; he seemed beside 
himself with rage and pain and fear. 


Big— 
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“Bring him out! Out with him!” he 
chattered insanely, and menaced me 
with a cheap pistol. 

“Come in,” I invited as calmly as 
I could, “and we'll see to it.” I dared 
not let this madman loose upon 
other’s trail. 

He followed me docilely enough, but 
turned on me again in the office, h 
flat chest heaving. His pale, clerkly 
face was shockingly disordered; his 
teeth chaitered audibly ; his whole body 
writhed and jerked in impotent passion. 
‘“B-pbring him out!’ he ordered once 
more, with a strange, convulsive ges- 


iS 


1 
1 


ture. My scalp pringled at the sight of 
him; there was death in him for the 


moment, 

sensate 

wrought. 
“Sit down,” I 


can see 


His was the desperate, in- 
fury of the coward over- 


‘You 


one 


soothed him. 
for yourself there’s no 
Just tell me quietly what is 
wrong.” 


here. 


that he stumbled to a chair 


and dropped his head on my desk, 


With 
sob- 
1 unheeded 


it up quietly and 


bing weakly. His 
to the floor. 
put it out of sight. 


Poor little man! His was a 


yistol fel 
pl tOl [fel 


I pick ed 


nature 


all unfitted forthe stress of high emo- 
tions. When he lifted his face, bruised 
and swollen about one eye, it was both 


dreadful and ludicrous to see how pa- 
thetic ineptitude and futile passion had 
wrenched aside the sedate mask of his 
daily habit. There was an indecency in 
the sight, as of nakedness revealed. 
fears hopped down his and 
trickled through his scanty beard. 
from him; 
ty oaths, quiver- 
ing and mangled from his disobedient 


tongue, 


; 
cheeks 


Pre ently words came 


crude, silly words, pet 


“The b-big, beefy slob!” he mouthed. 
He came right back to my house, too 
—the nerve of him! All my money— 


five hundred dollars, that I was eight 


years savinge—and my wife turning her 
1 


skirts, and wearing the same hat sum- 


the. 
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mer and winter. Gold mines!” He 
gave a pitiable, slobbering sneer. “Gold- 
mining stock, it was. And. we'd get 
rich out of it. All that money—gone! 
And then—then he heard I’d been left 
a few dollars from my aunt. It wasn’t 


so!” He swallowed a sobbing laugh 
with a ridiculous, clicking sound. 
[ay 


But he came 

Came at midnight 
and routed me out of bed with his 
smooth tongue. And I listened and 
listened, hoping he’d make it right. tie 
talked about d-dividends—said my 
stock was going up—I’d be rich yet! 
And then I told him—told him it was 
a mistake, and I hadn’t any more money 
to give him. His tune changed then, 
the big s-slob! No—he’d no dividends 
for me then; oh, no! He got mad, 
called me a s-sucker, s-said the stocks 
were no good. Didn’t I know it? But 
he had to tell me. It was too much, to 
have him say it right out, after all his 
smooth talk. I ran at him, big as he 
is—and my good carving knife is dirty 
with his blood! If Jennie hadn’t held 
my arm! And then he h-hit me, the 
rotten cur! Oh, if I’d only got my gun 
first! A gun’d fix him, damn him! 
The bigger they are, the harder they 
fall!” 

Poor, weak little clerkly man! He 
also must pay for his dance. Perhaps 
the Piper may one day cross it off 
his score; who knows? I gave him a 
hypodermic of morphine and hyoscine, 
and he calmed down gradually to co- 
herency. But his vacillation also was 
stilled ; his flickering wrath was fanned 
by the potent drugs, and he would be 
off to kill while their strength upheld 


Somebody f-fooled him! 
—oh, yes, he came! 





him. It sometimes happens so with 
those whom long-nursed anger has 


raised almost to the pitch of insanity; 
the medicines which should quiet only 
excite still further, as when one pours 
water on blazing gasoline. 

I argued and pleaded, to no avail. I 
must give him his pistol; it was his. 














“Vengeance Is 


Well, 


pawn- 


He would take it from me. No? 
he would buy another; he knew < 
broker who would sell him one—and 


A a nf ntienc 1 
soon. At last I lost patience w 


ee 
iii) 2viiy). 


“Tet the man live!” said I. “Is there 
no Hand above your hand? It is God 


1 ry 


who curses, and no other. Do you pay 
your own debts, and so shall he, as 
I must, and all of us 

may find that it would have been 
and not a eoniws to kill him now. 

And this I said from st 
for the florid man’s stumbling speech, 
his drooping eyelid and unequal pupils 
had told me a tale. 

Perhaps the little clerk read this 
knowledge in my voice; at least the 
words calmed him. And so he went 
out, stoop shouldered and subimissive 

s the drugs died in him, 
hand bewilderedly across his 
I saw him no more. 

\fterward I went my and 
thought no more of this matter, being 
inured to strange experienc es. But as 

you will see, the despoiler of the weakly 
clerk, was not forgotten by the Supreme 
Judge, for about six months later I 
vas called in consultation upon a case 
of “nervous prostration.” 

My worthy colleague was one of 
those staid practitioners who diagnose 
two forms of mental disease: hysteria 
and nervous prostration—with an ex- 
ception in favor of occasional delirium 
tremens—so that I was not overly im- 
pressed by his opinion. 

We drove to an apartment house on 
Riverside Drive, he talking ponderously 
all the way. It was one of those huge, 
ornate houses, with overdecorated lob- 
bies and overuniformed Jamaican hall- 
boys, which are inhabited chiefly by 
stockbrokers and promoters, and by the 
newly rich adventurers from inland 
cities; whose tenants are overdressed 
and underbred, —— very atme sphere 
ls of money lean. Our 
patient’ s brother was waiting for us in 
the lobby. I have forgotten his name. 


Some day you 


mercy 


ure knowledge, 


brushing a 


eyes; and 


ways 


not overc! 
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“A very sad case, doctor,” he con- 
tn 








fided. “Henry has changed so in the 
last few months! He was a good busi- 
ness man; perhaps a little too fond of 
a good time—a promoter. You know 
how they are. He specialized in gold- 
nining steel \ splendid business 
man, al S wi t] lax Neve 
iny qttestions trom the post-o:fice in- 
pectors, even. an repel 4 —he's been 


coreles: His last 


Mother Lode, he sulted | it—\ “alli it was 
pretty raw. And he’s getting so for- 
getful—can’t remember anytning ; 
makes foolish, unnecessary promises to 
his clients. Some of them are acting 
up ugly already. And last week 

gan burning his money up, throw! 

into the streets. Said he was made 
money, had golden automobiles, 

all that.” He laughed nervously, 





he has all sorts of delusions, and some- 
times he’s even violent. 


He pas hand over 
lise there. 


one cheek, 

I found the patient sitting on his bed, 
half dressed. He was unshaven and 
tousled, but I knew him at once. His 
left eyelid had dropped down over 
eye like a window curtain close’ drawn; 
his florid face was flushed, his mouth 
crooked and drawn to one side. He 
rose unsteadily to greet me, stumbled 
and almost fell, but caught my arm. 

“Why the ol’ doc!” 
terously. ‘Same ol’ wh-whiskers 

all. Good oi’ scout here; fix 
me up, he did, long time 0. Fix’ me 
r-right. See scar?’ And 
fumbling at his collarless shirt. 

“Frien’s fer life, 
rambled on. He 
full, slurring 


sed an unsteady 


and I saw a raw brt 


24 
tne 


> it’s he cried bois- 


doc, 
, doc, 


me an’ doc,” he 
talked as though his 
mouth were and stumbling 


over words. “He h-hid me—s-save 
like as not. Nev’ min’, doc, 
He patted my arm clumsily. 


forget. 


muh life, 
ol’ scout !” 


“T don’ I got money now; hun- 


dollar 


mil-yon dollar’. 


derd = mil-yon "—hunderd = i/ou- 


san’ s Give the ol’ doc 
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some, hey? Goin’ a build a hosh-hosh- 
pistal—good ol’ hosh-pistal! Make the 
ol’ doc boss !” 

He laughed emptily, sputteringly, and 
slapped his leg, almost falling. Then 
his mood changed; he glanced appre- 
hensively over his shoulder. 

“T ain’ s-safe!” he cried. “They’re 
goin’ a kill me—gottit-all planned— 
wan’ my money.” He began quite sud- 
denly and childishly to weep. He 
sobbed openly, wiping a sodden, tear- 
dabbled face upon his sleeve. 

His nurses drew unostentatiously 
closer. “He gets violent sometimes, 
doctor,” explained one. 








The other day I went to a certain 
licensed house for the insane. It is 
like half a dozen others in Westchester 
and out on Long Island; luxurious, 
expensive sanatoria, maintained for 
people so wealthy that they never need 
“go crazy” like ordinary folk, but 
merely “suffer a complete nervous 
breakdown” which demands prolonged 
rest and the complete abandonment of 
their social duties. 

, 


As I walked through the spacious 
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halls with the resident physician, I 
chanced to look into an open door and 
saw my florid friend for the last time, 
reaping the crop that he had sown. 
He was hopelessly bedridden, his 
knees stiff, drawn up by contracttires. 


He lay on his back, head raised and 
thrust forward, like a turtle’s, and 
ground his teeth interminably. They 


had been worn down by constant fric- 
tion, almost to the gums. 

His face was flat and flabby, all ex- 
pression sponged away; the gritting of 
his teeth sounded in the quiet room 
like a stupid child’s lead pencil squeak- 
ing hopelessly through a stubborn sum. 
I spoke to him, but he did not know me. 
He only blinked and mumbled inartic- 
ulately, then broke forth into a horrid, 
monotonous, tearless wailing. 

“An advanced paretic; one of our 
worst cases,” said my guide. 

To-day I heard that he had paid his 
last debt to the Piper. It brought him 
to my mind, and so I have used his 
story to point my moral. Not a pleas- 
ing tale, perhaps, but only too common. 
My old heart is heavy with the weight 
of many such. 





~— 
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INSANE MOTHER POISONS CHILDREN 


ELIEVING that her children stood between her and a career on the stage 
Mrs. Roy Luikart, of Royal Oak, Michigan, in a sudden attack of insanity, 


poisoned her two little girls. 


The poison administered is one of the slowest in 


action, and as the days and nights went by, the insane mother, becoming almost 
normal at times, suffered great agony of mind. 
In one of her periods of realization she told a neighbor that her children had 


found and swallowed the poison. 


Several physicians from Detroit were then 


called in to the stricken household in Royal Oak, and the fight against death began. 
But the doctors held out no hope of the children’s recovery, and the father 


was almost prostrated. 


His wife’s malady had been discovered through her 


peculiar actions, and a confession was wrung from her. 
The pitiful tragedy reached the notice of a Chicago physician who offered 


his services 


if the children could be brought to him at once. 


Little Edna and 


Shirley Luikart were rushed on a fast train to the great Chicago specialist, 
who finally combated successfully the poison and brought the two youngsters to 


health again. 


While they cry to see their mother, that poor, demented woman is in an 
asylum, having been declared a paranoiac and proven unsafe to be at large. 
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O the homeseeker there are but 
two trails. One leads to the 
city with its congested thor- 
oughfares, its bright lights, its 

top-heavy buildings, and its veil of 
sham and hypocrisy; the other to the 
open fields, the hills, the sun-kissed 
plains, and the simple dwellings shelter- 
ing those children of the Almighty who 
till the soil that others may live. 

Somewhere along this latter trail lies 
the village of Rittersville with its one 
street, its antiquated railroad station, 
its green fields, and its sleepy inhabi- 
tants. 

From the depot the traveler is af- 
forded a view of rusticity both prepos- 
sessing and beautiful. To the left is 
the general store and post office, and 
towering above its low-hanging roof in 
the background can be seen a short 
church steeple. To the right stands 
the Atkins House, with a total capacity 
of fifteen guests, American plan—the 
biggest thing of its kind in the county. 
Over the door leading into the office 
of this hostelry the traveler will find a 
sign posted stating fearlessly to the 
world that the Atkins House has been 
under the same “manager” for thirty 
years, and that the food served to guests 
is “growed” on the premises. ‘To prove 
this assertion, an index fist, jutting out 
from the aforesaid sign, points to a 
large piece of land adjoining the hotel, 
whereon one might see Lima | 
corn, and a miscellaneous assortment 
of other vegetables growing. 

Indeed, on a certain warm and sultry 
afternoon during midsummer, one 
might have seen the manager of the 


eans, 


Atkins House himself working in that 
same garden, for Joel Atkins was an 
industrious soul. 

That Joel was a person of distinction 
in the little town could not be denied. 
Besides being manager of the only 
hostelry within forty miles of Ritters- 
ville—which also housed the local _ 
graph office, of which he also was ma 
ager—he had the honor of being town 
constable, which position he had ‘heid 
during the greater part of his life. In- 
deed, it was hard to find a public posi- 
tion in the county which Joel had not 
filled at one time or another during his 
fifty-two years’ residence in the village. 

However, while Joel never neglected 
to keep his badge of authority posted 
in a conspicuous place on his bosom, 
the fact remained that he had very little 
to do in his official capacity. This may 
have been attributable to the fact. that 
Joel’s fame as a sleuth and officer of 
the law had spread over the entire 
county, and it was generally understood 
that criminals had very little chance 
to ply their trades in Rittersville, due 
primarily to his ever-watchful eye. As 
a matter of fact, visitors were a rarity 
in the village, and arrests were even 
rarer. Therefore, nine days out of ten 
found Joel working ten hours out of the 
twenty-four about his “hotel,” as he 
chose to call it, or in his garden. 

Possessing a cheerful disposition and 
an energy uncommon in one of his 
years, Joel was usually very 
his labors. Nevertheless, on this day 
he was leaning on the handle of his 
hoe, his thick brows knit in meditation. 
A scowl gathered on his wrinkled face 





sincere in 
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as his gaze wandered abstractedly over 
the fields surrounding him. With his 
hand shading his eyes he scanned the 
horizon line. 

The figure of a man approaching 
slowly far down the road leading past 
Joel’s garden suddenly arrested his at- 
tention. Adjusting his spectacles on 
his nose, he again shaded his eyes and 
carefully watched ihe figure as it ap- 
proached, and then, stepping gingerly 
here and there, he made his way 
through the garden patch until he 
reached the fence rail surrounding it. 

As the figure drew nearer, it turned 
out to be a rather gawky individual 
who strolbed leisurely along, his hands 
clasped behind him. He was tall and 
extremely thin.“ His hands were large 
and knotty, and his arms, reaching al- 
most to his knees, dangled ludicrously 
out of his coat sleeves. About his thin, 
long neck was encircled a celluloid col- 
lar several sizes ioo large, and upon 
his head was perched a small, soft hat 
several sizes too small. His face was 
long and solemn-looking, his eyes small 
and shifty. In one corner of his mouth 
he gripped a toothpick; with the other 
corner he whistled loudly—a very diffi- 
cult feat. 

Joel’s eyes held a steely glitter as he 
beckoned to the newcomer with a grimy 
forefinger. 

“C’mere, Homer,” he called snappily, 
authoritatively. 

Homer Tucker hesitated in the mid- 
dle of the road, apparently deliberating 
with himself. His whistling ceased 
abruptly. With a shrewd eye he coolly 
regarded the other, meanwhile rolling 
the toothpick about between his lips. 


coe | 


What for?” he asked insolently. 





Joel’s gaze was unflinching. 
“C’mere,” he said. “I want t’ talk t’ 
you.” 


Homer made as if to turn away. “If 
it’s about old man Jarvis’ will, I ain’t 
got nothin’ ? 
calmly. 


say,” he announced 
“Tt was all said this mornin’ 
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by Lawyer Puckins, and you c’n talk 
t’ him.” 

An angry flush arose to Joel’s tem- 
ples. ‘“Looka here, Homer Tucker,” he 
said, snarling. “Old John Jarvis was 
one o’ my kin by marriage, and I guess 
I got some right t’ know who he’s been 
leavin’ his money to. He married my 
second cousin.” 

Homer sneered. “That makes you 
old John’s grandmother, don’t it?” 

This sarcasm, as was intended, added 
to the elderly man’s ire. “Old John had 
a daughter t’ leave his money to, Homer 
Tucker,” he shouted, with a menacing 
wave of the hoe. “He didn’t have to 
leave it t’ no loafers. He had a derned 
nice gal t’ leave his money to, he did. 
Why, you young whipper-snapper you, 
th’ old man didn’t hardly know you.” 

“The will says he knowed me purty 
well,” retorted Homer. “He knowed 
me fifteen hundred dollars’ wuth.” 

Joel’s fine old face purpled with rage. 
“You derned crook,” he stormed. “You 
never was no good, nor your pap be- 
fore you wasn't. 

Homer from his vantage point out- 
side the fence shrugged his loose- 
jointed shoulders inditierently. 

“The gal got the haouse and every- 


thing in it, didn’t she?” he asked 
placatingly. 
“What’s she gonna live on?’ de- 


manded Joel, beside himself with rage. 
“What good’s th’ haouse ’thout th’ 
money ?” 

Again Homer shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “’Tain’t nothin’ t’ me,” he an- 
nounced calmly. “Th’ old man left me 
th’ money and I took it. Lawyer Puck- 
ins give it t? me this mornin’.” 

“Nother crook,” snorted Joel in dis- 


“You and him’s two of a kind.” 


gust. 
“Just because you're constable you 
think you own th’ place,” remarked 
Homer contemptuously. “Why don’t 
you ’rest me and Puckins if you think 
we're crooks? You're afraid to. We'd 














sue you and take your derned old 
roomin’ house away from you.” 

This was the last thing that could 
be said by way of insult to Joel. To 
criticize his “hotel” was to strike him 
in the face. 

“You—you—you———” he stammered 
in his rage as he waved his hoe wildly 
about. 

Homer turned slowly away. “The 
old man wanted me t’ have that money 
and——” 

“He didn’t hardly know you,” 
shouted Joel. “If th’ truth was knowed 
you and Puckins would git put in jail.” 

In his excitement Joel had climbed to 
the first rung of the fence, but his 
words fell upon deaf ears. 

Homer was already walking down 
the road, whistling loudly. From the 
placid expression on his homely face it 
was evident that Joel’s bitter denuncia- 
tion had disturbed him not. 





EL; 


Dusk had settled that evening when 
the last train for the day made its stop 
at Rittersville. A lone traveler, a 
young man carrying a suit case, de- 
scended the steps of the wooden coach. 

That he was from the city there could 
be no doubt. His short, thick-set body 
was attired in a flashy, summer, gray 
tweed. Below his smooth, full face and 
rounded chin flaunted a necktie of bril- 
liant hue, in the center of which reposed 
a diamond cluster of almost unbeliev- 
able size and brilliancy. His straw hat, 
with which he vigorously fanned him- 
self, was decorated with a ribbon of 


the same shade as his tie. He was 
rather a swaggering sort of an indi- 
vidual; he looked about him in a deb- 


onair sort of way. 

The train pulled away, its air brakes 
shrieking and its engine throbbing con- 
vulsively. 

“Whew!” muttered the stranger io 
himself breezily as his sharp, piercing 
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eyes swept the deserted train platform. 
“The prodigal returns, and the brass 
band is among the missing.” 

With a familiarity that proved his 


acquaintance with Rittersville, the 
stranger started off down the road. 


The short distance to the Atkins House 
was traversed without meeting any one, 
and a few moments later he was writing 
his name in the greasy hotel register 
which Joel obligingly produced. 

After a diligent search behind the 
counter, Joel finally managed to find 
his spectacles. With these perched on 
the end of his aquiline nose, he care- 
fully read the name the young man 
had written. 

“Lothrop, eh?’ he mused aloud. 
“From Noo York, er? You ain’t no kin 
to the Lothrops that used t’ live here in 
taown, be you?” 

The stranger extended a well-kept 
hand graciously. ‘‘You don’t know me, 
do you, Joel?” 

Joel placed a large and moist palm 
in that of the other. With his free hand 
he readjusted his spectacles on his nose 


he asked, smiling. 


and carefully peered through them. 

“Sure I do. You’re a Lothrop, all 
right. Which one?” 

“Int Edward,” admitted the young 
man, lighting a cigarette to cover his 
embarassment. 

Joel’s face wrinkled in a wide grin. 
“Well, I'll be derned!” he ejaculated. 
“Ain’t that funny now? I ain't seen 
none of you for fifteen years or more, 
and here I reco’nize you right off the 
bat. I’m dern glad t’ see you, Eddie.” 

Turning to a board marked off, in 
squares, Joel took a large key from its 
hook and laid it on the counter. 


“Your pap died, didn’t he?” he asked 


by way of conversation. 

The voung man nodded in the affirm- 
ative. 

“You workin’ steady, are you?” 


Again the young man nodded. 
a é dS 
“Got a good job, have your” 
The young man smiled at the other’s 
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inquisitiveness. 
said quietly. 

“Where do you work?” 

Eddie turned away and lifted his suit 
case significantly. 

“T wonder if I couldn’t go up to my 
room now,” he suggested. “We can 
talk over old times later.” 

“What be you doin’ here in taown?” 
asked Joel as they traversed the rickety 
flight of steps leading to Eddie’s room. 

“Oh, just dropped in to see the old 
home,” answered Eddie carelessly. 

Memories are treacherous. They 
steal into one’s consciousness and strike 
in one of two vital places—heart or 
conscience. 

Joel gope, Eddie removed his coat 
and sat down on the edge of the wooden 
bed. Absently he stared out of the open 
window into the darkness. The peace 
of the fields was oppressive to him. 
The quietness of the little village was 
accentuated by the chirping of the 
crickets. In the distance a dog howled 
mournfully. Memories long dormant 
crowded their way into his mind; mem- 
ories of childhood playmates, of his 
mother, and of his old home on the 
hill. For the first time in years Eddie 
was bothered by his conscience. 
Vaguely he wondered why he had come 
to Rittersville, and upbraided himself 
for obeying the impulse which had led 
him to visit his old home. Impatiently 
he asked himself why it was that a man, 





“Pretty good,” he 


at some time in his life, longed to visit 
the scenes of his youth. As he gazed 
at #he flickering oil lamp Joel had placed 
on the oaken bureau -~he made up his 
mind that he would return to New 
York on the first train the next day. 
The town bored him. It was too slow. 
Nothing but crickets and frogs chirp- 
ing all night. Everybody in town was 
half asleep. They 





Eddie’s thoughts were rudely inter- 
rupted by a loud banging on his door. 
Without waiting for the formality of 
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permission to enter, Joel stalked into 
the room. 

“Tt ain’t but eight-thutty,” he 
shuiting the door and calmly 
“Thought I’d come up 


an- 


smradt 
nounced, 





seating himself. 
and talk a spell.” 
Eddie made him welcome with a 


good-natured smile. 

At that moment Joel noticed for the 
first time the silk shirt of -somewhat 
florid pattern the young man was wear- 
ing. Inwardly he compared the patiern 
with the wall paper on his dining room. 
Nevertheless he approved of it very 
much. He also approved of the per- 
fecto which Eddie pressed upon him. 
With this hanging limply from his lips, 
he crossed his knees and leaned back 
in his chair. 

“Where did you say you worked?” 
he asked inquisitively. 

“I’m in business for myself in New 
York,” was the ready answer. 

“What kinda business ?” 

“|er—uh—the coal business.” 

Joel grinned broadly. “Ain’t it funny 
how gossip gits around?” he remarked. 

Eddie’s look was one of interrogation. 

Joel grinned again, sheepishly. “You 
know, I heard somethin’ ’bout you "bout 
five vears ago,” he admitted candidly. 
“Tt only goes t’ show how some people 
c’n git mistook.” 

“What was it?’ asked Eddie as he 
began to unpack his suit case. 

Joel was frank if nothing else. ‘Well, 
Jake Tarbox, down Elsmere way, told 
me that somebody told him that you 
was in jail. That was five years ago.” 

Lothrop’s eyes narrowed. He laughed 
quietly, but it was mirthless. “I guess 
there are hundreds of people named 
Edward Lothrop,” he remarked after a 
pause. 

“Well, it jest goes t’ show how stories 
c’n git put out,” went on Joel. “I heard 
that you flimflammer. They 
said that you was put in jail in Noo 
York for swindlin’ somebuddy.” 

Loud roars of mirthless laughter 


’ 


Vas a 
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from Lothrop followed this remark. 
Joel laughed too. 

“Cert’n’y does beat ail,” said Joel, 
giving his knees a resounding smack. 
“Folks’ll knock a feller that’s straight 
and honest, and they’d never say nothin’ 
’bout a real crook. We got one livin’ 
right here in taown. You didn’t know 
Homer Tucker, did you, Eddie?” 

“Nope. Can’t say I did.” 

“The derndest crook in the county,” 
exploded Joel. “You knowed Mary 
Jarvis, didn’t you?” Her pap was old 
John Jarvis that had the mill down by 
the river.” 

“He was one of the best friends I 
ever had,” replied the young man heart- 
ily. “I went to school with Mary.” 

“You knowed the old man was dead, 
didn’t you?” 

“No.” 

“And you never heard of Homer 


Tucker ?” 


“No.” 
“Well, you ain’t missed much. You 
know what he done? He done Mary 


” 


out of a lot of th’ old man’s money. 

“How?” asked Eddie, suddenly in- 
terested. 

“Well,” explained Joel, enjoying the 
role of gossiper, “after th’ old man 
died, Lawyer Puckins from up-State, 
who’s as crooked as a ram’s horn, per- 
duced a will which he says th’ old man 
made on th’ quiet. It give Mary th’ 
haouse and everything in it, and give 
all th’ money th’ old man had in th’ 
bank t? Homer Tucker. It didn’t say 
how much he had, but they found aout 
soon ‘nough, and Homer got fifteen 
hundred dollars this mornin’. Th’ old 
man didn’t hardly know him when he 
died.” 

“When was that?” 

“Three months ago. Th’ will’s a 
derned fake.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“What makes me think so!” ejacu- 
lated Joel. “I know it is. 
a crook, and Homer ain’t done no work 


Puckins is 
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for years. Neither one of ’em can give 
any reason why John oughta left 
Homer any money. Th’ whole thing 
looks crooked, too, and if it was 
brought t’ court Homer wouldn’t get 
a cent.” 

“Well, why isn’t it contested before 
the courts?” 

Joel sighed deeply. “Some wimmen 
got funny ideas ‘bout courts,” he re- 


marked. ‘Mary says she couldn't 
stand goin’ t’ court. Says it ain’t re- 
spectable. Men ain’t that way. When 


I caught that there feller that broke 
into Jed Ogleby’s store I——” 

“Did Homer get the money yet?” in- 
terrupted the other. 

“He got it to-day. Mary signed a 
paper for Puckins givin’ him th’ right 
to pay Homer th’ money as soon as it 
There wasn’ 


t no debts 
Joel got the money 


was probated, 
‘gainst th’ estate. 
and | guess Puckins got some of it, 
aa 

{ 


Joel, still indignant over his conver- 


sation with Homer that morning, talked 
vehemently and at great length on the 
subject. lddie proved to be an excel 
lent listener. 

The evening passed quickly and even 
the old man, accustomed to going to his 
bed at an early hour, was unheedful of 
the flight of time. | 
its second sleep when he, with the 
stump of one of Eddie’s perfectos 
gripped between his teeth, finally re- 
tired to his room. 


Xittersville was in 


carefully and 
Laying his 


Immediately Eddie 
noiselessly locked his door. 
suit case on the bed, he searched care 
fully through a bundle of papers ! 
took from it. With a sigh of relief he 
1 


Lose 
1OOKING 


1¢ 
extracted several blank, legal- 
documents from the pile. From his wal- 
let he produced a letter, carefully 
folded. With a piece of tissue paper he 
traced the signature at the bottom of 
the letter. This, in turn, he transferred 


to one of the documents. For the next 
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half hour he was busily engaged filling 
in the blank spaces .in the documents in 
flowing handwriting with his fountain 
pen. Several cigarettes were consumed 
before his task was completed, and 
then, with a sigh of satisfaction, he pre- 
pared to retire. 





Put, 


To say that Homer Tucker had many 
leisure moments would be putting the 
situation mildly. All of Homer’s mo- 
ments were leisure ones. Never very 
popular before about the village, he 
had made himself even more unpopular 
by the reading of the Jarvis will. In- 
deed, he found himself unwelcome even 
at Bud Carney’s pool room where he 
Was wont to pass the greater portion of 
his time. He was not particularly sen- 
sitive, but the attitude of his old ac- 
quaintances toward him when he made 
his appearance was unmistakable. No 
one seemed to care even to play a so- 
ciable game of pool with him. Indeed, 
One outspoken youth boldly remarked 
that Homer cheated so much that a 
game with him was_ uninteresting. 
Homer’s presence was objected to by 
some of the patrons of the place. 

Thus, being barred from his favorite 
retreat, Homer formed the habit of 
walking leisurely along the roads of the 
little village, his hands clasped behind 
him, seemingly lost in his meditations. 

It was during one of these walks on 
the afternoon following his conversa- 
tion with Joel that he was approached 
by a well-dressed stranger who carried 
a suit case in his hand. The stranger’s 
clothing was of a flashy gray tweed. 
In the center of his brilliant-hued neck- 
tie reposed a diamond cluster of almost 
unbelievable size and brilliancy. 

“Can you tell me where I can find 
Mr. John Jarvis?” asked the stranger. 

Homer’s long suit was calmness un- 
He also had 


This 


der any circumstances. 
what is known as a “poker face.” 
he turned to the stranger. 
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“What do you want t’ see him "bout ?” 
he countered. 

The stranger eyed Homer critically. 
“I know that you’re not John Jarvis,” 
he said sharply. “Ii you don’t know 
where he lives a4 

Vant t’ see him on business?” again 
questioned Homer, not in the least per- 
urbed by the other’s attitude. 

The stranger’s short body straight- 
ened with a jerk 

“It’s none of your business,” he said. 
Mockingly he added: “Yes, I want to 
see him on business. It means money 
to him. Understand that? I must see 
him at once. If I tell you all about it, 
will you tell me where he lives ?”’ 

Homer ignored the other’s insolence. 
Gravely he scrutinized the stranger. 

“You say it’s a matter of money?” 
he asked imperturbably. 

The stranger laughed outright. Hold- 
ing his suit case in his hand, he 
abruptly turned away. ‘Yes, lots and 
lots and lots of money,” he said in a 
high falsetto, twisting his features in a 
ludicrous Suddenly his 
expression changed to one of contempt. 
“T guess somebody else around here 
will tell me where he lives without me 
having to tell my family history,” he 
remarked acidly. 

With long strides he started down 
the road, called him. 

“Hey—you!” he shouted. “C’mere a 
minute.” 

“Nothing doing,” called 
flashy one, walking rapidly. “I 
I can find him without your help.” 

Hastily Homer followed him up the 
road. When he was abreast of the 
rapidly walking stranger, he laid a re- 
straining arm on the other’s shoulder. 

“Jarvis is dead,” he said. ‘He died 
three months ago.” 

“What!” The stranger dropped his 
case on the ground in astonishment. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Homer easily. 
“And what’s more, I’m his beneficiary. 


If you got any business with th’ old 





expression. 


lomer 


back the 


guess 











man you can tell it t’ me. My name’s 
Homer Tucker.” 

The outstretched, hairy hand was 
shaken solemnly by the stranger. 
“Well,” said he, “that makes things dif- 
ferent. My name is Edward Lothrop, 
and I am in the real-estate business in 
New York. My business with the old 
man was along that line.” 

At the mention of 


“real estate” 


Homer gained fresh interest in the 
stranger. 
“You say you wanted t’ see him ‘bout 


some real estate?” 

“Yes,” came the answer after 
hesitation. ‘“‘He’s been paying me 
Here Lothrop stopped and_ eyed 
Homer’s countenance — suspiciously. 
“Are you prepared to prove that you're 
Mr. Jarvis’ beneficiary; I don’t know 
you,” 

Homer’s face took on a 
“Sure I am,” he said, after the 
manner of a man making a statement he 
is afraid will not be believed. “He left 
me all the money he had.” 


a little 


” 





asive 






pers 


smile. 


“Are you his sole beneficiary?” per- 
sisted the other. 
‘Absolutely,” replied Homer easily. 


“I c’n prove that by old man Puckins, 


th’ lawyer.” 


The stranged looked as though his 
suspicions had been somewhat allayed. 
“Very well,” he said, in a businesslike 
way. “The facts are these: The old 
man, over two years ago, came to ental 


York and bought a piece of proper 

He paid seven thousand dollars es 
at the time, and signed two promissory 
notes, covered by first deed-of-trust 
mortgages for three thousand morye, ten 
thousand dollars bei ing the selling price 
of the Teste 
fifteen hundred 
One of these 
the other was 
[ sent the old man several notices ¢ 
ing attention to the fact that the note 
due, but they have all 
turned by the postal authorities, with 


Each note was for 
dollars and 


notes has been tak 


interest 


en up; 





due over two months ag 





was been re- 
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the information that they could not find 
such a man here in town. On ac- 
count of my being down this way, I 
made up my mind to see the old man 
and try to get him to’take this last note 
up. Ii the money isn’t paid to-day, 
he'll lose the property. The note is 
held by a client of mine who do: 
believe in waiting. He forecloses a n 
without any quibbling whatsoever. The 
case has been before the courts 
foreclosure of the mortgage for 
two months, and I’m very much afraid 
that if the note isn’t paid at once—io- 
morrow at the latest—the property will 
be sold.” 
During this 


~ 
oO 





explanation Homer’s 
mouth slowly had started to open. 
When the stranger had finished talking, 
Homer’s jaw was in danger of disloca- 
tion. 

“How much did you say this prop’ty 
was wuth?” he asked breathlessly. 

Lothrop hesitated a 
though appraising it in his mind. 
he paid seven thousand cash. I 
show you the 


moment, as 
“Well, 
can 
copy of his receipt for 


that much. He also—— 

“T don’t know where he got it, then,” 
retorted Homer bluntly. “I never 
knowed th’ old man had that much 


money at one time.” 


“You didn’t know him very well, 
anyway, did your” calmly asked the 
other. 

Homer started. The stranger was 


searching through his pocket for pa- 
pers. His face was guileless. 

“Now, here is a copy of his 
for the seven thousand,’ 
handing Homer a printed slip, filled in 
in flowing handwriting. “And here’s 
he copy of his receipt for the iifteen- 
vundred-dollar note he took up. ‘This 
is the first deed-of-trust mortgage 
overing the note which is now due, and 
hich will be 

paid. If you will 
will notice the old man’s signature at 


the bottom, that 


receipt 
he asserted, 


t 
1 
I 


one 


foreclosed unless the note 


look closely, ve 1 


proving the document 
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is genuine. Here, also, is the deed, 
giving title to Lot 124, Block 7896, in 
the city of New York. This deed is all 
sigried and witnessed as it should be, 
and the only thing to be done is to in- 
sert the name of the person to whom 
the title of the property is given. This 
other paper I have is the report of the 
title company declaring that the title 
to the property is good and noncon- 
testable.” 

Homer gravely examined every pa- 
per. Again he exhibited a “poker face.” 

“When he bought that property,” 
continued the other, “it was worth 
twelve thousand dollars, if it was worth 
a cent. He got it at a bargain for ten 
thousand.” Meaningly, [Eddie eio- 
quently poked a finger into Homer’s 
chest. ‘‘That properiy to-day is worth 
sixteen thousand dollars. Property in 
the city has increased in price over fifty 
per cent. You knew that, didn’t your” 

Homer’s face was a mask. His mind, 
though narrow, was agile enough in a 
business deal. As has been said before, 
Homer was a schemer. Nevertheless, 
he seemed to hesitate. 

“Did Mr. Jarvis leave you everything 
he had?” suddenly asked Lothrop. 

Homer hastened to answer this ques- 
tion. “Sure he did. I told you that 
before. It was a will he made a year 
before he died. It’s funny he didn’t 
mention that property in it.” 

“He didn’t own it at that time.” : 

“He paid seven thousand dollars on 
it, didn’t he?” 

“That may be very true, He 
didn’t own the property, though, until 
the deed was in his possession.” 

“He oughta got that deed when he 
paid that money, and then let this other 
feller keep th’ mortgage.” 

“He did get it.” 

“Well, what’re 
then?” 

The other laughed scornfully. “I told 
you once that I was his real-estate agent 
for the property in New York. The 


too. 


you doin’ with it, 


old man knew that the deed wasn’t any 
good to him unless he paid those notes, 
He got me to keep the deed in my safe. 
When the note is paid, the deed and 
everything go together with a clear 
title.” 

“He coulda said somethin’ about it in 
th’ will,’ commented Homer, with an 
injured air. “It’s funny he didn’t.” 

“Didn't the old man have a daugh- 
ter?” suddenly asked Eddie. 

Homer started perceptibly, and then 


could have kicked himself for it. He 
hoped Lothrop hadn’t noticed it. 
“’Course not,” he said snappily. 


“What put a fool notion like that into 
your head? Didn’t I say I was th’ 
sole beneficiary ?” 

“Are you the executor of the will?” 
persisted the other. 

“Sure I am.” 

“Didn’t I understand you to say that 


a lawyer was interested in this case, 
too °” 
“That was old man Puckins. He 


don't count.” 

“Why don’t her” 

“All he did was turn over th’ money 
t’ me,” said Homer impatiently. ‘He 
didn’t have nothin’ to do with it.” 

The stranger calmly lighted a ciga- 
rette, and then unconcernedly picked up 
his suit case. “Well,” he said finally. 
“I’m mighty sorry to hear that the old 
man is dead. Of course, you’re the 
one that must suffer.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why!” repeated Eddie. “This piece 
of property wasn’t mentioned in the 


“4 =) 


will, was it! 


“What’s that got to do with it,” de- 
manded Homer. “I’m the sole——” 
“You're not a relation of the old 


man’s, are you?” 
“No. But—— 
“That don’t make any difference. 
You can’t touch it. You don’t know 
the law, so don’t talk like a simpleton. 
If the old man had a daughter, she 











could pay the note and get clear title 
to the property.” 

“Even if th’ prop’ty wasn't men- 
tioned in the will?” 

“Sure she could.” 

“Well, then, why can't I take up the 
note?” 

Lothrop shrugged his shoulders 
meaningly. “You got what the will 
calls for, didn’t your” 

“Sure.” 

“And you admit that you got all the 
old man intended you to have didn’t 
you?” 

“T ain’t so sure "bout that.” 

[ddie’s attitude was disinterested, 
“Well, you can’t touch it, that’s all.” 

Homer, at this point, was struck with 
“How "bout it if a lawyer 
that I can get th’ property?” he asked 
expectantly. 

“What lawyer? 


an idea. says 


” 


“Puckins.’ 


Homer, on calmer deliberation, 


would not have suggested so risky a 
Second thought told 


Puckins would want a large 


as that. 


scheme 
him that 
rtion of the proceeds of the deal. 


However, this phase of the conversa- 


tion was rapidly knocked in the head. 
“{ don’t need a lawyer,” snapped the 


other belligerently. ‘“‘This note’s way 


past due. I’m the one to judge who 
takes ihe note up. 

You might be a crook for all I know. 
[ know what the law is, and you don’t, 
so don’t try to tell me anything about 
it,” 


I don’t know 


vou, 


Homer’s mind was now a perfect 
deluge of thoughts. Madly his brain 
whirled. A schemer, born and bred, 


was Homer. 


‘I'd like t’ take up that there note if ] 


could,” he suggested hopefully. 
‘IT know you would,” retorted the 


other. “So would I.” 
“T could take up that note and no- 
buddy’d have t’ ‘bout it, would 


+} 
they r 


know 


Lothrop seemed to hesitate a mo- 
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ment. He gave Homer a searching 
glance out of the corner of his eye. 

“You mean that you’re willing to talk 
business with me?” he asked quizzically. 

“Sure,” ejaculated Homer, beside 
himself with elation at this sudden turn 
of events. “I’m willin’ t’ pay you. I 
ain't a cheap skate.” 

Eddie regarded him for a moment 
shrewdly, and then picked up his suit 
case again. “No,” he said, as though 
the prospective business failed to inter- 
est him. “You look like a man who 
talks too much.” 

Homer grabbed the stranger by the 
arm. “Honest, Mr. Lothrop, I won't 
talk. I’d be in it as deep as you, 
wouldn’t I?” 

Lothrop scratched his head 
fully and eyed the other shrewdly. 

“What’s your price?” he demanded. 


doubt- 





k quick.” 
\ hundred dollars,” blurted Homer, 
on the spur of the moment. 

sniffed 


“s 


Eddie ly. “ 


contenipruo0cu 


thought you were a cheap skate,” he 
aid shortly. Then his face became in- 
flamed with anger. “What are you 
asting my time for?” he demanded. 
‘You got a nerve to offer me one hun- 
dred measly dollars to risk my reputa 
tion, play with the law, flirt with the 
penitentiary, besides several other 
things. You must think I like you, 
don’t your” 

These extremely caustic remarks 


seemed to penetrate Homer’s dullness 
with telling effect. 

“How much do you want?” he asked 
humbly. : 

The other rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. 


lowest price, and don’t try to talk it 


“Five hundred dollars is my 


down. This isn’t bargain day.” 
‘“Let’s see,” said Homer, counting on 
his fingers. 


“How much will it amount 


tO alLoge ther? 


promptly an- 


hundred 


“It’s a one-year note,” 


“Fifteen 





Lothrop. 


doliars at six per cent makes ninety 
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dollars interest due on the note. 
is also sixty dollars for court and at- 
torney’s fees which you'll have to pay 
before you can take up the note. Count- 
ing it all, including my five hundred, it 
will amount to two thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

Homer exhibited a crestfallen coun- 
tenance. “i ain’t got it,” he said sor- 
rowiully. “i got fifteen hundred dol- 
lars yesterday some place, and counting 
that 1 only got about seventeen hundred 
dollars, all told.” 

“Maybe Puckins would lend you the 
rest,” suggested Eddie. 

Homer started. Could Lothrop mean 
anything by .that remark? No, He 
didn’t know anything about that will. 

“When have you got t’ have th’ 
money?” he asked. 

“To-night,” calmly announced Eddie. 
“Tf I did the right thing I’d just turn 
the note in as being unpaid, and that’s 
where the property would be sold at 
auction. I’ll have to make an oath that 
you’re a blood relation of the old man. 
It’s risky business.” 





here 


“T can’t get th’ money to-night,” an- 
swered Homer. “I got to go forty miles 
after it. Can’t you put it off ’til to- 
morrow night?” 

“Every minute I wait puts me about 
one inch nearer jail,” replied Eddie. 
“T’ll give you until twelve o’clock noon 
to-morrow. If I haven’t got the money 
in cash in my hand by noon to-morrow, 
lm going to catch the twelve-fifteen 
train for New York.” 

“Tt’s a go,” chortled Homer excitedly. 
“Tt’s a go.” 

“You'll find me at the Atkins House,” 
Eddie. “I'll have all the 


< + © 1 ] 
emarked 


papers ready for you in the morning. 
Remember, it’s a cash deal.’ 
“You sure that prop’ty’s wuth that 
much 
tiously. 
Eddie placed a reassuring hand on 
“After you get it, 


’ 


money?” asked Homer cau- 


Homer’s shoulder. 


- 
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if you will come to my office in New 
York Pll guarantee I can sell it for you 
for at least sixteen thousand dollars.” 

Immediately energy seemed to infuse 
the ungainly figure of Homer. Witha 
parting salutation, he hurried down the 
road in the direction of the public 
stables. Lothrop watched him a mo- 
ment, and then, grinning broadly, 
slowly started to walk toward the At- 
kins House. 

IV. 
The front porch of the Atkins 
louse was the scene of a business deal 

the next morning, shortly before noon, 
between Homer Tucker of the first 
part, and Eddie Lothrop of the second 
part. Indeed, it might be said that there 
was a party of the third part present 
also in the form of Joel Atkins, who, 
under the guise of fixing the rainspout 
at the end of the porch, strained his 
ears in the hope of hearing some of 
the conversation. Joel was destined to 
be disappointed, however, for both 
Homer and Eddie conversed in a low 
tone of voice. 

Home made a minute inspection of 
the papers, reading even the printed 
script on the deed, and then produced 
a large roll of money from his pocket. 
Slowly and painstakingly he counted it. 

“Mebbe you better gimme your ad- 
dress in Noo York, so if anything is 
wrong I c’n come to see you,” he said. 

Eddie scribbled an address on a leaf 
of his notebook, and, after tearing it 
out, passed it to Homer. 

“Now,” said Eddie, “we'll go over to 
the notary public at the post office and 
get him to witness my signature to the 
deed. That isn’t necessary, but it will 
protect you. I have power of attorney 
to countersign my client’s signature.” 

if Homer had any suspicions up to 
that time they were promptly disst- 
pated. However, he was cautious to 
the last. The deed was executed, and 
it was only when all the papers were 














safely in Homer’s pocket that he con- 
sented to turning over the money. 

A moment later hé was walking up 
the road toward Bud Carney’s pool 
room. His figure seemed more erect 
than usual, and his face seemed to hold 
a look of unmistakable dignity and opu- 
lence. From behind the porch railing 
Joel Atkins, who had observed the en- 
tire business deal, and had been 
astounded when he saw the large bundle 
of greenbacks changing hands, won- 
dered exceedingly. 

Eddie looked at his watch. It was 
within a few minutes of noon. The 
next train left Rittersville at twelve- 
fifteen. Hurriedly he repaired to his 
room, and, after throwing his few be- 
longings into his suit case, made a hasty 
toilet. The noon whistle was blowing 
on Pete Schaling’s mill on the river 
front when he descended to the office 
downstairs, which Joel had _ proudly 
christened the “lobby.” 

“Goin’ so soon, Eddie?” ejaculated 
Joel in surprise when he saw the young 
man prepared for traveling. 

“Yep,” answered Eddie laconically. 
“Got to get back to New York right 
away.” 

As he tendered his money in payment 
of his bill to Joel he noticed a peculiar 
grin on the old man’s face. Coyly Joel 
rolled his eyes in the direction of the 
door. It was then that Eddie noticed 
a young woman standing in the door- 
way. 

She flushed when his eyes fell upon 
her, and then advanced with out- 
stretched hand, smiling. Little more 
than a girl, a look of dignity and un- 
derstanding lighted her countenance. 
Her dark eyes, shining in anticipation, 
held depths almost unfathomable. The 
rays of the sun, pushing their way into 
the tiny room, lighted up her face, ac- 
centuating the deep color of her cheeks 
and the sheen of her dark hair coiled 
in a loose roll on her shapely neck. 

“I ealc’late you two young folks 
7B ps 
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oughta know each other,” said Joel, 
smiling, “bein’s as you was kids in 
school together. ‘This’s John Jarvis’ 
gal, Eddie. That’s Mary Jarvis, and 
there ain’t nothin’ prettier in the county. 
She heard you was in taown, and she 
came around t’ see you.” 

Iddie Lothrop was plainly embar- 
rassed, and his efforts to conceal it 
were rather painful; but the girl, her 
dark eyes sparkling with pleasure, was 
cool and collected as she greeted him. 

To describe the meeting of these two 

after so many years would be well-nigh 
impossible. When she talked to him 
he was a boy again; a little boy with 
sandy, tousled hair and bare feet. Mem- 
ories of her, his boyhood sweetheart, 
came to him, and he vainly tried to 
shake them off. Vaguely he wondered 
how he had forgotten her. 
_ The shrill blast of the whistle of the 
twelve-fifteen, making its way around 
the base of the hills, came to him like a 
bolt from a clear sky. Mechanically he 
picked up his suit case. He shook hands 
dazedly with Joel, the old man’s loud 
invitation to “come again” sounding to 
him like an indistinct voice in the dis- 
tance. 

It seemed but natural that Mary 
should walk to the station with him. 
As they traversed the road toward the 
little depot, he recalled that many times 
before they had covered the same 
ground. The small, humble buildings 
he had laughed to scorn during his brief 
visit to Rittersville now took on a more 
intimate appearance to him. Everything 
was the same as it had been. Years 
had made little difference in the out- 
ward appearance of Rittersville itself, 
and while Mary had grown to beautiful 
womanhood, Eddie felt that she was 
the same as when he had known her. 
Looking at her radiant countenance as 
she walked along beside him, her hand 
lightly resting on his arm, he felt that 
she belonged there. 

They arrived at the little station just 
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at the train was pulling in. It was there, 
for the first time, that Eddie was as- 
sailed by remorse for the life he had 
lived. The clean, wholesome look of 
her; the honest, fearless expression in 
her eyes told him that she had grown as 
the fields about her—unsullied. Bitterly 
he acknowledged his own unworthiness. 
He was a crook, a jail-bird, a good-for- 
naught. Even at that moment he had 
ill-gotten money in his pocket. 

A sudden thought assailed his mind. 
It was Mary’s money after all! Homer, 
the whelp, had defrauded her. Of that 
he had no doubt. In his state of mind, 
he felt that he was lowering his stand- 
ards. His prey had always been the 
wealthy. He had traveled with the bet- 
ter class of the underworld. Any man 
of wealth was his legitimate prey. Be- 
cause Homer, in his estimation, was a 
low character who robbed an orphan, 
he had robbed him of his ill-gotten 
money without a qualm of conscience. 
The thought that he in turn was robbing 
Mary revolved in his mind. 

A shrill shriek of the engine whistle 
brought him out of his reverie. Slowly 
the antiquated train began to move. 
Eddie quickly decided on his course of 
action. There was not a second to lose. 
Reaching into his pocket he produced 
an oblong package which he forced into 
her hand. Unconsciously he laid his 
hand on her arm and looked into her 
eyes. Then, without a word, he 
abruptly turned away. 

The next moment he was resolutely 
climbing the steps of the moving, 
wooden coach. 

As in a trance the girl stood where 
he had left her, her beauty harmonizing 
with the work of nature about her. Ab- 
sently she gazed at the package he had 
given her. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to open it and then, a bewildered 
expression on her countenance, she 
leaned heavily against the frame wall 
of the station. 

Joel Atkins 








suddenly appeared 
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around the corner of the building. It 
was evident that he had been running. 
He was hatless. His breath came in 
short jerks. Thick beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on his forehead. 

“Is he gone:r” he yelled breathlessly, 
as he waved a yellow sheet of paper 
about in the air excitedly. 

Without waiting for an answer Joel 
produced a large bandanna_ handker- 
chief from his pocket and wiped his 
perspiring face. 

“Dern him!” he snarled. “Thinks 
he’s gettin’ away, eh? [I'll telegraph to 
Elsmere and have him took off th’ train 
there.” 

For the second time since he had re- 
ceived it he read the telegram. 
ConstTABLE, Clinton County, Rittersville, Pa. 

Edward Lothrop, confidence man, traced 
to your town, Arrest him. Wire answer. 

CHIEF OF POoLIce, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“What is it, Joel? What’s wrong?” 
demanded Mary, shaking him by the 
shoulder to get his attention. 

Joel shook his fist in excitement. 
“That dog-goned——” 

He stopped short, his eyes opening 
wide in astonishment, his forefinger 
pointing to the opened package in 
Mary’s hand. 

“Where'd you git that money?” he 
exclaimed. 

As Mary explained, Joel listened in 
astonishment. Methodically he counted 
it. 

“Two thousand, one hundred and 
fifty dollars,” he announced excitedly. 

Together they walked slowly down 
the road toward the Atkins House. 

Joel’s excitement had completely 
vanished. Carefully he tried to solve 
the problem. But one solution pre- 
sented itself to his mind. He had seen 
Homer give Eddie a bundle of money 
about the size of the one Mary held in 
her hand. Eddie was a confidence man. 
He had had business dealings with 


Homer. 














While Joel disliked Homer, his sense 
of duty was strong within him. He 
was an officer of the law, and a crook 
was a crook. Eddie was running afoul 
of the law, and therefore he should be 
apprehended. 

A sudden thought found its way into 
his mind. If Eddie was caught He ner 
would get the money back. Mary, the 
rightful owner, would again be de- 
prived of it. 

He was aroused from his ruminations 
by a tug at his sleeve. 

“What was on that yellow paper?” 
interrogated the girl earnestly. 

“Oh, nothin’,” replied Joel, endeavor- 
ing to speak indifferently. ‘Constables 
is always gettin’ telegrams.” 

“Wasn't it something about Eddie?” 

“°’Course not,” snapped Joel. “Don't 
get such foolish ideas.” 

“You were running to catch him,” 
she said pouting. 

Joel stammered, and searched hastily 
for an explanation. “Yes—er—yes, 
certainly. The boy left a shoehorn in 
his room, and I was runnin’ after him 
t’ give it t’ him.” 

The girl’s curiosity seemed satisfied. 
“But I don’t understand why he gave 
me this money,” she said bewilderedly. 
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Joel shrugged his shoulders. “Forget 
it,’ he commanded. ‘“Eddie’s rich. I 
told him about your dad’s will, and I 
guess he felt like he ought to do some- 
thin’ for you. Just take it and keep 
quiet. Nobody’s got to know ’bout it 
but the three of us.” 

“But I feel as though 

“Tf he didn’t want you t’ have it he 
wouldn’t have give it t’ you,” com- 
mented Joel earnestly. 

“Well Mary’s eyes. were evi- 
dence that Joel’s homely philosophy 
was taking effect. “I know that he and 
father used to be good friends. Father 
used to write to him years ago. But I 
don’t think ss 

“Forget it,’ again commanded Joel. 

At that moment they had reached the 
Atkins House. 

“Come inside and wait a minute ’til 
I send a telegram,” he told her. “Then 
I'll take you home.” 

With much painstaking effort on his 
part, Joel managed to compose and 
send the following wire: 











Cuter oF Potice, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nobody named Edward Lothrop 
Ain’t been a stranger in town for two wee 
CoNSTABLE ATKINS, 
Rittersville. 


here. 
1 


KS, 











LIGHTLESS NIGHTS INCREASED CRIMINAL ACTS 
URING the recent coal shortage Chicago’s street lamps were for a time 
unlighted, and thugs, taking advantage of the pitch darkness, flocked to the 
city and robbed offices and pedestrians, and even automobilists, in greatly in- 
creased numbers. One man, a physician, called out at night to visit a patient, 
seriously ill, was proceeding down one of the metropolis’ main thoroughfares in 
his motor car when five bandits in another high-powered automobile raced after 
him, firing as they went. They succeeded in puncturing one of the rear tires of 
the doctor’s machine, and as they were also gaining upon him, the physician, 
Doctor Fischam, finally was forced to abandon his car and flee to safety through 
an alleyway. 
Thirty automobiles, one of them the property of the mayor of the city, were 
stolen in three nights. There were also thirty-two holdups, one murder, and 
one safe robbery reported to the police for the same period. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
ALTHOUGH the only habitation within sight of the anchorage of hfs house boat is a boarded-up 
bungalow, Jack Furness has been threatened with death if he remains in the neighborhood. 
With his friend, Dick Montaigne, who tells of their struggle, he decides to run down his unknown 


enemy. The two seen discover that Professor 


Moule, inventor of a method of making artificial 


diamonds, is also the leader of a band of supercriminals, the headquarters of which are at the 
bungalow. A box containing valuable gems, which the band had stolen and Furness had found, is 
recovered by the scientists-thieves. Witch Temple, Professor Moule’s niece, with whom Mon- 
taigne falls in love, saves him and Furness several times from her uncle’s attempts to kill them, 


and, her activities being discovered, Professor 
Furness, however, rescue her. 


Then, with the girl and Mr. and Mrs. Gates, 


Moule tries to murder her, too. Montaigne and 


Iurness’ servants, they flee secretly to Valley 


Manor, Furness’ country home, and later to the Arcadia Hotel, at a popular seaside resort. There 
Professor Moule and members of his band kidnap Witch Temple and take her to a Doctor Rippett, 
in Bell City. An operation on her brain is to be performed so that she will become an imbecile, 
unable to betray Moule to the police. Learning of her predicament Furness and Montaigne start 


at once for the doctor's residence. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE OPERATING ROOM. 


E found a taxicab and directed 
a7 the driver to put us down in 

a street near our destination. 

On the way we speculated 
upon our course of action. 

“It’s a forlorn hope, Dick,” said Fur- 
ness dolefully. ‘What can we hope to 
do—even- if we are not already too 
late?” 

“Don’t talk of that!” I cried hoarsely. 
I could not bear even to think of such 
a possibility. “We must be in time!” 

“Even if we are, what can we do?” 

“T’ve been thinking of that. We may 
take it that, as Rippett is one of 
Moule’s murderous gang, the whole 
staff of his house will be in league 
with him. We found that, to our cost, 
at the Ellison Foundation. It is no use, 
therefore, to appeal to any one in the 
house. We must treat whomsoever we 
meet as being in the conspiracy against 
Witch Temple.” 

“Yes, yes; but what do you pro- 
pose?” 

“That we get inside on some pretext 


—you can leave that to me—overpower 
the person who shows us in, make 
for the operating room, and trust to 
luck.” 

“Um! I suppose it’s the best we can 
do on the spur of the moment, but it 
leaves a lot to chance,” was Jack’s 
doubtful reply. 

When we had discarded the taxicab 
I led Furness straight to Rippett’s door, 
which I was fortunately acquainted 
with. Our ring at his bell was an- 
swered promptly by a manservant. 

“Is Doctor Rippett in?’ I asked, 
pressing Jack’s arm to keep him silent. 

“He is; but he is engaged, and will 
be for some time.” 

“Tt is essential that I should see him,” 
I answered. “It is a matter of life or 
death.” 

“T am afraid 

“At least you will take him a mes- 
sage?” I interrupted. 

“Impossible, sir. 
operating room.” 

It was what I wanted to ascertain. 
Truly there was no time to waste! 

“T must see him to-night,” I said with 


” 





He is busy in the 








Witch Temple 
“We 


what decision I could muster. 
will wait.” 

The man made no movement to let 
us in. Indeed, I thought he placed 
himself in a position to prevent our 
entrance, 

“IT am afraid, sir, you cannot even 
do that. Doctor Rippett left most 
definite instructions that he could see 
no one to-night.” 

I was desperate, but I had one more 
card to play. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ I said in a lowered 
voice, leaning toward the man. “Jartex 
sent us from the Foundation with a 
most important message for Moule. 
We must see him before the operation 
takes place.” 

The man looked at me doubtfully for 
a moment, and to me it seemed an hour. 
Fortunately for us he decided in our 
favor. 

“Come in, then,’ he said. “You 
know how careful one has to be.” 

He led us to a waiting room on the 
right of the handsomely furnished hall, 
and stood aside to let us enter. 

We now had to act upon the instinct 
of the moment. At least we had 
gained something; we were within the 
house. I entered the waiting room 
first, followed closely by Furness. My 
worst fear was that our guide would 
depart without giving us a chance to 
attack him, 

He followed us into the room, how- 
ever, and stood, with his hand still upon 
the handle of the door. 


“What message shall I take?” he 
asked. 


I took out my pocketbook and pre- 
tended to write upon a card. I held 
this out, and the servant unsuspectingly 
crossed the room to take it from me. 
Just as he was about to take it, I let 
it slip to he floor. He bent to pick 
it up. 

Jack Furness had followed my every 
move with steely eyes. With a spring 
he landed upon the back of our victim 
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and seized him by the throat. At the 
same moment I clapped my handker- 
chief over his mouth, and, as he opened 
his lips to yell for assistance, stuffed 
the fabric between his teeth. 

Not a sound escaped him. He strug- 
gled like a wild beast, but Jack’s great 
muscles were too much for him, and 
within a minute he lay passive, with 
bulging eyes and purple face. 

‘“T hope I haven't finished him,” said 
Furness in a low voice. 

“Little loss if you have,” I replied 
in the same tone. ‘‘Here—tie him up 
with this.” 

[ had dragged a curtain from the 
door and torn it into strips. With this 
we quickly had the man bound and 
helpless. We secured his 
firmly, and, this done, felt that we were 
fairly safe from him. 

“And now?” queried Furness, as he 
rose from his completed task. 

“Let us take off our shoes,” I said. 
“We shall haye to find the operating 
room by luck or by elimination.” 

I led the way out into the hall, which * 
was dimly lighted by a hanging electric 
lamp. A number of closed doors con- 
fronted us, and a wide, richly carpeted 
staircase led to the upper regions of the 
house. 

“The operating room is sure to be 
on the ground floor,’ I murmured in 
Jack’s ear. “But which door? Not to 
the front of the house, I should think.” 

As I spoke, I noticed a wide arched 
doorway right at the back of the hall. 
It was almost guesswork, but, as .it 
chanced, | was lucky enough to hit upon 
We tiptoed noiselessly 
to the back of the hall, and I succeede 
in turning the, handle of the door ; 
pushing it open without a sound. 

Beyond was a stone-flagged passag: 
lighted by hanging e 

the far end 





more 
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gag 


the right track. 
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brilliantly lectric 
lights. At 
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Vas anotner 


whispered; and hurried 
toward the further door. I knew by 


“Come,” I 
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the faint, heavy odor of iodoform that 
we were on the right track. 

The second door opened as silently 
as the first. We looked into a room 
which was, I could see at a glance, the 
anteroom to the operating room. it had 
one occupant—a white-robed nurse, 
who, at the moment of our arrival, had 
her back to the door and was bending 
over a sterilizer. 

It was no time for ceremony. We 
were in the enemies’ territory and could 
not afford to take any risks. I made a 
sign to my companion and advanced on 
tiptoe, my stockinged feet making no 
sound upon the tiled floor. Then Jack 
Furness caught my arm and held me 
back, When force was required he was 
always ready to take first place. 

Next moment he had clapped his 
great hand over the mouth of the un- 
suspecting nurse. I saw a heap of sur- 
gical bandages upon a shelf, and hur- 
riedly took the pin from a number of 
them. Then, while Jack held her, | 
wound and rewound bandages round 
the struggling body until she was 
swathed from head to foot and help- 
less. A bandage tied securely over the 
mouth made an effective gag. 

I must admit that I disliked this com- 
bined attack upon a solitary woman in- 
tensely, and I could see that Furness 
liked it no better. Neither of us cared 
to meet the outraged look in her eyes. 
I fixed my mind, however, upon Witch 
Temple and her desperate predicament. 
In this I was helped by an incident that 
occurred while we were still busily se- 
curing our captive. 

The door leading into the operating 
room was in the wall opposite to that 
by which we had entered. 

Suddenly from that direction there 
came a weird cry—repeated several 
times—followed by a short silence, and 
then by the strangest medley of dis- 
jointed words, ejaculations, and 


snatches of tunes. The voice was the 
voice of Witch Temple! 


Jack Furness looked at me with hor- 
ror and despair plain upon his face. 

“We are too late!” he whispered. 

| shook my head vigorously. 

“Tt is a sign that we are still in time,” 
I answered. 

I knew those sounds. My beloved 
was already partially under the an- 
esthetic and was babbling in delirium. 
This, and the instruments that I saw 
ready sterilized, led me to hope that the 
devilish operation had not yet begun. 

Everything now depended upon the 
number of those present in the operat- 
ing room. Could we overcome them? 
We had been so fortunate until now 
that I began to fear that we must have 
reached the limit of our luck. 

Having bound the nurse securely, we 
laid her down in a corner of the room. 
I stood for a moment meditating upon 
our next move. Like a faithful dog 
Jack Furness waited, his eyes bent 
upon me, ready to carry out whatever 
plan I should indicate. Even in that 
moment of stress I shuddered to think 
of my words to him earlier in the day. 

[ cast a quick but comprehensive 
glance round the room that we were 
in. There were shelves furnished with 
bottles, cupboards filled with lint and 
bandages, all the accessories that one 
would expect to find in such a place. 

I stepped across to a shelf and took 
down a quart bottle labelled ‘Chloro- 
form.’ | found two fairly large 
sponges, and saturated them with the 
liquid. The pungent fumes filled the 
air. I handed a sponge to Furness and 
pointed toward the inner door. He 
nodded, comprehending. 

I turned the handle of the door. 
This time I was not so successful. The 
catch clicked loudly as it gave. Seeing 
that there was no longer hope for 
secrecy, I opened the door quickly. 

“Come along, nurse; we are waiting 
for you,” said a testy voice—the voice 
of Doctor Rippett. 

In one glance I took in a picture of 














Witch 


the scene, which is as clear to me now 
as it was at the moment when [| saw it. 

On a long table in the middle of the 
room, with a glare of light falling upon 
it from above, lay a form that | knew 
to be that of my adored Witch Temple. 
It was the tall figure of Moule that 
bent over-her, and in his left hand he 
held a bottle that I knew to contain 
chloroform. ‘The only other occupant 
of the room was the dastardly brain 
specialist, ready to use his undoubted 
genius in one of the most abominable 
crimes of which a man could be guilty. 

He bent forward and, raising the un 
conscious girl’s eyelid lightly touched 
her eyeball with his finger. 

“Quite satisfactory, Moule. I only 
wish I had you always as my anzs- 
thetist. Come, nurse!” 

I looked back over my _ shoulder. 
Jack Furness, his eyes bulging with 
rage and horror, was immediately be- 
hind me. I pointed with my finger at 
Moule, who had his back to us. Rip- 
pett, being smaller and less muscular, 
I had reserved to myself. 

We attacked at the same moment. 
As Jack Furness flung his arms around 
Moule and pressed the chloroformed 
sponge over his mouth and lips. I 
leaped upon Rippett and did the same 
for him. I saw no more of Furness 
and Moule—for I had more than 
enough to occupy me. 

Rippett was no weakling. I crushed 
my sponge ypon his face and clung on 
in desperation. He swung me round 
so that my feet left the ground and 
I had but my grip upon his face to sup- 
port me. Fortunately I had thrown my 
arms over his, so that he was not free 
to use his hands. He threw himself 
backward upon the floor, with me 
beneath him. Still I clung on desper- 
ately, knowing that every moment 
brought my relief nearer. 

I was battered and bruised, 
against wall and floor, until | 
to fear that I would lose consciousness 


flung 
began 
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before my victim. My hands and arms 
grew weak, my very will to conquer 
began to deteriorate, when strong arms 
came to my assistance and Rippett was 
taken from me and thrown upon the 
floor. 

Jack Furness, who had already 
settled Moule, quickly reduced Rippett 
to unconsciousness. 

We laid them side by side upon the 
floor, each with a sponge still upon his 
face. Then we turned to look at the 
girl whom we had come to save. 

She lay upon the table, breathing 
heavily, her beautiful face pale as 
marble and as expressionless. 

“What now, Dick?” asked Furness. 

“Slip to the front door, and get a 
taxi,’ | answered quickly. “Or no—let 
You must carry her. Wrap 
her in whatever you can find and fol- 
low me.” 

In fear and trembling I retraced my 
steps through the house where we had 
now so many victims. I guessed that 
the servants would be in the basement, 
but who else might be near I could not 
tell. 

Everything went well, however. A 
taxicab drove up quickly in answer to 
my call. The driver did not seem as- 
tonished when Furness appeared, bear- 
ing in his arms a muffled form. No 
doubt he had seen similar cases carried 
from the great doctor’s house. 

Suddenly I was drawn up sharp by 
a new dilemma. Where were we 
go with our precious burden? 

Jack Furness saw my difficulty. 

“Tt’s all right, Dick,’ he said. “I 
am back in my town house. The 
Gateses are there.” 


me go. 
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CHAPTER 
THE 


XXX, 


MYSTERY OF MOULE, 


T was late upon the following after- 
noon before Witch Temple was in 

a fit state to discuss the position with 
us. She had in the meantime been ten- 








derly cared for by Mrs. Gates, who was 
delighted to have her back once more. 

“Now that we have you safely back 
once more, thanks to Jack,” 1 said. 
“Then, we must waste no time and take 
no more risks. We should get in touch 
with the police immediately.” 

A sad and worried look immediately 
possessed Witch Temple’s face. 

“You are quite right, Dick,’ she 
agreed reluctantly; and sat with eyes 
gazing into a distance that I could not 
follow. 

It was Jack Furness who brought her 
back. It was he who gradually roused 
her to cheerfulness and _ actually 
brought a smile to her wan face. 

It suddenly came to me that these 
two young people must want to be aione 
after the terrible time that had passed. 
It was plain to me that they had much 
to say in which I had no part. Their 
eyes spoke more eloquently than their 
lips. 

It was with an aching heart that I 
murmured some excuse and left them 
together. I could not rest, so I wan- 
dered out into the street and walked 
until a heavy hand was clapped upon 
my shoulder, and*I turned to find 
Cronley, the burly detective, looking 
down upon me, 

“Why, I’ve been looking for you 
for days, Mr. Montaigne!” he ex 
claimed. 

I shook myself free of his grasp 
angrily. 

“You have, have you?” I snarled. 
“What do you want to arrest me for 
to-day ?” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Montaigne, don’t be 
cross,’ replied Cronley good humor- 
edly. “Ill go so far as to say that I 
may have been led astray about you 
and your friend—about your drinking 
habits, I mean. A few hints have got 





round to me of late, that make your 

story sound less like—like a drunkard’s 

dream than it did at the time.” 
“Um!” I grunted. 
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I saw that this was a fortunate 
meeting, and that Cronley was now in 
a fitting frame of mind to receive our 
disclosures. I was not disposed, how- 
ever, to forgive him in a moment for 
his misjudgment of our case in the 
past. 

Something of this he gathered from 
my tone and expression. 

“Look here, Mr. Montaigne,’ he 
said; ‘this is too serious a matter—if 
my information is correct—for per- 
sonal grudges to count for anything. 
I’m anxious to get on the job.” 

“Oh, very well, then. I'll give you 
the clearest case you could possibly 
wish for.” 

I called a passing taxi and we set 
off for Denmark Street. On the way 
I refused to tell Cronley anything, pre- 
ferring that he should hear the whole 
account of our adventures in the pres- 
ence of Witch Temple and Furness. 

I gave my two friends a searching 
glance as we entered the room in which 
they sat. I lived in anticipation of the 
moment—to me to be the bitterest in 
my life—when they would plight their 
troth, and I would know my fate irre- 
I judged that it had not yet 
come—yet why, I wondered, did Jack 
Furness hold back ? 

Cronley quickly made his peace with 
lurness. He was introduced to Witch 
Temple, who regarded him with un- 
concealed apprehension. She made no 
secret of the distaste she had for what 
was to come. Her uncle, notwith- 
standing all that had passed, still held 
a strange place in her affection. 

Our story took a’ long time in the 
telling. Cronley sat in undisguised 
amazement as we told, in turn, all we 
knew and all we had experienced of the 
terrible organization that had its center 
in the Eilison Foundation. 

When we had told all his 
sparkled with satisfaction. 

“We've got them—we’ve got them as 
safe as if they were already convicted!” 


vocably. 


eyes 
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he cried, rubbing his great hands to- 
gether. “Your evidence alone—to say 
nothing of all the confirmation I'll be 
able to collect now—will leave them 
no loophole.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. 
arrest them first.” 

“Nothing easier, Mr. Montaigne,” 
replied the detective enthusiastically. 
“They’re not like your common crim- 
inal. They don’t hide themselves away. 
They trust to the fact that they are 
unsuspected.” 

“No doubt; but they are pretty sure 
to have taken precautions against the 
day when suspicion arises.” 

“Anyhow, we'll take no risks,” said 
Cronley carelessly. “We'll surround 
the Ellison Foundation with police, so 
that even a cat would find it impos- 
sible to slip through. I must gonow. | 
shall have to see the chief inspector and 
put the case before him.” 

“You will let us know what is ar- 
ranged?’ I asked, for I wanted to be 
present at the arrest. 1 afraid 
the police would underestimate the re- 
sources of our enemy, and | thought it 
well that I should be present. 

“Certainly, Mr. Montaigne. 
on you again late in the ey 

It was late in the evening, and Witch 
Temple had retired for the night, be- 
fore Cronley returned. He was bub- 
bling over with enthusiastic anticipa- 
tion. 

“To-morrow morning at ten,” he 
began as soon as the door was closed. 
‘If you want to be present I’ll manage 
it for you,” he went on condescendingly. 
“Pll call for you in the morning and 
you shall come with me. Ten o’clock 
s the hour fixed for the arrest, but 
ong before that the Ellison Foundation 
will be completely surrounded by 
police, and all traffic will be diverted 
from the neighborhood. You shan't 
say I have failed to take every precau- 
tion, Mr. Montaigne.” 

“I’m glad of that,” I replied. “I was 
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afraid you might not take Moule’s 
powers seriously enough.” 

“I’m taking no risks. Dozens of 
police will be on the job. We'll make 
a ring round the whole block that noth- 
ing can escape from.” 

Still, after he had gone, I was still 
restless and dissatisfied. 

“What’s the matter with you, Dick?” 
asked Furness, to whom my restless- 
ness was evident. “One would almost 
think you were sorry that our friend 
Moule is at the end of his rope at last.” 

“IT shall be glad when he is 
under lock and key,” I answered, “but 
somehow the idea of him in such cir- 
cumstances is impossible to me.” 

“Cheer up. The police may not be 
frightfully brainy, but they will be a 
nasty solid wall to butt up against.” 

“I- wish I could share your confi- 
dence,” I said gloomily. “I have a pre- 
sentiment that all will not go as 
smoothly as Cronley intends.” 

At that moment there came a ring 
at our street door. We looked at each 
other in surprise for we could think 
who would have reason to 
call upon us at that late hour of night. 

We heard Gates go down the hail, 
open the door, close it, and return. 
Next knocked upon the 
door of the smoking room, where we 
sat. 

“A letter for you, Mr. Montaigne,” 
he said. “The bearer would not wait.” 

| looked at the envelope he handed 
me. On the back it bore the embos:ed 
name of the Ellison Foundation! 

I tore it open and hurriedly read 
what was written within. My presenti- 
ment had not proved so false after 
all. 

“My dear Montaigne,” I read, ‘‘you 
know that I.am always delighted to see 
you at any time. I understand that you 
intend to call upon me at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning. Very well. You 
will be welcome, and you will find me 
at home awaiting you. As to your 


safe 
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friends—they also will be welcome for 
your sake. The little meeting that you 
intend, has been in my mind for some 
time, and, as you will guess, | am not 
unprepared for it. 

“With the best of wishes, I remain, 
my dear Montaigne, yours almost af- 
fectionately, Geoffrey Moule.” 

I passed the note across to Furness 
without a word. 

“Well, I'll be a 





he exclaimed, 





when he had read it hastily. “How 
could he learn our plans? It seems 
impossible!” 

“Tt is only what I. feared. Among 


all his wonderful organization, is it 
surprising that there should be one or 
more who are members of the police 
force?” 

Furness looked at me blankly. 

“Do you suggest,’ he stammered, 
“that Cronley i. 

“No; I am sure of him. The man 
is obviously genuine. Undoubtedly, 
however, there is some one with a foot 
in both camps. Far-reaching arrange- 
ments, such as Cronley tells us he has 
made, must already have passed 
through several pairs of ears.” 





“Then all our efforts are in vain. * 


Moule, knowing what is in store for 
him, will be far enough away before 
morning.” 

“No; he will be at the Ellison Foun- 
dation at ten o’clock. To that I could 
swear,” I said emphatically. 

“Surely he is not such a fool!” 

“From all we have seen and known 
of Moule, he is essentially a man of his 
word. This note is in the nature of 
bravado, a trait which I have noticed 
time and again in his strange character. 
He means to live up to it. What plan 
of escape he is maturing is beyond our 
fathoming for the present, but that he 
feels quite confident about it is obvious 
from his letter.” 

“All right, Dick. I expect you are 
right, as usual, though to me it seems 
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madness. What are we going to do 
about the note?” 

“We must put it in the hands of the 
police at once. Gates can take it. Ii 
we address it to Cronley and mark it 
‘Urgent,’ no doubt it will get to him, 
though | can’t see that it will help him 
much.” 

We did as I suggested, and then, it 
being already very late, retired to bed. 
I was anxious to get a good night’s rest 
in anticipation of the events of the 
morning, but I found it impossible to 
sleep> My mind was obsessed by 
thoughts of Moule and his plans. What 
was he plotting against us? It was 
madness to assume that a man of his 
genius would tamely surrender to the 
police. 

Why, too, had he written to me at 
all? In that lay the whole crux of the 
mystery. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


OUT OF THE NET. 


HEN morning came I had got no 
nearer the explanation of Moule’s 
letter, though I had spent practically 
the whole night on the puzzle. That 
some subtle scheme lay behind the ap- 
parently foolish note I had not the 
slightest doubt. 

Cronley called for us in good time. 
He, too, I gathered, had spent much 
time thinking out the problem but with- 
out success. 

“He can talk or write what he likes, 
Mr. Montaigne,” said the detective, 
“but it won’t get him out of this mess. 
Why, his silly letter has only made me 
increase my precautions.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked anx- 
iously, for a vague suspicion began to 
crystallize in my mind. 

“To begin with, I’ve doubled the 
force told off to surround the building, 
and I’ve provided every man with a 
gas helmet. You see, Mr. Montaigne, 
after all you’ve told me about this 
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scoundrel’s thicky ways, I’m not taking 
any chances.” 

“Anything else?” I asked, 

“I’ve stopped all traffic three 
streets away in every direction. There 
won’t be a chance for him to dodge. 
I’ve thought of every possible means 
of escape. I’ve got machine guns on 
several flat roofs near at hand, and 
if he tries to get off in an aéroplane 
or a balloon he’ll be shot down.” 

Cronley looked at me with a self- 
satisfied smile. He felt assured of my 
approbation, but in my mind a new idea 
was gaining clarity. Was it possible 
that the whole intention of Moule’s let- 
ter was to force the detective into just 
this line of action? Moule prided him- 
self on his power of running ahead of 
another’s thought. Had he done so in 
this case? If so, his object was no 
more clear than before. 

[ had no time, however, to pursue 
this vague idea further. Cronley was 
waiting for us to accompany him to the 
scene of the anticipated round-up. 
Jack Furness, who was highly excited 
at the prospect of bringing our adven- 
tures to a dras 
the taxi that was in 
ried me in, and we started off 
Ellison Foundation. 

The great block of buildings form 
ing that institution makes a complete 
square in itself, with public thorough 
fares running round the outer wails. 
Ellison Avenue, the wide roadway that 
bears so much of Bell City’s traific, 
leads right up to the main entrance to 
the buildings, where it branches off at 


right angles on either side into Ellison 


for 


sed me down to 
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waiting, and hur- 


foi 


the 


Place. Standing in the great arched 
entrance to the [Foundation, one can 


look down the avenue for half a mile 
or more. 

As a rule, this thoroughfare is 
crowded with traffic of all descriptions, 
but on this morning, for a distance of 
some streets away, it empty. 
Patrolmen diverted all traffic into side 


was 
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streets, so that for some hundreds of 
yards around the Foundation, not a 
vehicle of any description was to be 
seen, 

very street and alley close to the 
buildings had its police. Our taxi, 
under Cronley’s direction, pulled up in 
one of these side streets, and we got 
out. 

Our arrival was the signal for the 
drawing of the cordon round the 
buildings. All arrangements had been 
made in advance, instructions having 
been issued by Cronley to his lieu- 
tenants so that there could be no chance 
of bungling. 

Up to a certain point Cronley’s plan 
worked to perfection. The police 
donned their gas helmets and advanced 
from the side streets in which they had 
been waiting, until on every side of 
the great square of the Ellison Founda- 
tion there was a line of men. 

Meanwhile we had worked our way 


round by back streets to the deserted 
avenue, across the top end of which— 


immediately facing the main entrance 
of the I‘oundation—the line of police 
stretched as elsewhere. 

We moved forward with the party 
chosen to make the arrests, and started 
Ellison Place to the main en- 
trance of the Foundation. 

Phat moment chosen by 
Moule for his escape. Suddenly, as we 
advanced, there came to our ears the 
powerful throbbing of a motor engine, 
and, immediately after, there swung 
into view through the archway of the 
Foundation a heavy motor car with 
Moule at the wheel. 

[¢ shot through the narrow passage 
at the speed of an express train. We, 
of the advancing party, had to leap 
aside to avoid instant death. 
whizzed past us like the wind, 
tered the police, and dashed off down 
Ellison Avenue, which Cronley had 
been at so much pains to free from 
traffic. 
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I could see now the value of Moule’s 
letter. It had kept my mind fixed upen 
ingenious and unlikely schemes, to the 
exclusion of the obvious. It had in- 
creased Cronley’s precautions and 
thereby facilitated the escape cf the 
car. 

The chagrined 
brusquely : 
~ “Did any one see the number of the 
car?” 

“There was no number!” 

“That makes it easier. The car must 
be found within the next hour. Notify 
all the police stations at once. Come, 
gentlemen, even if Moule has escaped 
for the moment, his confederates are 
still here. He was alone in the car.” 

I followed the police through the 
archway into the courtyard, but I had 
little interest in the arrest of the staff. 
I was busy with a new problem—a se- 
rious one, too, if I was on the right 
track. 

Why had not Moule escaped at his 
ease, any time within the last twelve 
hours? Why should he choose the 
actual moment of his intendedxarrest, 
thereby adding to his difficulties? I had 
a presentiment that some deep scheme 
lay behind his apparent foolishness, and 
I remained in the courtyard puzzling 
over it, while the arrests went on. 

It was evident that Moule had no 
compunction about leaving his asso- 
ciates in the lurch. I saw Jartex, Fron- 
ner, Mallow, Wexton, and others who 
had been present at the dinner before 
our attempted electrocution, brought 
handcuffed into the square inclosure. 
The servants of every household,- and 
the Foundation janitors and caretakers, 
were also placed under arrest. The evi- 
dence of Witch Temple would go far to 
sort the innocent—if any—from the 
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guilty. 
I judged from the faces of Moule’s 

erstwhile confederates that 

was absolutely unexpected. 
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Moule had 
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given them not a hint of the surprise 
in store for them. 

It was this that gave me the clew 
to the plan that, I was convinced, 


existed. Moule, I thought, must be 
well aware that these men whom he 


has betrayed will, in turn, betray him. 
He could not expect otherwise. Why, 
then, should he not have helpedethem 
to escape ? 

It was at this point that the truth 
dawned upon me! He did not mean 
them to live to betray him! 

[ looked about me in anguish. A 
cold sweat rose upon my skin. We 
were in the most deadly peril. I was 
sure I was right. It was the only 
theory that explained everything. 

What could I do? At any moment 
something terrible might happen; yet it 
was impossible to guess what form it 
would take. I must find Cronley and 
get him to hurry every one from the 
Foundation. 

“Inspector Cronley sent me to find 
you, sir,” said a police sergeant who 
had just approached. ‘‘He has found 
something queer in Doctor Moule’s 
house.” 

“Take me to him quickly,” I an- 
swered. 

[ found Jack Furness and the detec- 
tive in Moule’s study. They were 
looking with puzzled faces at something 
which they had found in a cupboard. 1 
joined them, and they stood aside that 
I might look. 

On a shelf stood a small chemical 
balance which had been removed from 

On one pan were some 
and on the other a_ small 
The thing which had struck 
Cronley as peculiar, and which had 
caused him to send for me, was that 
from a burette clamped to the shelf 
above, water was dropping slowly into 
the beaker. 

Even as I looked, at each additional 
drop the beam of the balance swung 
slightly and then dropped back. A few 
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more drops—just a little more weight 
of water in the beaker—and the weights 
would be counterbalanced. The pan 
containing the beaker would then drop 
down and rest upon the metal disc 
below it. 

I looked at this apparatus for a mo- 
ment without comprehension. Then 
the true meaning of it flashed upon me: 
It was a timed electric switch. 

“Thank God we are not too late!” I 
exclaimed, as, passing one hand beneath 


the pan, I removed the beaker with 
the other. 

“What is it?” asked Cronley. 

“Tt is an infernal machine that in 


less than one minute more would have 
blown both the police and their captives 
into eternity. See, here is a wire fixed 
to the pan that held the beaker. The 
metal stop underneath is connected to 
the other wire. If we trace these wires 
to the other end we shall find the stock 
of explosive that Moule 
with a view to such a day as this.” 

“We've had a close shave,” said 
Cronley, his face almost paper-white. 
“Your friend didn’t mean to leave much 
evidence behind him. Let’s 
wires !” 

Sure enough, we found the Ellison 
Foundation mined throughout. In the 
cellars, that stretched from end to end 
of the buildings, were cases upon cases 
of dynamite, gelignite, blasting-gelatine, 
ammonite, even cordite. Moule must 
have collected his stock for years past 
under cover of his scientific work. 

Had his plan come to fruition, not 
a stone of the Ellison Foundation would 
have remained standing, not a live thing 
would have escaped from the awful 
disaster. 

As I was thinking of our remarkable 
escape, a detective approached Cronley 
and told him that Moule’s car had been 
found, abandoned, but that the wily 
doctor had disappeared and left no 
trace behind him. 

I was bitterly mortified at the escape 
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of Moule. No doubt his wonderful or- 
ganization was at an end, but so long 
as he was free neither Witch Temple 
nor ourselves would be safe. The man 
who could contemplate the perpetration 
of such a gigantic crime as that which 
we had just frustrated, would certainly 
not rest conient until he had revenged 
himself upon us. 

I returned to Denmark Street with a 
heart heavy with foreboding. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
BETROTIED. 

T was a long and dreary day. We 

gave Witch Temple a full account 

of all that had happened, and then there 

was nothing to do but wait—in the hope 

that a message would arrive from Cron- 
ley. 

There one discovery that | 
made during this long day of waiting, 
which astonished me more than I can 
tell. I should say that I had been think- 
ing a great deal of the future of Witch 
Temple. JI could not understand Jack 
Furness. From all that I had seen, J 
was convinced that he was madly in 

with Witch Temple, and I was 
equally certain that his was 
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turned. Why, then, did he hang back? 

I cannot express the infinite pain 
with which I contempiated this state of 
affairs. It was a perpetual agony to 
me. Yet for my beloved Witch’s sake 
[ was anxious to see the situation 


cleared up. The thing was inevitable, 
and it seemed to me that I would be 
able to bear it better once they had 
come to an understanding. 

It happened that Furness and I were 
alone in the smoking room, and, as I 
sat silent in a big armchair, I had this 
very much in my mind. My 
friend noticed my abstraction and com- 
mented u i 
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subject 


pon it. 
ill worrying about old Moule, 
Dick?” he asked, as he stood upon the 
hearthrug filling a huge pipe. 
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“No,” I answered slowly. 
thinking of his niece.” 

“Seems to me you always are,” said 
my friend, in a tone that surprised and 
unaccountably irritated me. 

“T was thinking that it is about time 
you made a move,” I said, though a mo- 
ment before I had no thought of inter- 
fering in what, after all, was no concern 
of mine. 

“What do you mean?’ demanded 


“IT was 


Jack. 
“You know very well, Jack,” I an- 
swered. “Your feelings have been 


plain to me for a long time past and 
so have hers. It would be better for 
both—for us all—if you would—get it 
over.” 

Jack Furness looked at me in blank 
astonishment, his newly filled pipe, 
with a streamer of tobacco hanging 
from it, half raised to his mouth. For 
a moment he looked so and then he 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Dick, you’re a queer mixture,” he 
said at last. “Here have I been trust- 
ing to your brains for weeks past, and 
finding that I was right in doing so, yet, 
when it comes to a thing that concerns 
yourself you can’t see the length of 
your own nose!” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded 
anxiously. “That you do not care for 
her after all? She loves you, Jack, 
and I would not have her suffer for 
anything in the world.” 

“Don’t you worry, old boy. She 
won’t suffer. You've got the hang of 
this thing all wrong. In the first place, 
I have been engaged ever since I came 
out of hospital, to the dearest girl you 
ever She was my ‘nurse all the 
time 

“Then you—don’t—love—W itch— 
Temple?” I gasped, unable to credit his 
words. 

“Certainly not.” 

“But whatever will become of Witch 
Temple?” I said in a dazed fashion. 

“T tell you, Dick, you’ve got this 
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affair all wrong,” said Furness. “Witch 
Temple doesn’t care for me. She is far 
too much wrapped up in another fellow 
altogether ever to think twice about 
me. In short Witch Temple cares for 
nobody but you, Dick!” 

[I looked at him with misty eyes, 
hardly seeing him. I did not dare to ask 
him if he meant what he said. 

“You are far too modest, you know,” 
Furness went on; “and you’ve got a 
strange idea in your mind of which you 
must let me speak, though I know you 
hate to have the subject mentioned. I 
mean about your being different from 
other people. You exaggerate that tre- 
mendously, Dick. I know you are very 
sensitive about it, and I’ve never dared 
to speak of it before, though I have 
often longed to. It’s practically noth- 
ing, Dick. You've thought and thought 
about it until you’ve turned a very 
slight malformation into an actual 
deformity. I believe you look upon 
yourself almost as a kind of—hunch- 
back. It’s preposterous, Dick, and you 
ought not to let the idea grow on you.” 

‘Do you mean,” I stammered, with 
flushed face and downcast eyes, “that 
I’m not a—not——” 

I could not bring myself to use the 
word. I loathe it! 

“T swear to you, Dick, by everything 
that one can swear by, that you are no 
more a hunchback than I am. The 
slight crookedness of your spine would 
pass unnoticed practically anywhere.” 

I sat in a silence that I had no wish 
to break, thinking, dreaming. If what 
Jack said was true then I might hope. 

“And while I am at it, and we are 
speaking man to man, I'll tell you this: 
Witch cares for you, and for you only. 
How you have failed to see it, Heaven 


only knows. Take my tip: Go and ask 


her. She’s in the drawing-room.” 
I was afraid. I drew myself farther 
into the big armchair. But Jack 


dragged me to my feet and pushed me 
from the room. 
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I entered the drawing-room and 
closed the door silently behind me. It 
was dusk and the lights were not yet 
on. In a corner of a big sofa near 
the windows sat the girl for whom | 
had come to sue. I stood, hesitating, 
near the door. ; 

“Is that you, Dick? It is almost too 
dark to see.” 

“Yes,” I manged to articulate, and 
advanced a little farther into the room. 

“What is the matter? Is anything 
wrong? You seem so strange, Dick.” 

“No, there is nothing the matter,” I 
stammered. 

Witch Temple peered at me through 
the gathering gloaming. 

“There is something very strange 
about you, Dick,” she said in a new 
tone. “Come and sit down beside me, 
and tell me what it is.” 

I went across the room and sat upon 
the sofa. I strove to speak but not a 
word would my tongue utter. I had 
believed Jack Furness in what he had 
said about my physical infirmity, but 
now, in the presence of my beautiful 
Witch Temple, all my doubts returned. 
How could I dare to ask her—her, the 
most perfect, the most beautiful woman 
whom I had ever seen or would ever 
see—how could I dare to hope that she 
would marry one so infinitely less per- 
fect than herself. So I sat tongue-tied. 

Witch Temple looked at me 
strangely, 

“Dick—you are not yourself,’ she 
said in a low voice 

She laid her soit, cool hand upon 
mine. 

“Have you something to say to me?” 
she asked, almost in a whisper. 

I looked into her eyes, luminous and 
expressive even in the dim twilight. 
They smiled back into mine so sweetly 
and yet knowingly that at last I be- 
ueved. 

“Witch! I cried, 

“Dick!” she breathed, and gave her- 
self into my arms. 
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“Witch, Witch,” I murmured in a 
dazed fashion, “it can’t be true! You 
can’t love such a poor creature as I 
am !” 

For answer, Witch Temple kissed 
me upon the lips, and I saw—as one 
sees the sunlit landscape at the clearing 
of the mist—the full measure of my 
happiress stretching out into the future. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 


HE day that had begun so inauspi- 
ciously ended, then, in joy. Jack 
Furness was as delighted in his way as 
Witch and I in ours. Moule was for- 
gotten. How could it be otherwise? I 
had no room in my thoughts for any- 
thing but Witch Temple, and the as- 
tonishing epoch-making fact that she 
loved me and would be my wife. 

Strangely enough, this great and 
joyous discovery did not keep me 
awake that night. I was, as a matter of 
fact, thoroughly exhausted with the 
strenuous events of the past five days. 

[ do not know how long I had slept 
when I was awakened by some one 
shaking me violently by the shoulder. 
The room was brilliantly lighted, and 
as I looked up sleepily I encountered 
first, the vicious muzzle of a revolver, 
and, behind it, the steely eyes of our 
arch-enemy, Moule! 

“You seem surprised, Montaigne,” he 
said grimly. “You disappoint me! 
Surely you should have anticipated this 
visit.” 

To me it was indeed a terrible 
awkening. I had dropped off to sleep 
so full of my new happiness that I had 
not given a thought to the danger that 
still threatened us. 

I made no reply, but sat staring stu- 
pidly into the muzzle of the revolver. 

“It is unnecessary, at least, to tell 
you why I have called?” continued 
Moule. 

Now I had found by experience that 
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it paid sometimes to encourage Moule 
to talk. He had_a streak of vanity 
in his warped nature which, combined 
with his bitter humor, led him to say, 
at times, more than was discreet. I felt 
that I could lose nothing by pursuing 
the same course on this occasion, 
though I must admit that I found it 
difficult to control my voice to acasual 
tone with that murderous weapon 
pointed between my eyes. 

“T am afraid I must still further 
lower your opinion of my deductive 
faculties,” I said, as calmly as I could. 
“Why have you come?” 

“To make a final settlement,” replied 
Moule; and the cold glitter of his eyes 
made it clear to me what that settle- 
ment was to be. 

“Yes,” he continued meditatively, 
“there is too much outstanding between 
us, and to-night is to see the end of 
the account. One item I have already 
crossed off!” 

“What is that?” I demanded in sud- 
den anxiety, for the triumphant look 
upon my enemy’s face warned me that 
he spoke of some new deviltry. 

“T have put an end to the blundering 
activities of your friend Furness,” re- 
plied Moule callously. 

“You have—killed him?” 

Moule nodded serenely. 

“T have injected hypodermically suf- 
ficient of a certain little-known poison 
—I had the secret of it from our mutual 
friend Fronner—to kill an elephant. I 
did it rather well, I fancy. He did 
not even stir in his sleep.” 

I looked at the smiling devil intently, 
and I knew that he spoke the truth. 
I knew, too, that the fate that had 
already befallen poor Jack Furness 
would before long be my own. The 
thin, tight-lipped mouth, the set jaw, 
the cruel eyes, all spoke of the same 
murderous determination. 

“Furness is nothing, however,” con- 
tinued Moule. “The punishment that 
is good enough for him does not meet 





[ gasped. 
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your case, my Montaigne. You have 
wittingly—deliberately—interfered with 
my plans time and again, and your 
death is an entertainment that I pro- 
pose to enjoy. Get up and dress!” 

“Suppose I refuse?” I asked, making 
no effort to rise, 

“You will die where you lie, instead 
of having the privilege of ending your 
career in a more fitting manner, and 
in more congenial company.” 

My mind had already been busy at 
the problem of Witch Temple. Moule’s 
last words, I feared, hinted at some 
fresh horror in which my dear girl 
was meant to have a share. 

“Unless you care to be more explicit 
I think I prefer to end my days in 
bed,” {I retorted, feeling sure now that 
Moule had no intention of shooting me 
as I lay, and anxious to elicit further 
information. 

“You will dress and come with me,” 
said Moule, slowly and impressively, 
“because you prefer to be alive and in 
the neighborhood of my niece rather 
than to die here and let me carry her 
off to a fate of which you know noth- 
ing. Am I not right?” 

A chill of horror crept over me at 
the knowledge that once more Witch 
Temple was to suffer abduction at the 
hands of her criminal uncle. Hopeless 
as I knew the attempt to be, I made 
a wild appeal to his better feelings. I 
do not know what I said, for I was 
nearly frantic with despair. 

I only wasted my breath. A harsh, 
short laugh was Moule’s only response 
to my effort to touch his feelings. 

“Get up and dress,” he repeated. 

Vhile I dressed, Moule indulged his 
sardonic humor in a running monologue 
to which [| listened intently, eager to 
find some fact that might yet save the 
almost hopeless situation. 

“T take it that you are responsible 
for the partial failure of my plan of 
this morning,” he began. “Well, it is 
only another item in the reckoning, and 

















Witch Temple 


will be wiped out with the rest. It 
was a pity you interfered. I had 
many a score to settle with Fronner, 
Jartex, and the others. Had I not 
played them one against the other, had 
I not pitted my wits continually against 
theirs and proved my superiority, I 
would have fallen long before now. But 
come. Finish your dressing and let us 
be gone. My niece will begin to think 
that we are never coming.” 

I pricked up my ears. Where was 
Witch Temple? Was she already a 
captive? Moule saw the question upon 
my face and answered it at once. 

“My niece awaits us in a car, below. 
I dealt with the others while you still 
slept, my friend. It is no mere compli- 
ment to say that I felt that my prepara- 
tions could be made with less fear of 
miscarriage while you were out of 
action.” 

“There is one point on which I am 
not clear,” I said, as much to gain time 
as from any desire for knowledge. 

Tow did you get into the house with- 
out disturbing any of us?” 

Moule laughed in a pleased way. 

“Very simple. I opened your front 
door with its key. You may remember 
that when you somewhat hurriedly fled 
from the city, you left me tied up on 
the premises. Naturally, when I had 
released myself, I made a thorough ex- 
amination of the house. Among other 
things I found a spare key to the house, 
which I appropriated without any clear 
idea of how it would prove 
You will admit that my foresight has 
justified itself.” 


useful. 


e I had finished dressing and stood 
awaiting my captor’s pleasure. 
“Ah! You are ready? Hold out 


your hands.” 

At the revolver’s point I obeyed, 
found my wrists immedi 
into handcuffs. 

“Excuse the precaution, but I fear 
it cannot be avoided. Precede 
downstairs, if you please.” 
8B ps 


and 
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The misery that I suffered is inde- 


scribable. The knowledge that poor 
Jack Furness was dead—murdered; 
that my dear Witch Temple was once 
again kidnaped and in the hands of 
what for all practical purposes was a 
maniac; and that I myself was helpless 
to aid her and already as good as a 
dead man—all came to me with a pe- 
culiar vividness as we descended to 
the hall. 

“Open the door!” 

Again I obeyed helplessly. In the 
street stood a small two-seater car, ap- 
parently empty. For a moment I 
thought that Moule had deceived me— 
a thing that so far he had never done. 
[t was a peculiarity of his that he stuck 
rigidly to facts. Then I noticed that 
in the collapsed hood lay a large shape 
bundle, and I  guessed—what 
proved to be the case—that it contained 
Witch Temple. 

“She is not 
hoarsely. 

“Set your mind at rest. 


less 


dead?” {I whispered 


She is per- 


fectly uninjured—merely bound and 
gagged. It was necessary.” 


Moule urged me into the car, and, 
having started the engine, himself took 
the driver’s seat. 


Northward through the city we went 
in the silent night, and, beyond the 


outermost suburbs. For long spells we 
drove in silence, but at intervals Moule 
would talk—talk in that half-intimate 
manner that he always assumed w 
me. 
“Cronley 





and his underlings are 
hunting for me,” I remember him say- 
ing. “And no doubt my late colleagues 
will give what help they can. What 
a fool they must think me if anything 
that they can disclose could put the 
on my track! I tell you I am 
above the police—above the law! I am 
a law unto myself by the right of my 
intellect.” 

He 


spoke again. 


police 


was silent for a time but later 
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“No doubt you are speculating on our 
destination, Montaigne,” he said. “You 
will discover soon enough. You will 
find it a quiet place, but eminently 
suited to the work before us. Natu- 
arally for years past I have foreseen 
some stich situation as this, and I have 
made my preparations accordingly. A 
break with the Ellison Foundation was 
ultimately inevitable. Here I have 
made myself a new name. | am known 
in the district as a wealthy, if eccentric, 
landowner, and to connect me with 
Geoffrey Moule, the absconding scien- 
tist, will occur to no one.” 

We turned into a quiet road and ran 
on for three or four miles toward the 
west. Finally a sharp turn to the left 
took us into a short private road, and 
a minute or so later the car stopped 
in front of a house. It was too dark 
for me to distinguish more than the 
mere outline of the place, but it ap- 
peared of substantial size. 

“Get out,” ordered Moule: and I 
obeyed without demur. 

“T shall have to ask your assistance 
with my other guest,” he continued. 

We lifted out the swathed form of 
Witch Temple from the hood. My 
wrists were still shackled, and it was 
with considerable difficulty that I bore 
my share of the precious burden. 

Moule opened the door of the house, 
and we carried her within in the dark- 
ness. 

“You 
put the car away,” he said. 
understand my motive if |] 
liberty of locking you in.” 

We were in some kind of room. 1 
heard the key turn in the lock, and 
the retreating footsteps of Moule. I 
could see nothing, however, not even 
the dim shape of a window frame. 

“Witch—Witch,” I cried, pressing 
my shackled hands upon the form that 
we had laid upon the floor, “are you 
alive, my darling?” 

A slight movement and a faint inar- 


will await me here. I must 
“You will 
take the 
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ticulate sound answered my question. 
I strove to untie the cords that I could 
feel around her, but, in the darkness 
and with the handcuffs gripping my 
wrists, it was impossible. 

Suddenly the key turned again in the 
lock, the door opened, and with the 
click of a switch the room was flooded 
with light. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE CURIOUS END OF GEOFFREY MOULE. 


E were in a large sitting room 
furnished with armchairs, small 
tables, and bookshelves. Moule stood 


in the doorway, covering me once more 
with his revolver. 

“Before I release my niece from her 
somewhat uncomfortable predicament, 
J must ask you to occupy that chair,” 
he said, indicating with the revolver the 
chair he meant. “You need not hesi 
tate. If you do, my niece will assuredly 
remain bound and gagged.” 

I sat down in the chair to which 
Moule pointed. It was built of heavy 
oak, with arms of the same wood. No 
sooner had I seated myself, with my 
shackled hands lying helpless upon my 
knees, than Moule proceeded to rope 
me to the chair. This was evidently 
part of a prearranged plan, for I saw 
that he had a number of pieces of rope 
of convenient size ready to hand. 

My ankles were lashed to the legs 
of the chair. My left arm was simi- 
larly fastened to the oaken 
greatly to my surprise, for I was al- 
ready securely handcuffed, and I could 
see no object in this additional safe- 
guard. That there was an object, and 
a sinister one, I had no doubt. 

“T think we may conclude that you 
are now physically helpless,” said 
Moule, stepping back and regarding me 
with a grim smile. “Now let us attend 
to the lady.” 

ile quickly undid the wrappings with 
which Witch Temple was bound, and 


army 
atiti-- 











assisted her to stand up. ~Her mouth 
was concealed by a tightly drawn hand- 
kerchief, and this also he removed. He 
did not, however, undo the handcuffs 
that encircled her delicate wrists. 

All trace of color had left my dear 
girl’s face. Her great eyes looked out 
from dark rings, and fixed upon me 
with an expression of anguish. My 
own misery at her plight and at my 
powerlessness to assist her, was greater 
than I can describe. 

“And now,” said Moule, rubbing his 
hands together and stretching his thin 
lips in a ghastly smile, “you shall have 
five minutes together—no more. Just 
enough to bring home to you both the 
full poignancy of the situation. Waste 
no time on considerations of escape. 
You may accept my word that it is 
quite impossible.” 

He left us together and locked the 
door behind him. 

Witch Temple crossed the room, and 
fell, sobbing, with her arms across my 
knees. : 

It is not my intention to write of 
that five minutes—the most terrible, yet 
the most intimate, of my life. It is 
enough to say that when Moule re- 
entered the room, Witch Temple was 
still by my side, and we were no nearer 
to freedom than when he had left us. 

“Ah! Quite a touching picture.” 
He sneered as he stood in the doorway 
and looked down upon us sardonically. 
“But I think that the next scene, which 
I have designed entirely myself, will 
be more thrilling. Come!” 

He strode the room and, 
seizing Witch Temple by the shoulder, 
dragged her from me and drew her to 
her feet. I writhed with impotent rage 
in my bonds. Sweat stood upon my 


across 


brow in my desperate struggle to free 
even a hand. 

Moule dragged his niece across the 
room and placed her in a high arm- 
chair which had a peculiarity which I 
time. At 


saw now for the first the 





Witch Temple 
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back of it was a metal clamp resem- 


bling somewhat the apparatus that 
photographers use as a head rest. Into 
this Moule pressed Witch Temple’s 


beautiful neck, and clamped it so that 
it could not move. 

Then, undoing the handcuffs with 
which she had been shackled until now, 
he bound her arms to those of the chair 
and passed a rope around her skirt, 
pinning her legs to the chair. She was 
now as helpless and incapable of move- 
ment as I. Her face was pallid and 
set as marble, and her great eyes were 
fixed steadily upon mine, as though she 
drew some cold comfort from my 
proximity. As for me, I was possessed 
by such terrible forebodings of my dar- 
ling’s fate, that it is marvelous that 
my brain did not snap. The awful un- 
certainty was the worst feature of it 
ali, and this Moule knew and played 
upon as long as possible. He did not 
mean to miss the faintest flavor of his 
revenge. 

“The scene begins to take form; eh, 
Montaigne? The actors are on the 
stage, and only a few of the properties 
are missing,’ he said in the bitter, ironic 
tone that he reserved for me. 

Then, turning suddenly upon his niece 
with a look of fiendish malice, he con- 
tinued : 

“What do you think of your hunch- 
backed lover now? A poor figure he 
cuts when you most need his help! 
And it was for that puny, malformed 
wretch that you deserted and betrayed 
your own uncle! I shall prove to you, 
before you die, the folly of your 
choice.” 

Neither of us attempted to answer, 
but sat, each with eyes fixed upon those 
of the other, striving to sustain our 
mutual courage. 

Moule brought forward and placed 
by the side of my chair a tall metal 
stand, consisting of a single rod of iron 
fitted into a wooden base, and having 
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fixed to it at about five feet from the 
floor, a screw clamp. 

So far I had not the slightest idea 
of his intentions except that he meant 
to revenge himself upon us both in the 
most fiendish way that had occurred 
to him. Upon the production of an 
air-gun, however, my imagination 
began to have something more definite 
to work upon, though even then the 
ideas that occurred to me fell far short 
of the truth. 

“A humble weapon, but none the less 
efficient when loaded with a sufficiently 
deadly charge—such as I have here.” 

He picked up from a table, and held 
out for my inspection, a small dart 
such as is often used in air-guns. 

“The point of this harmless toy has 
been dipped in another concoction that 
I had from Fronner. It kills without 
fail—but slowly, and with an excruciat- 
ing agony. You shall have the privilege 
of observing its effects very shortly, 
Montaigne.”’ 

He loaded the gun and clamped it 
upon the stand that I have described, 
and then, to my indescribable horror, 
he turned the apparatus until the gun 
was sighted upon Witch Temple. 

“You begin to see the beauty of my 
scheme; eh, Montaigne?’ he asked 
calmly, turning his triumphantly vin- 
dictive gaze upon me again. 





“You fiend!” I cried in impotent 
rage. 
“Yet even now you have not 


grasped the full and beautiful signifi- 
cance of it. Let me demonstrate.” 

He took a piece of strong cord from 
his pocket and tied one end to the 
trigger of the gun. Then he turned to 
me once more. 

“T shall now relieve 
handcuffs,” he said. 

I have already explained that my 
left arm was bound to that of the chair 
in which [ sat. The removal of the 
handcuffs, therefore, only freed my 
right, but no sooner was that hand 


you of your 
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released than I aimed a blow with all 
my might at Moule’s head. My only 
hope was that with one blow I might 
stun him for a sufficient time for me 
to free myself. It was a desperate 
chance, and it failed ignominiously. 
Moule was prepared for some such 
attempt and easily parried the blow. 
The next moment he had twisted my 
free arm into such a position that I 
yelled out with the pain. 

“Futile, Montaigne. At least it 
shows that you appreciate the desperate 
nature of your predicament. Let us 
now proceed with the experiment.” 

The stand with the air-gun was, as 
I have said, close by my chair, with 
the string dangling from the trigger. 
Drawing my arm to its full stretch 
above my head, Moule proceeded to tie 
the loose end of the string round my 
wrist. 

Every hair upon my body tingled 
with horror. The whole foul plan was 
clear to me now. 

“You see at last, Montaigne! An 
ingenious device, yet simple in all its 
parts, eh? Be careful how you move 
your arm. The trigger is very light!) 
set, and a mere twitch will precipitate 
the dénouement. I should be sorry io 
have the scene played too hurriedly.” 

There are no words to tell my feel- 
ings at that awful moment. My arm 
was stretched to its utmost. The least 
jerk would send the deadly dart flying 
straight at my beloved Witch Temple. 
Even if my arm was steady it would 
not be long before the strain upon it 
became too great, and it would sag— 
sag—until its weight fell upon the 
string. 

With the sweat of agony dripping 
from my face I sat, rigid as marble. 

Moule crossed the room and threw 
himself into an armchair, from which 
he could survey the whole scene. 

Witch Temple was as rigid as I, but 
great tears rolled from her eyes and 
coursed down her pallid cheeks. | 
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Witch 


knew, by the instinct of my love, that 
they were tears of pity. Facing the 
terrible menace of the poisoned dart, 
she yet had room in her dear heart for 
sympathy with me in the awful part 
I was called upon to play. 

How long could I hold out? The 
agony of the thought was awful, yet 
it was all that I dared to think of. 
Not for one moment could I relax my 
mind from its concentration upon the 
mere physical strain of keeping my arm 
firm in its position. 

Meantime Moule sat in his armchair 
and smiled like a very devil. Occasion- 
ally he would jeer in his bitter fashion, 
or throw out suggestions of the horrible 
tortures suffered by the victim of the 
poison upon the dart. 

I know nothing of how long the scene 
lasted. To me still it is longer than 
any year of my life. 

I grew conscious slowly that a 
change had come over Witch Temple’s 
face. The tears ceased to flow, the 
yes seemed to speak to me—to tell me 
something that I could not understand. 
The expression had become purposeful. 
Surely there was a faint gleam of hope 
in those great dark eyes! 

But I did not dare to think of any- 
thing but the physical effort I was 
undergoing. Already the pain of my 
unnatural position was excruciating, 
and it was certain that I could not sus- 
tain it for long. I had ceased to attach 
any meaning to Moule’s bitter words. 
I had ceased, indeed, to hear them. 

Then, suddenly, a new voice broke 
upon the scene. A new voice, yet not 
new, but strangely reminiscent: 

“Geoffrey, Geoffrey, my wonderful 
brother, you will care for the little 
Witch when I am gone? I have cared 
for you so long—watched over and 
loved every step in your progress. It 
You must 
We were 


is your turn now, brother. 
watch over and care for her. 
not born without a 


twins reason, 
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leave you 


Temple 
Geoffrey. Good-by. I 


Witch—my second self.” 

The voice was faint and tired, and 
there were many pauses and breaks. 
Toward the end the words were barely 
audible, and, when they came to an end, 
a great sigh, as it might be the sigh of 
a soul leaving the body, brought the 
message to a fitting close. 

I knew that it was Witch Temple 
who had spoken—but she had spoken 
with the voice of one who was long 
dead. I felt sure that in tone and 
accent the voice was the very voice of 
her dead mother—and there was an- 
other who thought the same. 

Never. was there such a change in a 
man as there was in Geofirey Moule, as 
this voice from the dead carried its 
message to his ears. He started from 
his chair at the first sound of it and 
stood tense and still throughout, listen- 
ing—listening. 

Even when the voice had ceased he 
remained motionless for—I know not 
how long. Then he threw both hands 
to his head, and a great groan burst 
from him. He stood thus, with face 
upturned, groaning, and muttering to 
himself words which conveyed no 
meaning to ine. 

The message from his dead sister had 
upset his whole system of thought. It 
must have knocked away the founda- 
tions upon which he had built for 
years. I believe that he saw himself 
as he was for the first time. The 
whole edifice that he had raised upon 
the assumption of his own superiority 
to human law crumpled in a moment 
and left him without a corner in which 
to hide from his remorse. 

He crossed to a chair immediately 
facing Witch Temple and sat, his arms 
resting on a little table before him, 
gazing with horror-stricken face at the 
features of his niece. I knew that she 
bore a great resmblance to her mother, 
and I have no doubt that, pale and 
hollow-eyed as she now was, the like- 
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ness to Moule’s dying sister was greatly 
accentuated. 

I have no idea of how time sped dur- 
ing that night of infinite horror. I 
know that Moule sat gazing at Witch 
Temple for what seemed to me to be 
hours. 

Then, of a sudden, his eyes darted 
hither and thither, almost as though he 
were seeking a way of escape—escape 
from his own conscience. Something 
upon the table before him caught his 
wandering eyes, and they fixed upon 
it, a purpose gradually appearing in 
their gaze. 

He started to his feet, seized from 
the table the revolver that he had used 
to coerce me, and, placing the muzzle 
to his temple, pulled the trigger. 

There was a loud report, and Geof- 
frey Moule fell dead upon the carpet. 

The suddenness of the explosion 
startled my already jangled nerves, my 
arm jerked violently, and the air-gun 
went off. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LAST WORDS, 


ER head sunk forward as far as 
the clamp upon her neck would 
permit, Witch Temple now hung limp 
in her bonds. Her face was hidden 
from me, and only her great mass of 
dark hair was visible. 

Of the poisoned dart I could see 
nothing. What had become of it? 

I jerked with all my strength upon 
the string that held my wrist, and it 
gave way. I had now a free hand, and 
it was not long before I had released 
myself from the ropes that bound my 
other arm and my legs. 

I staggered across to Witch Temple, 
who was all but choked by the clamp 
that gripped her neck, for a great part 
of her weight hung by it since she had 
lost consciousness. 

As I released her from her bonds I 
looked anxiously for the dart. If it had 
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even penetrated her skin it meant death, 
I felt sure; but had it? 

At first I could find no trace of it, 
but as I lifted her from the chair to 
lay her upon a couch near by, a frag- 
ment of some red material caught my 
eye. It was the tail of the dart, im- 
bedded in the thick masses of my dear 
girl’s hair. Her head had fallen for- 
ward just in time for the coils of hair 
—which she wore on top of her head— 
to act as a shield. 

I removed the dart carefully, and 
found, with a great sigh of relief, that 
it had not penetrated to the skin. 
Witch Temple was safe—safe now, for- 
ever, from the man who had persecuted 
her so persistently. 

I bore her from the room to another, 
before she recovered from her faint, 
that her eyes might not rest again 


upon her uncle’s body. Then I tele- 
phoned the police. 
I need not detail what followed. 


Our own actual experiences of Moule 
and the Ellison Foundation were at an 
end, and there is only one other item 
of sufficient interest to be added to my 
record. 

In the early hours of the morning 
we motored back to the city and Den- 
mark Street. I was in a state of 
feverish anxiety as to the fate of my 
dear friend, Jack Furness, I had 
Moule’s word for it that he had killed 
him by a hypodermic injection, and 
Moule had always been truthful in such 
matters. 

The car had hardly stopped before 
I was out and hammering upon the 
door. Mrs. Gates opened it quickly, 
and, without a word, I rushed upstairs 
to my friend’s room—to find him 
snoring loudly in bed. 

I seized him by the 
shook him. 

“What’s the matter, Dick?’ he mut- 
tered sleepily, only half awake. 

“T thought you were dead!” I stam- 


shoulder and 
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mered, at a loss between joy and “Jack.” I said, “do you take off that 
amazement. foot of yours when you go to bed?” 
“What silly ideas you get!’ replied “Yes, of course. Why do you want 
Jack, lazily throwing his legs out of to know?” 
bed. “Oh, a wild idea struck me, that’s 
“But Moule told me he had killed all. But if you take it off, there’s 
you!” nothing in it.” 
“Moule! Where is he? Have you “Come to think of it, I was so fagged 
seen him again?” cried Furness in as- out last night that I fancy I didn’t 
tonishment. bother,” said Jack. ‘‘Yes, that’s right! 


I sat down on the bed and detailed When [ hopped out of bed this morn- 
our experiences of the night, while Jack ing when you woke me, I had two feet.” 


Furness gazed at me in wide-eyed “Then your artificial foot saved your 
astonishment. life!” I exclaimed. “Moule injected his 
“He lied when he said he injected poison into it. Let’s have a look.” 
anything into me. I should have wak- Sure enough, my theory proved to 
ened with a yell,” he said, when my be right. We found traces of the 
story was at an end. poison, and the puncture made by the 
“IT can’t understand it,’ I replied. syringe, in the leather of the ankle. 
“Moule had no reason to lie about it. No doubt Moule had trusted mostly 
He certainly believed he had killed to the sense of touch and had not dared 

you.” to switch on the light. 

It was only later in the day that 
the solution of the mystery occurred The various punishments meted out 
to me. to the members of Moule’s gang do not 


We were all experiencing a feeling concern my record. Cronley made him- 
of blessed relief from the anxiety that self a great name out of the case. 
had oppressed us for weeks past. As for ourselves, we were glad when 
Lunch was over, and my dear Witch it was over, for Witch Temple—Witch 
had retired to rest after the trials of Montaigne now—had a long and try- 
the past night. Jack Furness and I sat ing time in the witness box. 
together in the smoking room. I was | have written this record at Valley 
puzzling still over my friend’s marve!- Manor, where my dear wife and I are 
ous escape, when a strange—almost an stopping with Mr. and Mrs. Jack Fur- 
absurd—idea crossed my mind. ness. 


THE END. 
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FIGHT DEATH DUEL FOR GIRL 
ELECTING a lonely spot on Garret Mountain, near Paterson, New Jersey, 
two Italians not long ago fought a duel with knives to decide which one 
should have undisputed access to the affections of a pretty girl of the same 
nationality. The combat ended with the wounding fatally of one of the duelists, 
Salvatore Nobile, thirty-two years old. Nobile was found, with a wound in his 
heart, dying on the mountainside. He was rushed to a hospital, where he expired 
the following day, refusing steadfastly to reveal the name of his rival. 
Frances Genarro, twenty-six years old, the girl in the case, held as a material 
witness, told the police that Salvatore Guererie was the survivor of the duel. 
Guererie is now a fugitive from justice and is being sought by the police. 











47 Herman Landon 


Author of “‘Built for Weight,’’ etc, 


ITH a sardonic smile creasing 
his face, the Honorable Tris- 
tan Shelby, mayor of Owanna 
City, thrust the pistol against 

his temple. The steel felt cold to his 
feverishly burning flesh, and sent a 
series of icy vibrations through his 
body. His eyes moved to the softly 
ticking clock on the mantelshelf, and 
he noticed that it lacked only a few 
minutes of eight. On the stroke of the 
hour he would press the trigger. 

He gave a short, hoarse chuclde as 
he formed the decision, marveling at 
the composure and indifference with 
which he found himself awaiting the 
end. To die, he reflected grimly, was 
not nearly so hard as he had supposed, 
and it required less courage than to 
face defeat, disgrace, and ruin. It was 
as simple an ordeal as the snuffing out 
of a candle and a swift plunge into the 
ensuing darkness. 

As he counted the seconds his past 
life paraded in rapid review before his 
inner vision. His lips tightened as he 
recalled the wild and tempestuous years 
he had spent in the Far West, when, 
as a soldier of fortune and irresponsibie 
vagabond, he had drunk the cup of life 
down to the last bitter dregs. There 
was one scene, blacker and more sordid 
than the others, that caused him to 
wince as it flashed across the screen of 
his recollections. He had tried to for- 


get it, to live it down, but he had suc- 
ceeded only partially. Pelton Cosgrove, 
corrupt political boss of Owanna City, 
had not permitted him to forget. 

“D-n him!” he muttered, clutching 
the pistol more tightly. 

Scene by scene the picture of his life 


passed on before his narrowing eyes. 
The frenzied period of his youth had 
been followed by years of atonement 
and reparation, during which his old 
self had been all but obliterated. Driven 
onward by a powerful ambition, and 
aided by abounding physical and mental 
energies, he had climbed high in the 
political life of Owanna City, the hus- 
tling manufacturing town that he had 
chosen as the scene of his regeneration. 
Already he was being mentioned for 
the governorship, from which the path 
pointed straight to the United States 
Senate. 

He shrugged, realizing that the black 
shadow of Pelton Cosgrove had always 
stood in the way of his ambitions. His 
dreams and hopes had been ground to 
dust under the ruthless iron heel of 
the corrupt boss, until finally he had 
been compelled to choose between the 
alternatives of ruin and death. He had 
chosen what to him seemed the lesser 
evil of the two. 

The minute hand of the clock moved 
at a snail’s pace while his thoughts 
raced on. The steadiness with which 
he held the pistol amazed him; yet there 
was something awesome in the thought 
that in a few moments he would be a 
crumpled heap of inert matter. In the 
morning, life would go on as before, 
but he would no longer be a part of it, 
and his niche in the world would soon 
be filled. He wondered what Olive 
Armstrong would think, but he quickly 
banished the question from his mind. 

What the others would think did not 
matter greatly. The suicide of the 
Honorable Tristan Shelby would nat- 
urally create a sensation, and for a 











time there would be all sorts of wild 
speculations and surmises. It was even 
possible that some of them would guess 
his secret and divine his motive. How- 
ever that might be, he knew that a 
suicide is usually looked upon as a 
coward and a quitter. 

“Coward—quitter!” He spoke the 
two words aloud, wondering why the 
sound of his voice grated unpleasantly 
on his senses, Until this moment he 
had thought of suicide only as a con- 
venient means ef escape from an in- 
tolerable situation. The two short 
words, reviving a slumbering instinct 
in his consciousness, brought him up 
with a jerk. 

“Coward—quitter!” he repeated. 
The clock was doling out eight dulcet 
strokes, but he scarcely heard them. As 
the seconds sped by the reawakening 
instinct became more clamorous and in- 
sistent, instilling a new spirit in his 
being. In the old days he had gambled 
furiously and recklessly, often staking 
his future on the turn of a card or the 
caprices of a wheel, but he had always 
given himself a gambler’s chance. Now, 
he reflected, he was tossing his life 
away without allowing himself the 
slightest chance. A new light dawned 
in his steely eyes as he glanced at the 
clock, 

“A few minutes more or less don’t 
matter,” he told himself. “I'll make 
one more appeal to Dame Chance.” 
Taking a coin from his pocket, he re- 
garded it speculatively and with a trace 
of veneration, as if the little metal piece 
were symbolic of fate. “If heads, I go 
and beard old Cosgrove in his lair; if 
tails, I blow my brains out. Here 
goes.” 

He smiled as he flipped the coin 
and watched it spin through the air. 
After numerous tiny revolutions it fell 
to the table with a little thud, and he 
bent over and gazed at it anxiously. 
“Heads!” he declared. 

Shelby rose with a resolute air, put 
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the pistol in his hip pocket, and donned 
hat and coat, meanwhile rehearsing in 
his mind the ensuing scene with Cos- 
grove. As he passed down the stairs 
he encountered his housekeeper, a 
buxom person with an ineradicable grin 
on her rubicund face. Being in too 
great a hurry to listen to her well-meant 
pleasantries, he brusquely announced 
that he was going out and might not 
be back until late. Twenty minutes 
later he was ringing the doorbell of 
Pelton Cosgrove’s pretentious stone 
mansion in the fashionable quarter of 
the city. 

“Mr. Cosgrove is busy just now, sir,” 
announced the stony faced butler who 
responded to his ring. “If you will 
wait i 

“T will,” announced Shelby shortly, 
guessing that the boss was in conference 
with a henchman. The servant ushered 
him into a parlor adjoining the den in 
which Cosgrove received visitors and 
transacted business. In a few minutes 
the inner door opened and a lubberly, 
sleek-faced individual stepped out of 
the sanctum of the boss. He glanced 
diffidently at Shelby as the butler hur- 
ried forward with his hat and _ stick. 
Evidently his conference with Cosgrove 
had been of a private and delicate na- 
ture. 

Shelby nodded curtly, for he had 
never liked Masterson, president of t! 
board of aldermen, and one of Cos- ° 
grove’s most intimate associates. With- 
out waiting for the butler to announce 
him, he stepped to the door, pushed it 
open, and unceremoniously entered. 

“Hello, Cosgrove,’ was his biuff 
greeting. 

The big man seated at a flat-top desk 
looked up from a stack of documents. 
There were heavy pouches under his 
sharp, deep-set eyes, the immense dome 
of his head was quite bald, and the 
flesh hung in flaccid layers about his 
jowls. A huge diamond flashed and 
glittered in his somewhat florid cravat, 
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and his clothes were of gaudy hue and 
sportive design. Chewing a long, black 
cigar, he looked at his visitor with an 
air of peevish impatience. 

“Ah—you, Shelby,” he remarked in- 
differently, lowering his eyes to the 
papers on the desk. “Want anything 
in particular?” 

The mayor drew up a chair and sat 
down on the opposite side of the desk. 
There was a metallic glint in his eyes 
and his clean-cut jaw jutted out bel- 
ligerently, but the boss pretended ab- 
sorption in the papers before him and 
was unaware of these signs of aggres- 
siveness on the part of his visitor. 

“T received your note asking me to 
support the traction grab,” announced 
Shelby levelly. 

“Just a matter of form,’ grumbled 
the boss, running his eyes over a type- 
written page. “It’s a rather raw deal, 
and the boys in the council will feel 
better about it if you get yourself in- 
terviewed and tell the public that the 
thing is on the square. You’ve got 
quite a pull among the psalm singers, 
you know, and your say-so goes a long 
way.” 

Shelby’s strong and rugged features 
darkened ominously. “As I understand 
the situation,” he remarked, “it is pro- 
posed to make the traction company a 
present of several acres of municipal 
property in the southeastern outskirts 
of the city.” 

“You've got it doped out just about 
right,” said the boss. “The land is no 
good to the city. It’s nothing but a 
swamp, but the company will improve 
it and build a power house on it. It 
will be a good thing for the town, and 
everybody ought to be satisfied, but 
some of these confounded reformers 
are already setting up a howl. That’s 
why we want you to O. K. the proposi- 
tion.” 

A thin smile parted the mayor’s lips. 
“The property ought to be worth at 
least a million to the traction company,” 
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he pointed out, “and yet the city isn’t 
going to get a cent for it.” 

Cosgrove looked up, a surly expres- 
sion in his eyes. “Say,” he demanded 
raspingly, “what're you driving at? 
Seems to me you're singing a new tune 
to-night. What’s the idea?” 

Shelby drew up his wiry, athletic 
figure and regarded the boss fixedly. “I 
will tell you,” he said quietly. “I held 
an executive session with my soul to- 


night. For several years, first as an 
alderman and later as mayor, I've 
danced to your piping, Cosgrove. Be- 


cause you’ve had me where you wanted 
me, I’ve done things that make me 
ashamed to look the janitors and scrub- 
women at the city hall in the face. It 
started innocently enough, with me hu- 
moring you in minor matters that in- 
volved little more than my self-respect, 
but you’ve been getting more hoggish 
all the time, asking me to do things that 
are downright criminal. It’s got to 
stop.” 


1 
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“So, that’s it!’ The boss leaned his 
bulky form against the back of the 
chair, inserted his thumbs in the arm- 


pits of his vest, and regarded the mayor 
sneeringly. “That’s the way you feel 
about it, is it?” 

“Exactly. Long ago, while you and 
T knew each other out West, I made 


when I couldn’t live my life the way 
I wanted to live it, I would jump off. 
I mean to stick to that resolution. 
You’ve been leading me around by the 
leash long enough, Cosgrove. Already 
I have done some things that would in- 
terest the grand jury, and if matters go 
on as they have been going I will soon 
face exposure and ruin. As you know, 
I’ve got a lot of ambition in my make 
up. I am either going to succeed or die. 
If I fail, life won’t mean anything to 
me. An hour ago I had made up my 
mind that I had reached the end of the 
rope. I meant to put a bullet through 
my head and sidestep the grand smash 
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that’s bound to come if you continue 
persecuting me. Maybe it was foolish, 
but that’s the way I felt about it. How- 
ever, the old gambling instinct urged me 
to give myself one more chance, and 
that’s why I am here.” 

“Quite a pretty speech.” Cosgrove’s 
face creased into a leer. “I suppose the 
idea is that, if 1 don’t promise to let 
up on you, you'll go home and drill a 
hole through your head.” 

“T think not. I’ve gotten over that 
fool notion in the last hour. I’m going 
to fight you, Cosgrove—fight you to a 
finish. Get that? Unless you promise 
on oath that you will stop bothering 
me, I'll go to the district attorney and 
turn State’s evidence against you.” 

An ugly sneer formed about Cos- 
grove’s lips. “Haven't you forgotten 
something, Shelby? What about the 
pretty Miss Armstrong? Won’t she 
throw a fit when she learns what kind 
of man her fiancé is?” 

“Leave her out of it!” snapped 
Shelby, his face reddening. “I don’t 
mind telling you, though, that my in- 
ability to face her as a disgraced and 
ruined man was the main reason why 
I was tempted to kill myself a while 
ago. Don’t you dare to mention her 
name again.” 

“All right, then. But here’s another 
thing you seem to have forgotten. If 
you squeal, I’ll squeal, too, and I can 
squeal a darned sight louder than you. 
You haven’t forgotien that little mix- 
up you were in out West—eh, Shelby?” 

“No, I haven’t,” declared the younger 
man evenly. “You haven’t let me for- 
get it. You’ve been holding that in- 
cident over my head for several years, 
making me do your dirty work by 
threatening to tell the police that I 
am-———” He checked himself abruptly 
and looked quickly about the room. 

“Don’t get nervous,” admonished 
Cosgrove. “The walls are pretty thick 
and nobody’s listening. Yep, I guess 
the police would sit up and take notice 
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if I told ’em that you’re Dick Saylor, 
the guy that croaked a saloon keeper 
in Oklahoma about nine years ago.” 

Shelby winced a little, and his mo- 
mentary confusion seemed to inspire 
the boss with fresh confidence. “It 
would make a pretty story in the pa- 
pers,” he went on in gloating accents. 
“The Honorable Tristan Shelby, mayor _ 
of Owanna City, shown up as a mur- 
derer! Great little sensation, eh? If 
you’re lucky you'll be let off with a 
stretch in the pen; otherwise it will be 
the electric chair for yours. Pleasant 
prospect, eh?” 

The other’s face was white and tense. 
“T was drunk when I did that killing,” 
he muttered, “and I acted partly in self- 
defense. Anyhow, the saloon keeper 
was a cur. He had been insulting a 
woman when I interfered. He got 
only what was coming to him.” 

“Oh, sure, but will the jury believe 
it?” 

“T’ve tried to live it down,” contin- 
ued Shelby. “You know I’ve been go- 


ing it straight ever since I came out of 


the West, and if there was a spark 
of human feeling in you, you would 
give me a chance.” 

“Very pretty,” said Cosgrove, chuck- 
ling sarcastically. ‘Now we'll chuck 
the fine speeches and get down to busi- 
ness. You can’t afford to have me drop 
as much as a hint that you’re Dick Say- 
lor. The sensation would kill you 
deader than a doornail. See this tele- 
phone? I want you to call up the 
Morning Star and dictate an interview 
to the effect that the traction bill is on 
the square and a good thing for the 
town.” 

The mayor drew himself up. His 
mouth was a thin, tight line, and some- 
thing blazed in the narrow slits of his 
eyes. “Suppose I refuse?” 

Cosgrove consulted his watch osten- 
tatiously. “It’s now nine-thirty,” he 
remarked. “Unless you call up the 
Star within ten minutes, I'll hand you 
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over to the police. After that you can 
turn all the State’s evidence you want 
to. I guess my word is as good as a 
murderer’s any old time.” 

“You rat!’ exclaimed Shelby loath- 
ingly. “In order to graft a few dirty 
dollars from the traction trust, you 
would ruin a man’s life. You’re about 
as low as they come, Cosgrove.” 

The boss grinned complacently and 
placed the watch before him on the 
desk. “Fine talk don’t go with me. 
You'll either give that interview to the 
Star or go to jail. I don’t care which 
you do, as a matter of fact. I’ve got 
to have a man in the mayor’s chair 
that'll listen to reason and common 
sense.” 

Blood surged hotly to Shelby’s head. 
His wrath was fanned by the smug grin 
on Cosgrove’s face and the self-satis- 
fied twinkle in the cunning eyes. His 
clenched fist itched, but, remembering 
the disagreeable predicaments into 
which his quick temper and fiery im- 
pulsiveness had led him in the past, he 
strove hard for self-control. 

“Half the time’s up,” announced the 
boss, glancing significantly at the tele- 
phone. “Better decide quick.” 

Shelby gritted his teeth and squared 
his jaw. The traction bill was the most 
barefaced fraud at which Cosgrove had 
ever asked his connivance, and by in- 
dorsing it he would alienate his most 
influential supporters and incur the con- 
tempt of his friends. As for Olive 
Armstrong, he would never again be 
able to meet the calm, searching gaze 
of her sky-blue eyes. 

“T have already decided,” he declared 
evenly. “I won’t support your rotten 
traction bill. I'll see myself in Hades 
first.” 

“You’ve got 
more,’ placidly 





minute 
boss, 


y half a 
remarked the 


only 


chewing his cigar. 

The younger man sat rigid and tight- 
lipped, restraining an insane impulse 
to leap at the throat of the boss. 


The 
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watch on the table was loudly ticking 
off the seconds. Cosgrove’s face, its 
little purplish splotches accentuated by 
the droplight above his head, wore a 
maddening grin. Presently the boss 
rose, sauntered about the room, then 
stopped abruptly at the door. With a 
quick motion he turned the key in the 
lock and put it in his pocket. 

“The time’s up,” he declared with 
a raucous chuckle: “I'll now call up 
the police and tell them to come to my 
house and arrest the Honorable Tris- 
tan Shelby, alias Dick Saylor, on a 
charge of murder.” / 

Shelby did not move a muscle. For 
a moment, as Cosgrove’s chubby hand 
moved toward the telephone, he was 
conscious of nothing but a sense of im- 
pending crash. While the boss had no 
documentary evidence, the fact that 
Tristan Shelby and Dick Saylor were 
identical could easy be established once 
the police had been given a hint to 
that effect. The mayor saw the fat, 
slimy hand grip the instrument and lift 
it from the desk. Now Cosgrove had 
removed the hook and was waiting for 
the operator to answer his signal. 

Things swam before Shelby’s eyes. 
His only clear thought was that all in 
life that mattered was trembling in the 
balance. In the next instant, his senses 
galvanized by the impulse of self-pres- 
ervation, he had leaped to his feet. 
Instinctively his hand darted to his hip 
pocket and snatched out the pistol. 

“Stop!” he cried in a voice of des- 
perate determination, at the same mo- 
ment pointing the weapon straight at 
Cosgrove’s head. An ashen tint spread 
slowly over the lumpy countenance of 
the boss, and a sagging of the jowls and 
a widening of the piggy eyes hinted at 
his consternation. 

“Put it down!” ordered Shelby, indi- 
eating the instrument with a flourish of 
the pistol. 

Cosgrove removed the receiver from 
his ear. For an instant he seemed about 








to obey, but the mayor detected a crafty 
gleam in the bleary eyes. And then, 
with a quickness astounding in a man 
of his bulk, the boss dodged aside, taut- 
ening the long cord attached to the tele- 
phone, balanced it for an instant, and 
hurled the instrument at Shelby with 
savage force. 

In the same moment a _ scream 
sounded. Shelby had an uncanny sen- 
sation that it had not come from Cos- 
grove’s lips, but had burst out of no- 
where. He had no time to think, for 
a second later a roar, long drawn out 
and thunderously loud, split the brief 
interval of silence. The telephone 
crashed to the floor, and the hulky fig- 
ure of the boss dropped like a dead 
weight over the arms of the chair. 

Shelby stood rigidly still, gazing ab- 
sently at the wisp of smoke that flut- 
tered at the muzzle of his pistol. Mov- 
ing as one in a dream, he crossed to the 
other side of the desk, mechanically 
picked up the telephone, and restored it 
to its place. With the dazed expression 
of one emerging from a dream, he 
stared at the form sprawling across the 
chair. Cosgrove lay with head slant- 
ing downward, and a crimson stream, 
trickling from a wound near the tem- 
ple, was forming zigzagging streaks 
across his bald head. 

“Dead!” muttered the mayor. 
killed him!” 

Yet he had no recollection of press- 
ing the trigger, or even aiming the pis- 
tol. His muscles, rather than his mind, 
must have acted when he fired the shot. 
Perhaps his fingers had contracted in 
an involuntary spasm as the instrument 
was flung at him. However, that might 
be, there could be no doubt that the boss 
had died by his hand. The barrel of his 
pistol was yet warm, and a faint curl 
of smoke was still issuing from the 
muzzle, 

He tossed the revolver on the desk, 
and peered down at the gaping lips and 
lifelessly staring eyes of the dead man. 
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A slowly advancing tinge of grayness 
was suffusing the flabby features, now 
gradually congealing into an expression 
of rigidity that sent a shiver of horror 
down Shelby’s spine. 

The house was very still. Evidently 
the shot, which to Shelby’s ear had 
sounded like a prolonged roar of can- 
non, had not penetrated the walls. For . 
the moment at least he was safe, but 
he knew that his security could not last 
long. His head felt a little dazed, and 
he was unable to think clearly, but he 
wondered whether he would be able 
to explain convincingly that the shoot- 
ing had been unintentional. It would 
be difficult to do that, he reflected, 
without revealing his relations to the 
dead man and exposing that episode of 
his past which had hung like a shadow 
over his life. No, he decided grimly, 
explanations would be worse than use- 
less. . 

It was with a shock that the serious- 
ness of his predicament came to him. 
If he should be arrested it would be 
impossible for him to establish a satis- 
factory alibi, for his housekeeper had 
seen him leave the house a little after 
eight, and Masterson and the butler 
knew that he had been alone with Cos- 
grove. The police, no doubt, would 
unearth a mass of clews pointing to him 
as the slayer, and against such evidence 
his standing and reputation would avail 
but little. 

His senses reeled, and the only idea 
that stood out clearly from the jumble 
of his thoughts and emotions was that 
he must flee. It was a galling thought, 
for it meant that he must surrender all 
that he had gained and be forced to be- 
gin life over again in another place and 
under another name. His flight would 
be accepted by his friends as conclusive 
proof of his guilt. His enemies would 
gloat over his disgrace. Olive Arm- 
strong would 

Shelby did not finish the thought. 
Deep in his consciousness there awoke 
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the same rebellious instinct that had 
stayed his hand when he had been on 
the point of blowing out his brains. 

“Don’t be a quitter,” said a whisper- 
ing voice. “Why don’t you give 4your- 
self a gambler’s chance?” 

A despairing smile curled his lips. 
He doubted whether he had even a 
ghost of a chance. In the morning the 
finger of suspicion would be pointed 
at him, which meant that his early past 
would be revealed in all its sordidness. 
What was worse still, he must decide 
and act quickly, for in a short while it 
would be too late. If he had only a 
few hours in which to consider the sit- 
uation coolly and plan a course of ac- 
tion, perhaps he would find a way out. 

Once the body was discovered, he 
knew, it would take the police only a 
short time to ascertain his guilt. With- 
out doubt Barney Logan himself would 
take charge of the case, and Logan was 
one of the astutest and most subtle- 
witted detectives Shelby had ever 
known. His mind sometimes worked 
in strange channels, but it always 
worked swiftly and surely. Unlike the 
majority of his kind, when at work on 
a case he always viewed the obvious 
solution with suspicion, preferring to 
rely on such obscure clews as the av- 
erage detective usually overlooks or 
ignores. To Logan’s mind, the mere 
fact that a mass of clews pointed to the 
guilt of a certain individual, was almost 
conclusive proof that the individual was 
innocent, and results had more than 
once vindicated his theory. 

Shelby’s figure straightened as these 
thoughts surged through his aching 
mind. An idea, a daring and spectacu- 
lar one, was slowly taking shape in his 
brain. The old reckless gleam returned 
to his eyes as he considered its possi- 
bilities, finally deciding that he could 
lose nothing by taking a long and des- 
perate chance. 

“Tt’s crazy, but it’s my only hope,” he 
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told himself. “I'll stake my life on 
Barney Logan.” 

He chuckled musingly as he went 
about his strange task. First he ex- 
amined the pistol, noting that the cham- 
ber contained one exploded shell, and 
that his finger prints were clearly im- 
pressed on the metal; then he tossed it 
carelessly on the floor. Next he took 
pains to distribute the imprints of his 
fingers on the smooth mahogany surface 
of the desk and on the oak-paneled 
door. He drew out his handkerchief, 
glanced at the embroidered monogram 
in one corner, and dropped it beside the 
chair. Noticing that there was a thin 
layer of dust on a spot of uncovered 
floor space in one corner of the room, 
he planted his foot on it squarely, pro- 
ducing a clear cut design. Finally he 
removed one of his golden cuff shields, 
engraved with the initial S, and threw 
it down beside the dead man’s feet. 

Not yet satisfied with the thorough- 
ness of his scheme, he took a knife from 
his pocket, cut a tuft of hair from the 
back of his head, and entwined the 
strands about one of the dead man’s 
fingers. The hair, together with the 
cuff shield on the floor, would indicate 
that a struggle had taken place between 
the murderer and his victim before the 
shot fired. Finally he removed 
the key from the dead man’s’ pocket 
and unlocked the door. Tarrying for 
a moment, he glanced about the room. 

“It’s crazy as the dickens, but it’s 
my only chance,” he soliloquized. His 
eyes strayed to the body. ‘Too bad, old 
chap, but I don’t know but what you 
had it coming to you.” 

Opening the door, he sauntered lei- 
surely toward the vestibule. There he 
was met by the butler, who evidenily 
had heard him open and close the door. 

“Your hat, sir,” announced the serv- 
ant. 

Shelby gazed at him curiously as he 
accepted the derby, for it struck him 
that there was something peculiar about 


was 








the man’s appearance. Unable to ac- 
count for the impression, he lighted a 


cigar, walked out of the house, and 
swung briskly down the street. 
“It was my one chance,” he told 


himself again. “I might have run away, 
of course, but I’m not a quitter. I 
know exactly what Barney Logan will 
think when he sizes up that layout.” 


II. 


Barney Logan, inspector of the de- 
tective bureau, a tall, lean man with 
straw-colored hair, good humored but 
somewhat clownish features, and a per- 
petual twinkle in his mild blue eyes, 
listened patiently while Sergeant Asp- 
well expl. ined what he had “discov ered 
prior to his chief’s arrival on the scene 
of the murder. 

“As near as I can make 
concluded the sergeant, “Mayor 


out, sir,” 
Shelby 


was the last man to see the big boss 
alive. Williams, the butler, says the 


mayor came a little after nine and left 
a few minutes before ten. About ten- 
thirty the butler began to wonder why 
Cosgrove wasn’t turning in at his usual 
time. He stepped in here to investi- 
gate, and almost dropped dead from 
shock when he saw the body. As soon 
as he had recovered part of his wits, 
he telephoned headquarters. You don’t 
suppose the mayor a 

“T am not sepeeing anything just 
now, sergeant,” drawled Logan softly. 
bars to an inborn habit of laziness, 
he had been late in reaching the scene 
of “Has the coroner been 
added. 
just before you came, sir. 
bullet seemed to have taken 
through ( 
head and instant death.” 

“Slanting?” echoed the inspector, 
looking up from his contemplation of a 





the cri ime, 
here?’ he 

“He left 
He said the 
a slanting 


course “osgrove’s 


‘aused 


series of finger marks on the mahogany 
surface of the desk. “Are you sure he 
said slanting?” 
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“That’s what he said, sir. He told 
me it was a downward slant.” 

“That's, queer.” The inspector 


glanced at the crumple heap sprawling 
across the chair. “Cosgrove and Shelby 


are of about the same height, aren't 
they?” 
“Just about, sir.” The sergeant 


blinked his eyes, as if unable to catch’ 
the drift of his chief’s questions. 

“And Cosgrove must have been 
standing when he was shot, or he 
wouldn’t have fallen across the chair in 
that particular manner.” 

“It looks that way,” conceded Asp- 


well, still bewildered. “If I remember 
right, the coroner said something like 
that, too.” 


“Let’s have a look at the butler,” in- 
structed Logan. 

The sergeant left the room, return- 
ing in a few moments with the shaking 
and pale-faced butler in tow. Appar- 
ently Williams had been deeply shocked 
by the tragedy, for he spoke with great 
difficulty, and the muscles of his usually 
stony face twitched with mental an- 
guish. He could do little more than re- 
peat: his previous statement in regard 
to the time of Mayor Shelby’s arrival 
and departure. He said he had heard 
no shot, nor had he been aware of any 
disturbance in the house, and he was 
positive that Cosgrove had had no call- 
ers after the mayor had left. In reply 
to a question, he stated that Shelby had 
seemed neither excited nor in an un- 
usual hurry when he left the house. 


“But I know he’s the man that did 
it, sir,” he added shakily. “Nobody 


else could have done it, and I know the 
wasn't on very good terms with 
Mr. Cosgrove.” 

‘That will do,” 
ing him. 

The butler, with head hanging low, 
walked out of the room. 

“Aspwell,” said Logan, “get the 


mayor 


said Logan, dismiss- 


mayor’s house on the wire and ask the 
housekeeper if she can tell you any- 
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thing about Mr. Shelby’s movements 
this evening.” 

While the sergeant proceeded to obey 
instructions, the inspector took out his 
lens and made a careful examination of 
the floor. In one of the corners, where 
a little dust had accumulated, he seemed 
to find something of interest. Produc- 
ing a spiral tapeline, he made a series 
of careful measurements, jotting down 
the result in a notebook. As he rose 
to his feet, Aspwell hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

“The mayor’s housekeeper says he 
left the house a little before nine, and 
she saw him come in about ten twenty,” 
he reported, regarding his superior with 
a dazed expression. 

Logan grinned. “That seems to agree 
with what Williams told us. What's 
this?” 

Stooping over the body, he untwisted 
several strands of hair woven around 
éne of the fingers, and held them to the 
light. Then, again producing his lens, 
he subjected each strand to a careful 
examination. 

“I saw that tuft of hair, sir,” ex- 
plained Aspwell, “but thought I’d leave 
it till you came.” 

“Tt’s glossy black—same color as the 
mayor’s,’ remarked Logan, as he care- 
fully wrapped the strands in a piece 
of paper. “Its beginning to look bad 
for his honor.” 

“T can’t understand it,” declared Asp- 
“Nobody would have thought 


”” 





well. 
that Mayor Shelby 

“Thinking is a bad habit, Aspwell,” 
interrupted the inspector sententiously. 
“We are supposed to deal in facts, not 
thoughts. What’s junk?” He 
leaned over the table and glanced lan- 
guidly at several articles arranged in 
a neat row. 

“Some of those things were scattered 
on the floor, and I picked them up,” 
explained the sergeant. 

Yawning, as if the matter were of 
slight importance, Logan examined the 
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articles one by one. “Very bad form 
for a man to leave a bunch of souvenirs 
behind him when he commits a mur- 
der,” he remarked. “Our honorable 
mayor seems to be a careless cuss. 
Here we have a cuff button with an 
ornamental S onvit. And here is a 
handkerchief with the mayor’s initial 
embroidered in the corner. Some sport 
our mayor is. And finally,” picking 
up the pistol by the handle, “we come to 
the most important thing in the collec- 
tion—the gat the job was done with. 
One empty shell in the chamber, I see, 
and several finger prints on the handle.” 

“T noticed ’em, sir,” said Aspwell. 
“There are some on the desk, too, and, 
as near as I could make out with the 
lens, they are all alike. He must have 
been terribly excited, leaving all those 
clews behind him. I suppose he lost 
the cuff button in the scuffle.” 

“Scuffle?” echoed the inspector, fix- 
ing Aspwell with his gentle blue eyes. 

“There must have been a scuffle,” 
argued the sergeant. “That’s how Cos- 
grove got those strands of hair twisted 
around his finger.” 

Logan pursed his lips reflectively. 
“Tt would seem so, wouldn’t it? But 
if there was a scuffle, it must have beer 
a one-sided save for the hair 
pulling. lothes, you'll no- 
tice, haven’t been ruffled at all. Even 
his tie is on as straight as it can be.” 

“Funny,” acknowledged the sergeant, 
surveying the dead man’s attire. 

“And here’s another queer thing, 
pursued the inspector. “Those hairs 
weren't pulled out by the roots, but were 
cut off clean, as with a knife. I looked 
at them through the lens a few minutes 


” 


affair, 


: ’ 
Cosgroves c 


” 


ago. 
The sergeant stared, then shook his 
head dazedly. “I don’t get it all,” he 


mumbled. 

The inspector, rocking slowly on his 
heels, picked up the handkerchief. 
“This is another funny one. A hand- 
kerchief doesn’t usually fall out of a 
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man’s pocket by accident. Shelby must 
have pulled it out. Why do you sup- 
pose he did that?” 

“Why, to use it, of course.” 

Logan held the square of linen 
against the light. “But it hasn’t been 
used, Aspwell. It’s absolutely clean.” 

Aspwell shrugged as if the proposi- 
tion were quite beyond him. “Search 
me! One thing is sure as death and 
taxes, though. Shelby did it. All these 
clews ‘4 

“Yes, I know—and that’s just where 
the trouble comes in. Where there are 
so many clews, all pointing in the same 
direction, it’s almost a cinch that the 
man they’re pointing to is innocent.” 

“You always say that,” reminded the 
sergeant, a little impatiently. 

Logan grinned. “And I’m usually 
right, too.” 

Aspwell swallowed hard. “But this 
is an open-and-shut case against the 
mayor. We know he called on Cos- 
grove to-night. Williams found the 





body a short while after he left. And 
I’ve heard it whispered that they 
weren't any too good friends. I don’t 


see what more evidence you want.” 
The inspector, hands in trouser 
pockets and head wagging, swung about 
the room a couple of times. “It would 
be an open-and-shut case but for one 


think. The mayor was here to-night; 
there’s no getting around that. But 
here’s the ticklish point, Aspwell. Not 


even an idiot would spill so many clews, 
and the mayor is no idiot. He has his 
funny little ways, but he is a mighty 
smart man. And such a man, no mat- 
ter how excited, wouldn’t sprinkle so 
many clews over the landscape. That’s 
what makes me think he didn’t do it.” 

The sergeant’s lips opened a little, 
and there was a glimmer of understand- 
ing in his gray eyes. “You—you think 
the mayor was framed by somebody ?” 
he exclaimed. “You think the mur- 


derer left this bunch of clews to in- 
criminate him?” 
9B ps 
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Logan seemed to consider the idea. 
He stopped in front of the desk and 
looked across the mahogany surface at 
the dead man. “Maybe,” he said. “I 
think we'll hear what the mayor him- 
self thinks about it. Wish you’d run 
over and get him, Aspwell.” 

The sergeant stared at his chief for 
an instant, opened his mouth as if to 
speak, but changed his mind and 
stepped briskly from the room, For 
several minutes after he had gone, the 
inspector remained standing at the 
desk, his indolent blue eyes flitting 
about the room. Then he crossed the 
floor and carefully ran his fingers over 
the opposite wall. His search proving 
fruitless, he turned his attention to a 
small, upholstered couch standing near 
by. His fingers explored the leathern 
surface inch by inch. Suddenly a low 
chuckle indicated that he had found 
something interesting. 

“So that’s it!” he exclaimed elatedly. 
Then, as if another problem were still 
awaiting solution, he looked up toward 
the ceiling, contemplated the door for 
a few moments, then stole softly from 
the room. 


IIl. 


A sharp rap on the door aroused 
Mayor Shelby from a half stupor into 
which he had fallen after vainly cudgel- 
ing his brains to find a satisfactory so- 
lution to the problem presented by the 
episode that had taken place in Cos- 
grove’s house. 

“Gentleman downstairs wishes to see 
you, sir,” came the housekeeper’s some- 
what excited voice. 

Shelby jerked himself erect. In an- 
other moment he was fully awake and 
conscious of a tingling sensation. 

“T’ll be right down,” he announced, 
jumping from the armchair in which 
he had been sitting. His mind worked 
with the rapidity of lightning as he 
hastened into the adjoining bathroom 
for a cold shower. He surmised that 
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the murder had been discovered by this 
time, and he thought it only natural that 
he should be asked for an explanation. 
It was still possible that his ruse, based 
on Inspector Logan’s suspicious attitude 
toward clews, would succeed. If it 
failed, he would at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had given 
himself a fighting chance. 

His eyes gleamed aggressively as, 
followed by Sergeant Aspwell, he 
stepped into Cosgrove’s den half an 
hour later. At the desk, regarding him 
with a quizzical, half humorous ex- 
The 
swivel chair was vacant, the body hav- 
ing been removed during the sergeant’s 
absence. 

The inspector’s deceptively lazy eyes 
seemed to look through and beyond the 
mayor, but Shelby met the gaze un- 
flinchingly. 

“These your things, Mr. Mayor?’ 
quired Logan, indicating the clews. 

Shelby glanced at the articles, mut- 
tered something under his breath, and 
made a skillful show of amazement. 

“IT suppose you know that Cosgrove 
was/ murdered this evening?” contin- 
ued the inspector, speaking in his cus- 
tomary drawling tones. 

“Sergeant Aspwell told me on the 
way over.” The mayor’s voice was 
shocked, but noncommittal. 

“And you called on Cosgrove to- 
night, I understand?” <A shrewd grin 
creased the inspector’s features—‘‘Ser- 
geant Aspweil”—with a wink at that 
dignitary—‘‘thinks you’ve been framed, 
that the murderer got hold of these 
things of yours by some hook or crook, 
and left them on the scene of the crime 
to incriminate you. 1 don’t agree with 
him.” 

“No?” The mayor’s tones trembled 
slightly. He knew he had taken a long 
and slender chance, but he had hoped 
that the ruse would give him at least 
a few hours’ respite and time to con- 
sider the situation calmly. He detected 


pression, stood Inspector Logan. 


, 


in- 
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‘ 
a disquieting quality in the inspector’s 
voice. Would he have acted more 
wisely if he had fled? But even now 
the thought of flight was repellent. 

“You see, Mr. Mayor,” continued the 
inspector coolly, “no man in his senses 
would have left all these clews behind 
him, That’s why Aspwell thinks some- 
body has been framing you. The rea- 
son I disagree with him is that a man 
wise enough to pull off a framing stunt 
wouldn’t have overdone it. He would 
have left one or two clews, and let it 
go at that. He wouldn’t have spoiled 
his game by leaving so many.” 

Shelby’s eyes narrowed as he real- 
ized that he had made a blunder. The 
horror that had gripped him upon see- 
ing Cosgrove’s body crumple back in the 
chair had stunted his reason and de- 
prived him of his wits. <A_ reckless 
smile parted his lips. It was not the 
first time in his career that he had gam- 
bled and lost. 

“All right,” he declared with a shrug. 
“T see the game is up. I took a long 
chance—the only chance I had—and 
lost. I killed Cosgrove.” 

An inscrutable impression came into 
inspector’s face. “I see,” he 
“In fact, I reasoned the thing 
out before yot! came. Knowing I am 
leery of clews when they come in 
bunches, you thought you would play 
a trick on me. It might have worked 
if you hadn’t overreached. Would you 
mind telling me where you stood when 
you fired the shot?” 

“Right where you are standing now.” 

“Thought so. Between us three and 
the fence-post, I never had much use 
for Cosgrove, and it’s my opinion that 
he got just what was coming to him; but 
a fellow has to do his duty. Aspwell, 
will you entertain the mayor while I 
step out for a moment?” 

Both the sergeant and the mayor 
stared after him perplexedly as he 
walked from the room. The moment 
grew into minutes and the minutes 


the 
drawled. 











into a quarter of an hour. Then the 
door opened again, and the inspector 
pushed Williams, the butler, into the 
den. 

“Here’s the man 
grove,” he announced, 
confessed.” 

A mutter of incredulity slipped from 
the mayor’s lips. Sergeant Aspwel 
stared crestfallen, first at the inspector, 
then at the trembling butler. The lat- 
ter looked as if every ounce of strength 
had been drained from him. 

“Are you crazy!” exclaimed Shelby. 

“Oh, no,’ said Inspector 
“The thing is plain enough. It was 
the slanting course taken by the bullet 
that gave me the solution, for it proved 
that the shot had been fired from an 
elevation. A man facing Cosgrove 
across this desk could not have fired 
it, especially if he was a man of about 
Cosgrove’s own height.” 

“But—but——_” stuttered the mayor. 

“T’'ll give it to you in a few words,” 
declared Logan listlessly. “You'll no- 
tice that this desk is in almost direct 
line with the door. You'll also notice 
that there is a transom above the door. 
The glass is heavy and almost sound- 
proof. While Aspwell was gone, I dis- 
covered that the transom could be pried 
open from the outside. As a matter 
of fact, there were scratches on the 
frame, showing that a knife or chisel 
had been used. The fatal bullet, gen- 
tlemen, was fired through the transom. 
The man who fired it stood on a chair, 
but the chair wasn’t quite high enough, 
proving that he was a short man— 
shorter that you, Mr. Mayor. So the 
man that fired the shot took a thick 
book and placed it on the chair. I no- 


that killed Cos- 
“He has just 


Logan. 


ticed a while ago that there were foot- 
marks on a dictionary in the adjoining 
room, and [I satisfied myself that they 
corresponded in size with the shoes 
Williams wears.” 
The mayor still seemed incredulous. 
“After discovering that,” continued 
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the inspector, “it wasn’t hard to squeeze 
a confession out of Williams. He’s a 
loyal cuss, and he was devoted to his 
master. To-night he heard sounds of 
a heated quarrel in the den and stepped 
to the door to listen. It seems Cosgrove 
had given him strict orders not to in- 
terrupt conferences with his associates. 
so Williams didn’t dare to enter. As 
the quarrel grew noisier, he climbed up 
on the chair and pried the transom open 
with his knife. Both of you were too 
hear the Well, he 
Mayor, threatening Cos- 
grove with a pistol. Williams has car- 
ried a gun for years, expecting that his 
master would some day get into a scrape 
of some sort. Frightened by what he 
saw, he drew it, and at your 
head, Mr. Mayor, and yanked away at 
the trigger. But in the same instant 
Cosgrove threw the telephone at you, 
and you dodged, so William’s bullet hit 
Cosgrove instead.” 

Shelby blinked his eyes bewilderedly. 
“But I fired a shot!” he exclaimed. “I 
know I did, for the barrel of the pistol 
was still warm a few minutes later.” 

“Oh, sure, but there were two shots,” 
explained Logan, and Shelby remem- 
bered the long, drawn-out roar that 
had come just before Cosgrove dropped, 
and reflected that the two cracks could 
easily have merged into one. “Your 
aim was deflected when Cosgrove threw 
the telephone at you, and your. bullet 
went into the couch over there. Here 
” The inspector threw a leaden 
missile on the table. “Care to keep it 
for a souvenir? 

Shelby fingered the bullet 
abstracted air. 

“Williams isn’t very long on nerve,” 
continued the inspector. “When he saw 
what he had done, he got panicky. 
Then it occurred to him that the sim- 
plest way out of the fix was to stand 
aside and let things take their course. 
I guess we'll forgive him in considera- 
tion of his loyalty to his master. Both 
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of you are in something of a mess, The sergeant stared for a moment, 
though. I understand your position, then grinned. “Yes, sir, they’ve been 
Mr. Mayor, Williams told me what he working overtime around here for some 
heard of the conversation between you weeks, and some of ’em are real des- 
and Cosgrove, but I have a very short perate. Handy with the gats, too. I 
memory. I like a man that’s willing guess we can fix up something.” 

to take a fighting chance. We’ve got “Thanks, inspector,’ murmured 
to get you and Williams out of this Shelby, gripping Barney Logan’s husky 
mess, though.” He paced the floor with hand. “I gambled on you and won, 
long, lunging strides, then stopped though not in the way I expected.” 


abruptly. “Aspwell, there’s been a lot “Fools’ luck!” said the inspector, 
of burglars prowling about this part of chuckling. “But I guess we’re all fools 
town lately.” at times. Good night, Mr. Mayor.” 











VAST ACTIVITIES OF SILK THIEVES 


OUR men, believed to have their headquarters in New York, are said to be the 
leaders in a- gigantic organization’ specializing in stealing and marketing 
silk goods. Over one million dollars, it is estimated by the Silk Association of 
America, were lost by silk manufacturers and dealers during 1919, through the 
operations of this great band of crooks. So well protected by their wealth and so 
shielded by the intricate network of their criminal organization are the leaders 
that, though their identity is suspected, they have not yet come within the grip of 
the law. Indeed, the directors are said to live openly in luxury, with town and 
country houses, automobiles, and yachts 

Five gangs of silk robbers, two in New York, one in Brooklyn, and two near 
Jersey City, are in the employ of these four men. “Fences,” too, are included 
in the criminal syndicate, as are illicit manufacturers, salesmen, and some retail 
stores. 

Through unknown sources advance notice of the arrival at terminals of 
freight trains carrying shipments of silk is often secured by members of the 
gang. Cars are broken into and robbed and the silk carted away. 

After the theft the next step is to remove all identifying marks from the 
stolen goods. Manufacturers’ names and trademarks are torn off the selvage, 
the silk is cut into shorter lengths, and sometimes slightly damaged in order that 
the sellers may have a reasonable excuse for offering it at considerably lower 
than the market price. Raw silk that has been stolen is often dyed by manu- 
facturers who are in league with the four leaders, and then disposed of through 
devious routes, either in the open market or through some of the band’s retail 
dealers. 

Fake importing houses suddenly open a wholesale store or two in the city, 
and, after disposing of the processes of several loft or train robberies, close, and 
proprietor and salesmen disappear before the suspicion of investigators has been 
confirmed against them. 

Frequently some of the men who do the actual breaking into trains or lofts 
and removing silk therefrom are caught or killed by the police. The master 
criminals at the top of the syndicate, simply by giving orders and letting others 
do the dangerous work, have prospered exceedingly for some time and are still 
outside prison walls. 
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WO o’clock in the morning, 
and all world seemed 
dead. There was no moon to 
spread its silvery radiance 
sleeping earth. Even the 
stars’ friendly glow was withheld. At 
the close of day tiny needles of ice, 
borne on the wings of a sharp breeze, 
heralded the approach of a storm. As 
the hours grew the wind gradu- 
ally retired, seemingly in favor of a 
thick curtain of falling snow tm 
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oa 
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over the 


later 
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which even the fury of the wind’s sharp 
blasts had proved no avail, 

Avenue, with its magnificent 
wrapped in 
en only by an occasional 
sifted 


wires 


Ryder 
dwellings, 
silence 
low whine 
its way through 
bordering the avenue. 

A tall, athletic-looking man, wit 
heavy ulster buttoned up close around 
his neck, and a soft fedora well down 
on his brow, cursed softly to himself 
as he bent forward and laboriously 
plowed a _path through the eight-inch 
blanket of soft, clinging crystals. 

Fantastic shapes danced and flickered 
across his path as he passed each inter- 
secting street, the corner arc lights 
shedding a dim and ghostly radiance 
through the snow-laden air. 
for this solitary plodder not 
a soul was in sight. As far as his 
sight would carry through the miserable 
gloom the avenue seemed entirely de- 
serted, An ominous stillness prevailed, 


was silence, a 


broke 


forgotten 


as a 2g gust 
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ord. 
By the time he 


blocks 
magic, 


had traversed six 
the snowfall ceased as if by 
way before a gale which 
tore and moaned in the 
dead branches of the that lined 

either Presently 


the avenue on 

a star could be discerned in the cloud- 
flecked sky. <A moon slowly 
pushed its way out from behind a fleecy 
cloud, obscured a moment 
later by another, swiftly moving, dark, 
and heavy. 

In the eight hundred block the man 
paused and peered intently at the mas- 
sive and brownstone fronts 
which graced this section of the avenue. 
Finally locating himself to his evident 
satisfaction, he walked quickly up a 
wide, curving stretch of concrete, dis- 
tinguished only by a low hedge border, 
to No. 812. Upa flight of stone 
steps and across a broad expanse 
of glazed tile, pri by a low, 
rambling roof, he made his 
way. 

As he extracted a bunch of keys from 
a pocket he cast hurried and cautious 
glances behind and on either side. 
fied that he was unobserved, the noc- 
turnal visitor fitted one of the keys into 
the fantastically carved lock of the mas- 
sive oaken door. Slowly and softly 
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the key turned, and just as slowly the 
door was pushed open. The man 
stepped gingerly through the yawning 
aperture, noiselessly closing and lock- 
ing the door behind him. Once inside, 
he fumbled in one of the pockets of 
his ulster and produced a searchlight, 
flashing its rays around the spacious 
hall which opened up before him. 

Everything appeared serene. Thus 
far he had accomplished his purpose 
without any trouble at all. Now, if his 
little plan would only work, all would 
be well. It must work! He’d make 
it work; but from now on all the cau- 
tion that he could command would be 
necesary in order to accomplish the de- 
sired end. It would never do to fail 
now, after such careful planning. But 
he told himself that this was abso- 
lutely the last time. To-night would 
mark the end of his nocturnal stunts. 
If this little project was successfully 
pulled off he would mend his ways. 
He had enough of this night prowling 
which, sooner or later, might end in 
disaster of some sort. And, although 
his actions of to-night were peculiar, 
to say the least, he was a proud man, 
and had no desire to face disgrace 
in any form, however slight. 

He cut short further soliloquy on the 
subject and removed his shoes, taking 
care not to make a noise. From an- 
other pocket of his ulster he brought 
forth a pair of soft-soled slippers, 
which he placed on his feet. Next he 
removed his overcoat, coat, and vest, 
draping them over a chair which he had 
located with the light. 

Shivering, he wondered at the ab- 
sence of warmth. Surely some one was 
lax in their attendance of the furnace. 
He thought of frozen and bursted water 
pipes, and shivered again. He was lei- 
surely removing his tie when a slight, 
regular tick caused him to start per- 
ceptably and switch off the light. 
“Tick-tock, tick-tock,” it went. “Huh!” 
he grunted, “who'd have thought a 
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clock ticking would scare a fellow?” 
Again he held his breath and listened. 

“Care-ful, care-ful,” it warned. 

He smiled, snapped on his light again, 
and turned it full upon a tall and ornate 
clock standing above him on the stair 
landing. 

“Careful is the word, old boy,” he 
said, nodding at it in a friendly man- 
ner. Then he crept toward the, steps, 
first rolling his discarded clothing into 
a compact bundle. 

Slowly, step, he moved 
methodically up the broad staircase, 
always pausing on one step and gin- 
gerly testing the one above before en- 
trusting his upon it. 
And then the untoward happened. The 
tenth step gave forth a squeak which 
rang loudly through the stillness of the 
night. 

Quickly he shifted his weight to the 
lower step, and, in doing so, nearly 
lost his balance. He threw out a hand 
and clutched at the rail—it was some- 
where to the right, he knew, but was 
not aware it was so close. As a con- 
sequence he skinned his knuckles, and 


step by I 


entire weight 


at the same time lost his grip on the 
electric torch. With a loud thump it 
hit a step, and, bouncing, hit another, 
lower, and from there rolled to the bot- 
tom. 

“Damn!” the prowler said, as if he 
snarled the word. “Of all the infernal 
luck! That racket will bring the house 
down upon me.” 

For at least two minutes he 
motionless, scarcely daring to breathe, 
his heart pounding against his ribs in 
rythmical monotony. Even in_ this 
tense moment he the noise it 


stood 


likened 
made to that of a min with a peg leg 
traversing an interminable stretch of 
board walk. He prayed silently that 
no one had heard the clatter of the 
falling flashlight. To be caught now 
would demand an explanation he was 
not prepared to give. He was com- 
promised enough as it was without hav- 
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ing to éxplain his presence here on 
the stairway at this untimely hour. 
Even if he was caught he had grave 
doubts if he could explain satisfactorily 
to all parties concerned. As he thought 
of this event all the different avenues 
of escape passed before his mind in 
Breathless and 
helplessly 
that he 


kaleidoscopic fashion. 
alert, he stood shivering, 
waiting for the 
feared. 

But nothing happened. There came 
no challenging voice from the dark- 
which he was exceed- 
Evidently the inmates 


exposure 





ness, 2 fact of 
ingly thankful. 
of that house 
no other reason could he account 
the fact that the racket had passed un- 
heeded. Satisfied that his alarm 
uncalled for, he crept di 
and fumbled about in the darkness until 
he found his light. He pushed the little 
slide to see if it was still in working 
order, and was rewarded by a blinding 
flash. With a deep sigh of relief he 
again moved up the steps and presently 
reached the top in silence 
lested. 

“Darn queer,” he muttered under his 
breath, as he slowly extended an 


anaes ey a eee ee, 2 en 
were sound § ers. FOr 


for 


was 


wn the steps 


and unmo- 


and nervously felt for a door along 
the wall before him. “I wonder where 


” 


everybody is? 

Presently his groping hand came in 
contact with a door knob, evidently the 
he twisted it 
carefully and stealthily glided into the 
room. 


one he was seeking, for 


He found himself in-a good-sized 
room. This fact was evident from the 
soft glow which filtered through costly 
lace curtains hanging before a window 
at his right. A large four-poster bed, 
the semi- 
gloom, loomed grim and 
foreboding in the farthest corner, a fact 
which told him this was the room he 


barely discernable through 
transparent 


e 


had singled out for the night’s project. 
He paused, now that he was in the 
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room, and seemed to pull himself 
together, as if for some trying ordeal. 

“Well, might as well have it over 
with,” he declared under his breath. 
Carefully depositing his bundle of 
clothing on the floor near the entrance 
of the room, he squared his shoulders 
and advanced with faltering steps to- 
ward the bed. Realizing that this was 
the most crucial moment of the whole 
adventure, he generously drew upon all 
his reserve of caution and advanced 
inch by inch. His soft slippers sank 
noiselessly into the deep pile of a costly 
He had almost reached the bed 
when something soft and_ wieldy 
pressed on his foot above the slipper. 
\t the same time some hideous, name- 
less thing rubbed against his leg. 

He brought himself up with a jerk 
and prepared to retreat hastily from 
the when an 
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rus. 
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at his 





muttered curse his hand sought the 
object of his fright, found it, closed 
upon its neck i hreat: 
ened to extert nis 











mal, and, groping his way to the door, 
opened it and flung the thing far down 
the hall. Soft, padded feet -hit the 
floor some distance away with a 
muffled thump. Eight pounds of cat 
flesh skidded upon the polished floor, 


feet, and brought up 
with a crash against some object undis- 
cernable in hall. 
The whole thing toppled over with a 
crash. There came an unearthly cry 
from the darkness, accompanied by the 
sound of shattered china. Then quiet- 
ness reigned supreme. 

In the haste and alarm which fol- 
lowed the intruder slammed the door, 
braced his back against it and faced the 
bed, expecting every second that the 
room would be filled with light as the 
occupants endeavored to _ discover 
whence came the noise. It would not 
have surprised him in the least if the 
owner of that cat should suddenly take 


slid for about six 


the darkness of the 
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a shot at him. He expected something 
to happen, and waited, tense and im- 
patiently, for the dénouement which he 
felt sure was bound to And 
now he faced exposure from both sides 
of the door. Any minute might find 
the hall full of servants, roused from 
their slumbers by that infernal racket. 

In dread silence he waited—waited, 
until it seemed as if hours passed. Yet 
nothing happened. No scurrying serv- 
ants’ feet sounded outside as_ they 
rushed from their quarters to ascertain 
the cause of the noise. No challenge 
came from the bed in front of him. It 
was uncanny, unheard of. He began 
to think that he could pull the house 
down without disturbing the occupants 
in the least. However, he felt thank- 
ful that the disturbance had _ not 
brought the house down upon him, and, 
his scare over, he advanced again 
toward the bed. 

He hesitated every now and then as 
if afraid something might jump at him 
from its great huik. Now he was at 
its side, and he bent over, scarcely 
breathing, listening carefully, painfully 
straining his eyes to see something— 
something that should have been there, 
but was not. His shaking hands swept 
lightly over the bed, feeling carefully 
the pillows, ever seeking something 
they could not find. Twice he passed 
his hands completely over the bed be- 
fore he realized that it was empty. 

“Gad!’ His clammy hand went to 
his forehead and swept it dazedly. 
“Where—where in creation are they?” 
he gasped. The thing was beginning to 
take on an aspect so unbelievably un- 
canny that he began to wonder if he 
was in his right mind. According to 
every calculation he could bring to bear 
upon the subject the occupant of that 


come. 


bed should be there—must be there! 
Surely he must be going daffy. He'd 





been careless the first time, and 
While great beads of sweat stood 
out on his brow he again brushed the 
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bed lightly with his two hands, finally 
convincing himself that it was, indeed, 
empty of human occupants. Slowly he 
stood erect while a slow whistle of 
amazement escaped from between 
clenched teeth. 

Here was a situation that he had not 
counted upon. Had he made a mistake 
and gotten into the wrong house? Were 
his eyes and hands playing him tricks? 
But, no! This was No. 812. He 
remembered, now, seeing the number 
in heavy gold figures attached to the 
outside of the front entrance. Then, 
too, the clock on the stairs seemed fa- 
miliar. Then why—why all _ this 
muddle? 

Arousing himself a trifle, he thrust 
out his hand toward the wall, groping 
—groping for a button he knew was 
there handy. His trembling fingers en- 
countered it, jabbed it viciously.  In- 
stantly the room was flooded with a 
soft, rosy glow. 

He looked around sjowly, as if in 
Save for himself the room 


The bed 


a dream. 
was devoid of any human. 
had not even been slept in; everything, 
was in the neatest of order. What 
could it mean? Where were all the in- 
mates of the house? Where was the oc- 
cupant of that bed? [lis eyes wandered 
slowly from object to object, then re- 
turned to the empty bed. He shiv- 
ered. This thing was proving too much 
for him; his nerves tingled with an ex- 
citement new to him. In a bewildered 
state his bulging eyes again swept over 
the room. Then his eye caught sight 
of a small piece of paper impaled on 
one of the pillows with a black-headed 
hat pin. He snatched it up, opened it 
hastily, and quickly scanned the con- 
tents. 

The missive ran: 

Dear Joe: I shall not be home for a week. 
Mother and I left on the 5:15 for her place. 
The servants have all been dismissed for a 
week, with the exception of old Giles, who 
will attend the furnace, look after Tabby, 
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and attend to things generally. I thought ~ fingered the note. “And here I come 
perhaps you might wish to stay at the club. sneaking into the house like a thief, so 
Do not muss anything, Your — as not to wake them! Oh, hell!” 
an He got up, switched on the hall 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” ejaculated lights, went downstairs—noisily this 
Joe, as he sagged weakly into one of time—and made straight for a long- 
Diana’s dainty mahogany chairs. “Tl necked bottle which stood on the side- 
be hanged,” he repeated slowly, as he _ board. 

















WILLIAM CARLISLE, BANDIT EXTRAORDINARY 
FTER escaping from the Wyoming State prison at Rawlins, William Carlisle, 

a noted outlaw of the West, held up the Los Angeles Limited between 
Medicine Bow and Rock River, Wyoming, and robbed the passengers, despite an 
armed guard on the train and posses that were searching the vicinity for him. A 
man of resource and daring is William Carlisle, a bandit of the Robin Hood 
type, with courage, contempt for laws, tenderness, and a sense of humor. : 

The crime for which he was sentenced to prison for life was one punishable 
with the death penalty in Wyoming, the State where it was committed. In April, 
1916, on a very dark night, Carlisle boarded a train as it was pulling out of 
Cheyenne, kept in concealment on the platform of the observation coach until 
the train was climbing a steep grade, and then covered passengers with a revolver 
while one of the railroad company’s employees was forced to collect the pas- 
sengers’ valuables and hand them over to Carlisle. Two weeks later he bettered 
this daring performance by holding up an eastbound train, armed only with a 
glass candy container shaped like a pistol. He even notified the railroad officials 
that he was going to hold up the train. After a third robbery he disappeared. 

The police, however, had a clew to follow, which had been given them by 
the bandit himself. One of the passengers on the first train, an old lady, had 
told Carlisle that he reminded her of a son of hers in Mexico. Thereupon the 
generous outlaw had presented her with a platinum watch from his loot, suggesting 
that she send it to her son as a present from William Carlisle. The trail led to 
Denver, and there the police found the train robber, living in a fashional apartment 
house, and devoting his leisure hours to enjoying music and donating his spoils to 
the needy. 

He made a free confession in court and was given a life sentence instead of 
the death penalty. His conduct in prison was so exemplary—he bought Liberty 
Bonds and contributed to the Red Cross from his savings—that his sentence was 
commuted to from twenty-five to fifty years’ imprisonment. 

Apparently tiring of prison life Carlisle decided to escape, made his plans 
carefully, and carried them through to success, leaving the institution concealed in 
a shirt box. A few days thereafter he held up the passenger train. Some of the 
travelers were not required to contribute anything to the outlaw, who told them, 
“I do not rob old men, women, children, soldiers, and sailors.” After only a short 
interval he demonstrated his splendid nerve again by boarding and robbing a 
train carrying a posse on the way to hunt him down. 

Later he walked into a telegraph office and wired the Union Pacifice Railroad 
Company officials: 

Thanks for haul on your limited. Some detective force! 
Carlisle, seriously wounded, was finally captured by members of this force. 
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E who would commit a de- 
liberate murder and escape 


' oa. : 
lm fa without paying the full 
em} penalty for his crime must of 


necessity be, above all things, fearless. 
He must be possessed of both mental 
and physical courage—the physical 
courage to strike the fatal blow; the 
mental courage to steady him when the 
world rocks beneath his feet, to tide 
him safely over that trying period when 
the red-eyed devils of remorse dance 
forever before him, gleefully fanning 
the seething fires that burn in his tor- 
tured, aching brain. No weak-kneed 
individual, with a brain like a handful 
of pulp and a backbone as flexible as a 
reed, can ever hope to commit this 
crime—the reddest of all red crimes— 
and escape. 

The fact that Freddie Gates had been 
slighted by nature—given a weak intel- 
lect and a jellyfish spine—was suffi- 
cient reason why he should never have 
killed old Jake Hinkle. 

But he did, and at the finish, beaten 
down and betrayed by the demon of 
Fear that had so remorselessly ridden 
him through torturing, delirious days 
and sleepless, phantom-cursed nights— 
through countless, endless ages of 
throbbing, pulsing agony—the thing 
that was his soul cried out at last in 
pitiless pain for relief from its cruci- 
fixion. For in the end, Freddie Gates 
paid for his sin—as a just God has de- 
creed that all men who join the brother- 
hood of Cain must pay—in a most pe- 
culiar manner. 












In this wonderfully advanced age it 
is almost inconceivable that there still 


are to be found men who steadfastly re- 
fuse to trust their money to the keeping 
of banks. But, nevertheless, such is the 
case. ~ 

A member of this class was old Jake 
Hinkle, who seemingly belonged to an- 
other and almost forgotten day. He 
was like a relic in some ancient, musty 
museum, and he was a miser—one of 
the sort that puts love of gold above 
love of food, clothing, shelter, pleasure, 
and—God ! 

Jake Hinkle was a queer little old 
man, who always wore cheap, dirty 
clothing. He had a bent back, bowed 
legs, and short arms. His smooth- 
shaven face was thin and hard, his 
mouth a narrow slit, his nose sharp, 
and his little, piercing eyes looked at 
one through old-fashioned, _ steel- 
rimmed spectacles. The top of his head 
was bald and shiny, but about the base 
of his skull there still struggled for ex- 
istence a scraggly fringe of dirty, yel- 
low hair—like some ugly, weedy growth 
fighting for life in a worn-out, impov- 
erished soil. 

Old Jake Hinkle was a shoemaker, 
and he did a thriving business for many 
years. He was frugal—his wants were 
few and easily satisfied—and _ conse- 
quently he had accumulated money, 
which in the end, as often is the case, 
proved to be his undoing. 

The shop where old Jake worked was 
a narrow, dingy place—a small, single- 
story building, squeezed between two 
taller ones—with a rusty, brown front, 
in which was set a battered door and 
two windows, the latter protected by 
heavy, wooden shutters. The shop was 
in an ugly, unclean street, through 
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which twice daily there surged tides of 
boisterous workmen on their way to 
and from the big factories that stood 
on the hills to the east of the city. 

The front of old Jake’s place was 
taken up by the shoe shop proper, and 
there, day after day, as regular as the 
march of time, from early morning till 
the coming of night, the old man could 
be found, forever pegging away at his 
last, skillfully repairing the footwear 
of the men, women, and children of 
his neighborhood—and of other neigh- 
borhoods—left with him by those who 
daily went by his door. 

Near the middle, the shop was di- 
vided by a thin wooden partition, which 
extended upward two-thirds of the way 
to the dingy ceiling. Back of this par- 


tition was old Hinkle’s living quarters, 
where he did his cooking and slept, on 
an old cot, furnished with dirty, ragged 
covering. 

There also he came, when the day’s 
work was done, to enjoy his one and 
only pleasure. 


If the season was win- 
ter, he first would remove his shoes, 
replacing them with a pair of worn, 
red-carpet slippers. Then he would 
go about preparing his frugal supper, 
at times the ghost of a smile flitting 
across his old, hawklike face. This 
task accomplished, the meal eaten, the 
few dishes cleared away, old Hinkle 
was ready for his evening’s recreation. 

It was then that he would bring from 
some mysterious and _ well-concealed 
hiding place a metal box, some twelve 
inches long, by six inches wide, and 
four inches deep. He then would seat 
himself in an old, moth-eaten plush 
rocker, drawn up in front of the pudgy 
stove that served a double purpose— 
cooking and heating. 

There, with a smoky oil lamp on the 
table at his side, with the metal box 
resting in his lap and caressed by his 
clawlike fingers, he would sit for a 
while, as though he would work himself 
up to that point where he could obtain 
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the fullest enjoyment possible from the 
operation he was about to begin. 

Finally he would open the box, and 
his old fingers would seize greedily 
upon the big, yellow pieces of gold, 
clinking these together musically. Then 
he would fondle the bundles of yellow- 
backs and greenbacks, and perhaps 
some silver, which the old man, ier 
some reason, did not love so well, but 
which, nevertheless, he guarded care- 
fully until it could be converted into 
gold or bank notes. 

At the rear of the little shop was a 
single window, which at night old 
Hinkle was careful te cover with a 
faded gray blanket. There also was a 
door, opening upon a narrow, foul- 
smelling, rubbish-cluttered alley. 

Freddie Gates was old Hinkle’s 
helper. Freddie was a_pasty-faced 
youth of eighteen years of age, self- 
named, because he had never known 
his parents—a waif whom old Jake had 
picked up from the streets on a howl- 
ing, snow-bitten night, giving him food 
and shelter, and, later, as the years went 
by, training him to a certain point of 
proficiency in his own trade. 

Somehow, there seems to be no de- 
scription that will fully portray Fred- 
die Gates. He was undersized, his 
body was lean, his legs slender, and 
his feet big. His hands, too, were over- 
grown, the fingers stubby, the nails 
dirty and broken. His shoulders were 
narrow, round, and slightly stooped. 
His head, covered with a mop of yel- 
low hair and set well forward, was too 
narrow at the top. His drooping ears 
were too large, and they were almost 
lobeless. His face was broad, his eyes 
small and very close together. His 
nose was thick, his nostrils wide, while 
his mouth—a straight slit full across 
the lower part of his face—had a habit 
of hanging open, like a purse that has 
come unfastened, and behind the thick 
lips there were ugly, uneven, discol- 
ored teeth. 
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Freddie Gates was possessed of a 
brain with a limited capacity for intelli- 
gent thought. His had, to a certain ex- 
tent, the power of all normal human 
brains. He could reason, he could for- 
mulate a plan, he could marshal his 
mental forces to the point of carrying 
out the plan his mind had conceived. 
True, he seldom ever did such things, 
preferring, rather, to move along in the 
same manner as the jellyfish, having 
had prepared for him a certain narrow 
groove wherein, without any undue 
amount of friction, he could crawl 
along his predestined way. 

The turning point in Freddie Gates’ 
career came when, one winter morning, 
he slouched into the little shoe shop 
two hours after the time for beginning 
the day’s work and suddenly found 
himself face to face with a very irate 
old man in the person of Jake Hinkle. 

“So, t’ief, you have come back, hey ?” 
angrily exclaimed the old man as he 
brandished a gnarled fist close to Fred- 
die’s pasty face. “You steal my sole 
leather, hey? Old Smith has been in 
here this morning, to tell me you come 
to him with sole leather to sell. Fora 
long time I think I have been missing 
some of my best stock, soI set a trap to 
catch the thief. Fool, were you so 
blind that you could not see the leather 
was marked? Now I know you for 
what you are! Dog! Scum of the 
gutter! Filth, that I haf brought into 
my house!- A low-down, thieving i 

“Tt’s all a lie,’ Freddie Gates began, 
doubling up his fist and advancing 
toward the old man. “TI never stole 
your sole leather.” 

“What! you call an old man like me 
a liar! One that picked you up from 
the gutter, that fed you and warmed 
you! That is gratitude!” 

“Shut up, you old vulture 
screeched Freddie Gates, clenching and 
unclenching his stubby fingers, as a 
searing, white-hot flame shot suddenly 
through his brain. 
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“Out of my house, dog!” shouted old 
Hinkle, jumping about as though the 
floor were hot to his feet. ‘Go, I——” 

“Do you want to die?” asked Freddie 
Gates calmly, suddenly gripping the old 
man’s wrinkled throat with his thick, 
rough fingers. 

“Gott!” gasped old Jake, as he saw 
the terrible look that had come so 
swiftly into Freddie’s eyes. “I will call 
the bolice! I will have you put in the 
jailhouse! I will rr 

“Not on your life, you blood-sucking 
old miser!” Freddie Gates retorted, and 
he jammed his fist into the old man’s 
face. 

Old Hinkle collapsed in a little 
crumpled heap on the floor. Freddie 
Gates went out of the shop, closing the 
front door behind him. 





Freddie Gates had given much 
thought to the killing of Jake Hinkle 
since the day, more than a month be- 
fore, when the old shoemaker, accusing 
him of being a thief, had ordered him 
from the little shop. Freddie had been 
out of work since that time. He had 
tried to get a job, but had failed to find 
one. He was nota skilled worker, and, 
most of all, he was not the sort of young 
man that is likely to be welcomed with 
open arms by an employer seeking la- 
borers. 

Freddie had been turned out of the 
fairly respectable boarding house where 
he had made his home for the three pre- 
ceding years; his meager belongings 
had been held by his landlady to satisfy 
her bill. He had come to the point 
where he was without money—and he 
never had many friends—a down-and- 
outer, sleeping wherever he could find 
a suitable place away from the watch- 
ful eyes of the police, sneaking a hand- 
ful of food whenever and wherever op- 
portunity presented itself. 

Then one night he found himself 
drawn irresistibly toward the little win- 
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dow at the rear of old Jake Hinkle’s 
shop. 

He was sure that old Hinkle was 
possessed of a great deal of money. 
That the old miser kept this concealed 
somewhere about his shop, he was 
equally certain, but, try as he would, he 
had never been abie to gain the slightest 
clew to the hiding place. 

When he approached the shoe shop 
that night Freddie Gates did not intend 
to murder Jake Hinkle then. He 
merely wanted the old man’s money ; 
the other job could wait. Soon, how- 
ever, he came to the conclusion that it 
wouldn’t be possible for him to accom- 
plish his purpose without first disposing 
of old Jake. Then began the mush- 


room growth of courage that at last 
lifted him to the supreme heights of sin, 


and—— 

Freddie Gates crept silently through 
the dirty alley and came, finally, to the 
little window at the rear of the shoe 
shop. The window he found curtained, 
as he often before had seen it—covered 
with the gray blanket. This was a bad 
beginning. 

But luck was with him, as he would 
have acknowledged a bit later when he 
discovered at one side of the window a 
narrow slit, through which came a 
slender shaft of light. 

Cautiously working his way to a po- 
sition where he could peer through this 
aperture, he was overjoyed to learn 
that he could get from there a limited 
view of the interior of Hinkle’s living 
He could see the pudgy, glow- 
ing stove. Beside this was the moth- 
eaten plush rocker, and the table, with 
the dingy lamp. Old Jake he could not 
see, but once, when the wind died to 
more than a whisper, he could 
hear the stealthy progress of some one 
moving about inside the room. 

Freddie Gates waited, tensely expect- 
ant, his heart pumping, his breath chok- 
ing.in his throat. Once—and this will 
illustrate his lack of training in the sort 


room. 


little 
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of work he had set himself to do—he 
stamped sharply on the frozen ground 
with one of his aching feet. Quickly 
he caught himself, wondering if the old 
man could have heard. He dropped be- 
low the window ledge, hardly daring to 
breathe. 

When he arose and again applied an 
eye to the slit in the curtain, he was at 
once conscious of a _ transformation. 
Hinkle was seated in the plush rocker, 
a sizable metal box in his lap, and 
from this he was lifting up, caressingly 
many bank notes and much gold. 

Ireddie Gates stifled a gasp of aston- 
ishment, and justi then there dully came 
to him a cracked, monotonous voice, 
like a man reciting a formula: 

“Two thousand, three thousand, four 
thousand, five——” 

Freddie Gates stayed to hear no 
Silently he stole away from the 

Here was a fortune waiting 
to be taken by the man with courage 
to do the job. A sudden, staggering 
picture of the ease and comfort this 
amount of money would bring him fled, 


more, 
vicinity. 


phantomwise, before his startled brain. 
At that moment, in that seething cruci- 
ble was gathered together and fused 
into a whole the scattered fragments of 
Freddie Gates’ character—was born the 
great courage. He had reached the red 
heights. 

The plan that had sprung suddenly, 
full-grown, his whirling brain, 
needed but little attention to details, and 
then he would be for his great 
deed. Now he wanted a place where 
he could find from 
cutting wind—a place where he would 


trom 
ready 


shelter the keen, 
be undisturbed, a place where he could 
think. 

An hour jater he found what he 
sought in the boiler room of a big fac- 
tory. Taking advantage of the momen- 
tary absence of the watchman from that 
particular part of the building, he 
slipped inside and concealed himself 
behind one of the three tall boilers 
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which hummed with their pent-up 
warmth. 

There, while the satisfying heat put 
new life into his chilled body, he told 
himself just what he would do. 

At five-thirty o’clock on the follow- 
ing afternoon, while a snowstorm 
wrapped the city in a swirling sheet; 
while street cars stalled and _ traffic 
jammed ; while pedestrians bumped into 
each other, as they fought their way 
through the drift-choked streets; while 
the howling wind caught up great hand- 
fuls of the moist white powder and 
gleefully hurled it in one’s face, Fred- 
die Gates, his hands covered with a pair 
of kid gloves, first having satisfied him- 
self that old Hinkle was busy in the 
front of his shop, came to the door in 
the rear of the building and let himself 
in with a key, which he had purloined 
from old Jake months before. 

Once inside, he went quickly toward 
a tall cupboard that stood in one cor- 
ner of the room. Seizing hold of this, 
he moved it slightly aside, then stepped 
behind it. He was thus effectively con- 
cealed from the view of any one who 
might come into the little room. 

He had but to wait, he told himself 
—but to wait until at six o’clock, when 
old Jake would stop work for the day, 
come to the back room, prepare and eat 
his frugal supper, clear away the 
dishes, then bring out the black metal 
After that the rest wouid be 





box. 
easy. 

All he would have to do would be to 
remain in his hiding place until the old 
man had seated himself before the fire, 
with the metal box in his lap, and had 
become so absorbed in the pleasure of 
handling his money that he wouldn’t 
be aware of the figure that approached 
him, as silent as a shadow, from behind. 
Then, when he had come to the back of 
the old man’s chair he would quickly 
deal the fatal blow—and the thing 
would be done. 

Freddie had selected an excellent 
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weapon for his purpose. Having been 
a shoemaker’s apprentice, what was 
more natural than that he should hit 
upon using a cobbler’s hammer—heavy 
and broadfaced—for committing his 
crime? The hammer was the property 
of old Hinkle. Freddie had stolen it 
one day, while still employed in the 
shop, and had concealed it under the 
edge of the floor at the rear of the 
building. He had planned to take it 
away some night and sell it to Smith, 
the junk dealer, but he had forgotten 
it until his mind recalled it as a possi- 
ble first-class murderer’s tool. Only, 
Freddie Gates did not give it that name, 
for as yet there had come to him no 
thought of the enormity of the thing he 
was about to do. 

Six o’clock rolled round, then six- 
fifteen, and still old Hinkle did not 
come. What could be keeping him? 
Freddie wished he could hear the tap- 
tap-tap of the hammer; then he would 
know that the old shoemaker was still 
at his task. But he heard only the sub- 
dued crackle of the fire and the singing 
of a kettle that sat on the stove. There 
was a light burning in the shop. Per- 
haps old Jake had a rush job—a sew- 
ing job—which would account for the 
fact that he, Freddie, could hear no 
sound. 

The silence became _ oppressive. 
Freddie was becoming cramped in his 
narrow hiding place. ‘Then suddenly 
a terrifying thought came to torture 
him. What if old Hinkle kept the 
money box concealed behind the cup- 
board? What if he should, when going 
for the treasure, discover his presence? 
There would be but one thing left for 
him to do. That would be to make the 
best of a bad situation, fight his way 
out, if necessary, and escape. But he 
realized that he would never have a 
second opportunity to do the job. Had 
he better go at once, while he was free 
to go? Was the possession of the 


money worth the chances he was pre- 
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paring to take.to secure it? He won- 
dered. 

He heard the front door open and 
close, then a few words of a subdued 
conversation between Hinkle and an- 
other man. Again the opening and 
closing of the door. Shortly after this 
a shaft of light pointed itself through 
the doorway leading into the little room. 
A moment later Hinkle came in and 
set the lamp on the table by the stove. 

Freddie waited, as silent as a wooden 
figure, through the seemingly endless 
period of time which the old man used 
in preparing his evening meal; while 
he sat at the table, eating; while he 
cleared away the few dishes, and 
then 

The old man had started for the 
metal box. While Freddie Gates could 
not, from his hiding place, observe 
Hinkle, still he had sensed the old 
man’s every movement from the time 
the latter had entered the little room. 

Freddie hardly dared breathe. 
Would the old man look behind the 
cupboard? He was moving in that di- 
rection! Freddie Gates thought his 
hair must be turning gray from the 
racking suspense that was gripping him. 
The old man came nearer. He opened 
the cupboard door. Freddie could hear 
him thumping around inside. But he 
walked away without detecting any- 
thing to arouse his suspicions, and 
presently Freddie knew that he had 
brought out the money box, for he 
heard distinctly the muffled clink-clink 
of metal. 

After a while Freddie ventured to 
glance out. The old man sat in his 
chair by the stove, with his back to 
the cupboard, and he was fondling his 
money. A little later he began to count: 

“One thousand, two thousand, 
three 5s 

It was time for Freddie Gates to act. 

With the hammer tight-gripped in 
his right hand, he went from his hiding 
place, and at once began his stealthy 
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advance toward the man seated in the 
rocker. 

It did not take long. He was almost 
ready to strike the fatal blow when his 
shadow, falling across the old man’s 
lap, betrayed him. 

Old Hinkle turned suddenly, his face 
uplifted, and the hammer, driven by 
all the strength of Freddie Gates’ not. 
unmuscular arm, caught him squarely 
between the eyes. He crumpled down 
in his chair without a sound. 

And then, for the time being, Freddie 
Gates became a madman. Not satisfied 
that he had killed, he fell swiftly down 
the long slope which, through countless 
ages, man has toiled and still is toiling 
upward from the dark depths of sav- 
agery, until he became a brute, with all 
a brute’s desire to maim and destroy. 

When the spirit that possessed him 
had spent itself, Freddie Gates gath- 
ered up the money, placed it in a can- 
vas bag that he had brought with him, 
and concealed it under his coat. Then 
he let himself out the back door, which 
he was careful to lock behind him. 


Half an hour later Freddie Gates 
dropped his gloves, and the hammer 
with which he had killed Hinkle, down 
the manhole of a sewer. Before mid- 
night he had concealed the treasure 
where no one but he himself could ever 
hope to find it. 

He spent a sleepless night and a fear- 
haunted morning, but by noon he was, 
on the streets, with a desire for two 
things: He wanted to see a paper, and 
he wanted a job—anything that would 
pay him enough to keep him in food 
and shelter for a while, until the Hinkle 
murder would be forgotten. He knew 
he would not dare use any of the old 
man’s money for some time to come. 

Strangely enough, the two things he 
most desired came to him at one and 
the same time. 

He was passing a barber shop, when 
he saw a sign which said that a porter 
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was wanted. He went inside, asked for 
the job, and got it. Five minutes later 
he was at work, tidying up the place. 
He found a paper, which some cus- 
tomer had left behind, and carried it 
with him to the back room. There he 
saw, spread across the front page of 
the sheet, a full account of the murder 
of old Jake Hinkle. He read this 
through to the end, and there he re- 
ceived a shock which almost threw him 
into a panic. The closing paragraph 
of the news story ran like this: 

Police and detectives now are at work on 
the case, and while they steadfastly refuse to 
give out any information which might cause 
their plans to miscarry, still they say they 
have an excellent clew to the identity of the 
murderer, and that an arrest may be expected 
at any time. 

Freddie Gates sat down suddenly. 
He felt that his legs would not longer 
support his weight. Cold sweat ap- 
peared on his forehead. A sinking sen- 
sation tugged at the pit of his stomach, 
and something was sticking in his 
throat, slowly choking him. 

He decided that he did not care 
for the job. He wanted to get away— 
to hide from the far-seeing, sleepless 
eye of the law, which he felt was al- 
ready fixed upon him. He must go at 
once to that section of the city with 
which he was most familiar—to the 
dens and hangouts of the underworld 
—where the chances of detection were 
slightest. He was not altogether un- 
known in those places. Perhaps there 
he would find some one grown old in 
the game of crime, who would be kind 
enough to give him a bit of advice. 
There was a back door to the barber 
shop. He found that unlocked and 
went out into a narrow alley. This he 
followed till he came to the street, and 
there he received the second great 
shock of the day. 

A policeman was standing around the 
corner of the building at the alley’s 
mouth, and Freddie almost collided 
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with that representative of the law, as 
he turned into the street. He stopped, 
suddenly caught himself, then moved 
leisurely on. Slowly the patrolman 
looked him over, from head to foot, 
and once Freddie was sure the officer 
Was going to tell him to stop. In that 
brief moment he imagined he could feel 
the chill of cold steel about his wrists, 
and there flashed before his mind’s eye 
a photograph of the new electric chair 
that had just been installed in the State 
prison death house. Then it was that 
the flimsy foundation upon which Fred- 
die Gates had built up, little by little, 
his courage to commit a deliberate mur- 
der began to crumble. 

At once he realized that he must stay 
away from the sight of the minions of 
the law. He knew then that he could 
never trust himself to undergo the with- 
ering scrutiny of the blue-coated men 
who patrolled the city’s streets. He 
must keep his eyes open and steer clear 
of that grave danger. 

Then he thought of the detectives! 
The paper had said that they were hot 
on the trail of the murderer of old 
Hinkle—that they were possessed of an 
excellent clew. Had he left behind him 
something that had told these man- 
hunters just who had committed the 
crime? Perhaps he had! He was 
greatly alarmed. -He began expecting 
to be arrested at any moment. 

Of course he could keep away from 
the patrolmen, but how was he to know 
a detective?—those keen-eyed, alert 
fellows in plain clothes, who daily went 
about their business without being 
recognized by even the cleverest crook? 
Perhaps at that moment one was 
watching him! He seemed to feel sharp 
eyes fixed upon his back. Suddenly, 
though he exerted the full force of 
his will power to keep from doing 
so, he turned and looked behind him. 
He was in an almost deserted street, 
and no one was very near. However, 
the conviction that he was being 
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watched grew upon him as he hurried 
on. 

He believed he would know a de- 
tective. He was sure there must be 
something about men who followed that 
profession which would enable him to 
recognize one ina crowd. He had seen 
plain-clothes men, numbers of them, 
around the station houses and at police 
court, where he had often spent an idle 
hour; the place had held for him an in- 
describable fascination. 

That night Freddie Gates persuaded 
himself to take from its hiding place 
some of Jake Hinkle’s money. He was 
fully aware of the fact that it was not 
a safe thing for him to do by any 
means, but he had to eat. He well knew 
that he could not hope to hold a job, 
even if he were so fortunate as to se- 
cure one—his nerves were too jumpy. 
He must be wary, must use its wits, 
and in the end he would win. Many a 
man, he was sure, had beaten the police 
and gone unpunished for as great a 
crime as was his. 

After he had secured the money—a 
sum sufficient to meet his needs for 
some time to come—he found lodging 
in a disreputable house, situated in a 
crooked street in a section of the city 
where the underworld ever held the 
upper hand. The place was kept by a 
slovenly, hatchet-faced woman. She 
asked no questions, for which Freddie 
was grateful, but gave him a small, 
poorly-furnished, unclean room, at the 
end of the second-floor hall.: 

There Freddie Gates spent the 
greater part of his time for the next 
three or four days, only venturing out 
occasionally when his stomach de- 
manded something to satisfy his 
hunger. 

He had not read a paper since that 
morning in the rear of the barber shop. 
He steadfastly refused to do so. He 
did not want to know what the police 
were doing with the case. Perhaps, 
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after all, he had left no clew. No doubt 
their statement that an arrest soon 
would be made was given out solely to 
hold back criticism of the force. 
Already his conscience was beginning 
to inflict upon him a persistent, cease- 
less recapitulation of his crime. He 
began to find the stuffy little room un- 
bearable by day, and he could not rest 
at night. He would drop down upon 
his cot, and, after a while, fall into a 
light sleep, to be tortured by hideous 
dreams, to have flashed before his 
startled eyes a terrible picture of Jake 
Hinkle as he had last seen him—after 
the hammer had become all red and 
sticky. Then he would wake, scream- 
ing, and once a man from across the 
hall had come to his door and asked 
what ailed him, but Freddie would not 
answer, and soon the man went away. 
Unable longer to endure the crack- 
ling silence of his room, he began to 
go out more. Reasoning that there 


must be greater security for him in 
crowds, he selected the more frequented 


thoroughfares. But always there was 
with him the fearful knowledge that 
he was being watched. He imagined 
he could feel keen eyes, like dagger- 
points, pricking into his back. They 
had known from the first that he was 
the murderer, and they were only 
shadowing him, in the hope that they 
might be able to discover where he had 
hidden the money. The thought was 
ghastly. 

Then he discovered the man in the 
gray velour hat and the dark-blue over- 
coat. 

He was waiting in the line at a small 
cafeteria when he first caught sight of 
the “shadow,” directly behind him. 
The moment he looked into the man’s 
face he knew him for what he was—a 
detective. 

Freddy Gates did not tarry there an- 
other moment, but pushed his way 
backward, out of the line, and left the 
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place hurriedly. He was not surprised 
to see the man in the gray hat do like- 
wise. . 

Soon he lost the sleuth, or at least he 
thought he did, and he went into a 
cheap little restaurant, where he ob- 
tained needed food. But as he came 
out the door, he saw the man in the 
gray hat turn away from the entrance. 
For the remainder of the evening 
Freddie felt that this man was ~con- 
stantly on his trail, though he did not 
see him again. 

He spent a bad night, and early the 
next morning his jangling nerves were 
made all the more raw when police 
came to his boarding house and took 
away “The Wop,” a young Italian who 
had been occupying the room adjacent 
to his own, and who had, so the officers 
said, in a fit of jealous, flaming anger, 
murdered his sweetheart in cold blood. 

Freddie Gates would not soon forget 
the Italian, with his lean, sallow face, 
beneath a great mop of black hair, and 
his wild, black eyes that glowed so 
fiercely as he struggled with the patrol- 
men—kicking, and thrusting out fu- 
tilely with his thin, manacled hands— 
crying out in a whimpering, high- 
pitched voice—in a confused mixture 
of Italian and English—that he had 
not killed the girl, but that she had died 
by her own hand. 

When the officers had gone, a one- 
time dip who was coughing away his 
few remaining weeks of life in the 
wretched boarding house, told Freddie 
that “The Wop” most likely would pass 
the rest of his days in a padded cage of 
some lunatic asylum, instead of behind 
the steel bars of a penitentiary cell. 

This information worried Freddie 





Gates not a little, and, later, he went out 
to walk the streets, and to get a bite of 
breakfast. ; 

He had not gone half a square until 
he discovered his man. The fellow cer- 
tainly was persistent—he stuck to his 
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‘job—thought Freddie,* who forthwith 


forgot to go to his meal. 

Thus began the endless round of pur- 
suer and pursued. Although Freddie 
could lose the detective in the crowded 
streets, he was always sure to find him 
later—or earlier, as the case might be 
—somewhere in the neighborhood of 
his boarding house. 

Oftentimes, feeling sharp eyes fixed 
upon his back, Freddie would turn 


Sharply, seeing the man in the gray hat, 


and then, in an instant, the man would 
be gone. 

Freddie Gates never for one moment 
attempted to analyze this phenomenon. 
Never did it enter his mind, far too 
busy with other and more weighty mat- 
ters, that he had allowed himself to 
think of the man in the gray hat until 
the latter had become an obsession—a 
phantom shape—conjured up by an 
overactive, diseased imagination. To 
Freddie, the man was always real. 

At night he passed through hours 
of racking torture, while he lived over 
again the killing of Hinkle. His funds 
were running low, but he did not dare 
go to the hiding place for more 
money with which to replenish himself. 
He knew, all too well, that the hatchet- 
faced woman would not allow him to 
remain in her house one minute after 
she learned that he could not pay. He 
would be turned out into the street— 
and then what? He could not answer. 

So the weary, seemingly endless days 
went by. Two weeks had passed since 
the night Freddie Gaies had committed 
his crime—two long, dragging weeks of 
agony—and Freddie, without more 
money, knew that his last night in the 
hatchet-faced woman’s house had come. 

He went to bed and tried to sleep, 
but he could not. Then, from some- 
where out in the thick dark that was 
shot through with the myriad night 
noises of the city, there came to his 
ears the first stroke of a tower clock, 
clanging the hour~—slow, measured, 

















solemn-sounding as a funeral knell. 
He began to count: 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve— 
thirteen!” 

Wildly he leaped from his cot. He 
rushed to the window and peered out 
into a night thick with fog, that, to his 
distorted imagination, seemed the gray 
cloaks and cowls of legions of ghosts 
moving mysteriously through the moist 
gloom. 

“No! No!” he cried, as he crouched 
there, trembling. “Hold on, I must get 
a grip on myself. How foolish! No 
clock ever struck thirteen! Good Lord! 
There’s old Hinkle! Get back, Jake; 
get back from my window! I didn’t 
mean to do it. It was the money. 
Ugh! Its head “ 

Then something snapped in the tense, 
overburdened brain of Freddie Gates. 
Upon retiring he had removed only his 
cap, coat, and shoes. Quickly he found 
these, got into them, then fled, mutter- 
ing incoherently, down the rickety, car- 
petless stairs. 

An hour later, wild-eyed and dis- 
heveled, he burst in at the door of a 
precinct police station, confronting the 
dapper young lieutenant who sat at the 
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big, red-haired patrolman, standing 
nearby. 

“T killed old Hinkle!” he screamed, 
his face more horrible to look upon than 
a hideous, grinning  death’s-head. 
“Here’s most of the money—and—and 
—some papers. I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I knew the man in the gray 
hat was bound to get me, sooner or 
later. Lock me up, quick, some place 
where—where I can’t see old Jake’s 
head, forever floating in front of my 
eyes! Ugh! Ugh!” 

He covered his face with his hands 
and fell groveling upon the floor. The 
big policeman stooped over, seized him 
by the collar, and jerked him to his feet. 

“Now, what do you know about that, 
lieutenant?” queried the patrolman, as 
he stood staring at Freddie Gates. 
“Who'd ever have believed it? Th’ 
fellow in th’ gray hat that this bird 
thought was shadowin’ him, was Cole, 
an’ he was lookin’ for another man! 
We never would have got th’ goods on 
this guy, if he hadn’t squealed on him- 
self. They’ve got ‘Spike’ Garvin in 
jail, charged with th’ murder of old 
Hinkle, an’ they had enough circum- 
stantial evidence against him—so they 
thought—to send him straight to th’ 








desk, leisurely smoking a cigar, and a_ electric chair!” 











EASY SWAG 


EW YORKERS are said to be easy. O. Henry loved to tell of the confidence 
men who were able to get money in New York so easily that it seemed a 


shame to take it. 


Here is a case in point: 


A large wholesale glove house was in the habit of shipping their wares by 


American Express. 


Every day the expressman looked in, shouted “Anything 


for American?” and got whatever there was for shipment. 
One afternoon a man looked in as usual, shouted “Anything for American?” 
. . . . . Bt = 
and the shipping clerk turned over to him a case containing eighteen thousand 


dollars’ worth of gloves. 


Later, it appeared that the man had no connection with the express company, 
had nothing to show that he was an expressman at all; he was simply a clever 
crook who was aware of the way the goods were shipped, and then simply walked 
in and asked for them—and got them. At the last reports he was still missing. 





of the reading public liked detective and mystery fiction better than 

any other kind. We are being reminded constantly of the fact that our 

ideas on this subject were not only quite correct, but could have been “more so,” 

for not only does the large majority like them best, and mos? persons like them 
best, but g// persons like them best. 

Our conclusions in this matter are based on a hundred sources of information. 

Of course, only the very finest of this kind of story will satisfy, for the demands 

of readers for high quality in detective stories are most exacting. For instance, 

President Wilson—who, besides being the chief executive of the greatest country 

in the world, is a most distinguished historian and scholar—is so fond of good 

detective stories as mental relaxers that during his recent illness he had one of 

J. S. Fletcher’s notable novels read aloud to him, four chapters at a time, every 


day. 


' , Y E started this magazine, as you know, with the idea that a large majority 


No doubt you will remember Fletcher’s story, “The Cortland Mystery,” 
which appeared in the Detective Story Macazine. In the next issue there 
begins, in serial form, the latest story from this author’s pen, called “The Lost 
Mr. Linthwaite.” It is one of those quiet-moving stories, which, when written 
by such a facile hand as that of Fletcher, often become more effective in their 


compelling interest than those of the “cut and thrust” variety. 


SEEeau 

Whenever an author produces a story of particular worth, we have dis- 
covered, upon investigation, that he invariably makes a most careful study of the 
places and the characters of which he is going to write, before he puts pen to paper. 

Having this idea firmly in mind, we always have insisted upon all of our 
stories and articles being written by persons who not only could write well, but 
who also had first-hand information of the subject they intended to write about. 

As an illustration of our methods, we are printing below, excerpts from a 
letter received from Joseph Gollomb, whose stories have brought such favorable 
criticism from you. The letter is dated in London, which city we had com- 
missioned Mr. Gollomb to visit for the purpose of getting some personal interviews 
with the directors of that world-famous police headquarters, Scotland Yard; also, 
to interview those in charge of the Paris police department. 

In addition to being the author of detective stories, Mr. Gollomb is a feature 
writer on a big New York daily newspaper, so he is thoroughly competent, not 
only to gather facts and present them correctly, but to write about them entertain- 
ingly. Then, too, we felt that to procure an American’s point of view would be 
more acceptable and interesting in every way, than if we had given one of our 
writers abroad the assignment. 

“T have a lot of great stuff for you,” Gollomb writes. “Scotland Yard has 
opened its bosom. All its machinery has been revealed, and interviews given me 
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by the head of the Metropolitan Police, Sir Nevil Macready, who is superhead of 
Scotland Yard, too; and Mr. Bigham, superintendent of Scotland Yard itself. 

“T send you herewith outlines of two of the articles and have material for 
four. Not merely informative; but dramatic and concrete. Then there is a lot 
of awfully good stuff brewing already on the police of Paris—I go there in a 
week—and more on the German police, who have the most scientific laboratory 
methods, whereby hairs, coat dust, cigar holders, a thread of cotton—all tell 
truly wonderful tales. I can do a peach of an article on the evolution of the 
Bobby, the world-famous cop; one or two, easily, on Scotland Yard methods; 
one on Scotland Yard cases; then others on French and German police, et cetéra.” 

So, look forward, then, to reading some instructive as well as entertaining 
articles about the “Yard,” French detective methods, and German police artifices. 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your Office or ‘factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


B. B.—There is nothing in your writing to show that you “could not learn.” 
But if you are in a position which pays you twelve dollars a week, and your room 
and board, I should say that you were doing fairly well, considering the fact 
that you are not trained to do any one thing well. If people tell you that you 
can do better, let them suggest something. This kind of vaguely encouraging talk 
never did much good to anybody and often does harm. Why not get busy and 
train for something that will satisfy your ambitions? The specimen you inclose 
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shows a mind which is superior to yours, so far as education is concerned, and so 
the writer should be a stimulant. 


J. A. D.—I’m always pleased to hear that the readers of Detective Story 
MacGazine like what I have told them, not because I exactly aim to please, but 
because I’m human, even if I am a handwriting expert. 
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No, J. A. D., I'll not tell you that you have no literary talent, at all, but I do 
say that I think it likely you’ve been trying the wrong branch of it. If it’s fiction, 
that’s utterly hopeless. If it’s practical articles or humor, ditto; but if you want 
to use that philosophic turn of your mind, try political economy, sidelights on 
history, critical appreciation of art and literature. In those phases of literary 
work your tendency to “want to get at causes” will find expression. 


Rutu.—Eighteen, just been married, and want to know what position you 
are fitted for. Well, Ruth, it does seem to me as if you had just taken on quite 
a job. What’s the matter with it? Your handwriting shows me that your 
character is one in which there is too little deliberation, so I’m wondering whether 
what you need is not just to take yourself in hand and settle down to what you've 
cut out for yourself. Eh, Mrs. Ruth? The specimen “Bob” shows that the 
young man is not, indeed, fitted for the boiler shops. He has personality and a 
fluent tongue and a ready mind; the material out of which good salesmen are 
made. This would interest you, Bob, and I believe that it would promise well 
for the future. Don’t be discouraged by the fact that you have had no previous 
experience. 


LonEesoME H.—Your lonesomeness is due to your lack of real ambition and 
couragee The world has plenty to offer any one who has the nerve to take it. 
You are inclined to think about yourself too much, too. You know, people soon 
find out what we really are thinking about. The best way to make friends is 
to think about making them, and to be confident that we will. Then people feel 
that and respond to us. That’s the way it’s done, Lonesome, and anybody can 
do it! 


E, L. B.—Any young man who is a clerk in a hotel, but thinks he would like 
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to be a traveling salesman, and wants to study music, and whose highest ambition 
js to write stories is rather mixed up, internally, E. L. B. What you need is a 
mental spring cleaning. Throw out most of the junk, paint up the furniture you 
really mean to keep, put it in the sun, and plan the season’s work. That’s 
metaphor, but I guess you know what I mean. If I were you I would sit tight on 
my job, read good books, study the piano for recreation, and try to learn the hotel 
business. An author? My boy, your teachers were right. You haven't the 
patience or the temperament, but you are just the pleasant, tactful, breezy, good- 
natured sort of a chap to do well right where you are. 


X. Y. Z.—I am sorry that you did not give me your address, as I am sure 
that long before this can reach your eye you will have had to reject or accept the 
young man. He is a chap who will make a good employee if you can help him 
to overcome that habit of being gloomy and depressed, and if you will encourage 
him in developing more orderliness and definiteness of action. I can speak highly 
of his conscientiousness and desire to do what is right, and of his trustworthiness 
so far as money is concerned. His despondent disposition is a real handicap 
and a serious drawback, but he might respond to stimulation on this head. 


M. V. L.—Now, look here, my dear boy. A lad of nineteen who has been 
“overseas” doubtless has had some educating experiences, and we must look upon 
him as we do upon all of our soldiers, with a feeling so deep and fine that it can 
have no common name—just the same, here is where I hand you something. 
What d’you mean, a good education? 


> hrc  .. 
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Your handwriting shows me a young fellow who has a pretty good opinion 
of himself, a quick eye, a clever but not retentive mind, who lacks tact, who is not 
reflective, who has a weak will; but it does not show me any education to speak 
of. What you need is to discount all that you possess and soberly ask yourself 
what it is that you really wish to acquire. No, you have not the make-up which 
is needed for success in detective work. But you really have innate business 
ability. Go into a commer-ial house, and in a short time your dislike for it will 
wear off. As for your education, you can get one, and should. 


S. A. D.—I do not believe that any one should take the advice of others as 
to a career, when such advice is against their own inner desires. As for your being 
a clergyman, I consider that your professors are very illy advised in tendering 
you such a suggestion. They had better study graphology as an aid to their 
understanding of human nature. I do not believe, either, that your father is 
right in advising you to be a chemical engineer. On the other hand, I have very 
grave doubts whether you have sufficient talent to warrant you in expecting to 
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make a living by cartooning. It looks as if you were between the devil and the 
briney. However, if you took up what is known as “commercial art,” and had 
time to wait for your cartooning genius to mature, things might work out. As for 
commercial art, watch the How, When, and Where of Success department 
for information on this head. 


CULELOIIELOOD 
EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS-TO READERS’ QUERIES 


CALIFORNIAN.—No injustice has been done you. The State of California 
enacted a law a number of years ago which made it illegal to hunt ducks with a 
power boat. A man accustomed to hunting, as you say you are, should have 
acquainted himself with this fact. All the States of this country have separate 
game laws, and in some States each county has separate laws. The thing to do 
is to get a copy of the laws when applying for your license and then study it 
carefully. In this way you will avoid conflict with the law. 


Mrs. Dupont.—I am not a real-estate expert, and so cannot give you much 
information as to the value of property in New Jersey. However, I can tell you 
that taxes are lower in New Jersey than in New York State, and this would 
seem to show that property might be procured cheaper in the former State. 


Denis.—The proper thing to do is to put the matter in the hands of your 
local police. There is no use for you to get a lawyer until you know something 
of what has happened, and if it is a mere matter of ordinary robbery, then 
you have no need of a lawyer, at all. 

ARKANSAS FARMER.—I have written you personally, once, asking you for 
further detail, which you then sent me, but many of the most important details 
are omitted. Please sit down and write to me just as if you were talking to me. 
It does not matter how long a letter you send me, so long as I have all details. I 
would have written you, but you say you are moving, and you do not give your 
new address, 

S. S. O.—It is impossible for me to criticize a brother practitioner in these 
pages. If you are not satisfied with the lawyer you are now employing, try 
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another. One lawyer will often be satisfactory to one client and unsatisfactory 
to another. It is nothing against the lawyer’s record that this is so. It is simply 
a trait of human nature, and appears in every business and profession. 

F. L—If£ you claim that the gowns did not fit you, you will be required to 
show the said gowns in court, and to explain wherein they are different from 
what you ordered. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in ene of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Multigraphing 
OUNG men and women, women who find themselves widowed, and men 
who, having almost no capital, still want to be “their own boss,” will find a 
multigraphing machine a step toward moderate but steady success. 
The multigraphing machine, run by power, is capable of turning out many 
thousand of imitation typewritten letters, pamphlets, or “dodgers” per day. It 


is about one half as fast run by hand, but even at that the output is large. 

It consists, in its main parts, of a large revolving cylinder, upon which type 
can be set in small grooves; and the apparatus for running paper beneath the 
cylinder, by which the printing is done. A broad “ribbon” of the same nature 
as a typewriter ribbon, stretched over the cylinder, provides the ink. 

The whole outfit is so simple that an intelligent boy or girl of fourteen can 
operate it, but quite a respectable income can be obtained from it. 

Multigraphing is usually made at the rate of so much per one hundred words, 
but an ordinary “duplicate letter” which is to be sent out by the thousands, is 
paid for at the rate of from two-fifty to five dollars per thousand, according 
to the locality and the amount of competition; the payee furnishes the paper and 
exact copy. When the multigrapher is obliged to correct copy, or to suggest it 
especially when such suggestions have advertising value—a fee of not less than 
ten dollars may be charged. 

In securing an office it is best to allow room for a public stenographer who 
will always be willing to contribute a small percentage of her income from the 
“stand” to the office. It is an excellent place for a stenographer, especially for a 
speedy typist, for multigraphed letters must frequently be ‘‘filled in’; that is, must 
have the name and address put in by the typewriter. With this in view, it is well 
to see that the stenographer has a fresh typewriter ribbon always ready, which 
exactly duplicates the color of your multigraph ribbon. 

The addressing of large numbers of envelopes from printed lists is a branch 
of business usually handled by a multigraphing office. This can profitably be 
done by using the services of educated women, who can spare some hours from 
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their home duties, at a moderate rate. Arrangements should be made to pay these 
people about one third less per thousand than is charged per thousand. 

Multigraphing machines can sometimes be bought at second hand for as low 
as a hundred dollars. New, its cost runs rather high, according to size, but 
arrangements can be made to buy on the installment plan. 

A small office in a large office building, a small standing advertisement in 
the chief commercial paper of the town, and neat but inexpensive cards are all 
that is needed, in addition to the machine. 


a 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N a previous issue we published a problem in mathematics, the answer to 
which was the height of a wall a prisoner had to scale in order to make 

a break for freedom. This problem received much favorable comment in 
the letters that members of the lamp circle sent in—in fact it was so well liked by 
our puzzle fans—that many of them tried their hands at making up one of the 
same kind. If space permitted we should be pleased to print all of those that 
came in, but unfortunately we cannot do this, 

One of the best of these brain-twisters was received from Fred Wilkins, of 
Toledo, Ohio. We picked it from the pile because it is a fair representation of 
those that were sent us. Try it, and unless we miss our guess, you'll fall under 
the spell of its irresistible urge, and stick at it till you’ve worked it out to a 
satisfactory solution, and are ready to shout: “Three cheers for Mr. Wilkins!” 

It is this: A burglar made up his mind to rob a house in a select section 
of the city. The house he picked was in grounds surrounded by a high stone 
wall. When he broke into the house he scaled the wall by jumping three and 
three quarter feet into the air, which, supposing that his arms stretched a foot and 
a quarter above his head, allowed him a purchase on the top of the wall sufficient 
to draw himself up by. When he had made his haul and was ready to scale the 
wall from the inside, he could not jump up as high as the top of the wall because 
he had strapped to his back a bag of loot that weighed heavily. The only way he 
could reach the top was by climbing, which he could do by using rows of 
projecting bricks for footholds. The distance between these rows of bricks was 
one of the factors of the number of inches in the man’s height, and by taking 
thirteen upward steps he could reach the top of the wall. 

How high was the wall? 


The solution of last week’s cipher problem is: “To some persons the study 
of ciphers is only an amusing pastime; to others it constitutes their life work.” 
It was a stubstitution cipher, with an arbitrary arrangement of letters in place of 


the regular alphabet. 





This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print yeur request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your; 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any netice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do net send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that these persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 
like to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter of tele=- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


KINNER, WILLIAM BELL.—He is sixty-four 
years old, and was last heard of at Woodland, 
California, in ane ust, 1919. He is five feet five 
inches tall, wit! light- blue eyes and light hair, 
and has lost part of one finger. His mother is 
ninety-two years old, and has not heard from 
him for ten years, but was told that he thought 
she was dead. If some one will help her to find 
him she will be most grateful, as she is always 
hoping and praying that she may see him again. 
Please write to ANXIOUS MOTHER, care of this 
magazine. 


WILLIAM.—Five years 
Lyttelton, New Zealand, on the 
load of timber, bound for 
Later he wrote home saying he 
California, but no trace of 
and no word has been 
information will 


SWEENEY, 
ago he left 
ship ‘Blakely with a 


PATRICK 


Puget Sound. 
was at San Pedro, 
him has been found there, 
received from him since. Any 
be thankfully received by his mother, who is in 
great grief over his disappearance, Mrs. CATH- 
ERINE SWEENEY, care of this magazine. * 


HA&TING, I sESTER, 
California. He was last 


Angeles about a year ago, when he was employed 
by the Lasky Film Corporation in taking air 
pictures. <A friend has valuable information for 
him, and will be grateful to any one who will 
help him to get in touch with him as soon as 
possible, N. H., care of this magazine, 


aviator, of Oakland, 
heard of in Los 


navy 


GNEW, ROBERT JOHN, who left Belfast, 
Ireland, about twenty-six years ago, and 
landed at Quebec, Canada. y information 
concerning him will be thankfully received by 
his brother. No, 65 Gyr. S. AGNEW, R. C. 
G, A., The Citadel, Quebee, Canada, 


CARVE R, JAMES B.—He is 

years old, five feet ten inches tall, with 
sandy hair, light complexion, and blue eyes. He 
left hig home town, Utica, New York, about three 
years ago, and was seen near Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, about a year and a half ago, in the uni- 
form of a United States soldier. Any one who 
knows a young man answering this description 
will confer a great favor by writing to his old 
pal, [larry M, Marrin, 2 Blandina Street, Utica, 
New York, 


about twenty-nine 


OBSON, ROY, a geologist, who disappeared 
frem Kansas about a year and a half 
He is about five feet six inches in height, 
has gray eyes. ‘It any one who knows anything 
of him will write to me I shall appreciate the 
favor very much. W. R. Dory, Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, Lexington, Missouri, 


TO MY DADDY. 
Dear Daddy, won't you please come 
To Mamma, Sister, and your Boy? 
Then you would see dear Grandma, too, 
Ané fill so many hearts with joy. 


home 


told me, long ago, 

surely soon return, 
could you but know 
love we yearn. 


Our Grandpa 
That you would 
I’m sure you would. 
How sadly for your 


Why won't you 
You know we lis 
Just let me teil you, 
We need your hi Ip. 


come and see us now? 

» in Grandpa's home. 
Daddy, how 

Why won't you come? 


come your Boy, 
Mamma, and Annistasia, too. 
Then write a letter, Daddy, dear, 
And we will all write one to you. 
ANDREW ITRANKLIN, 
A little “Michigander” who seeks his father. 


to see 


If you can't 


at Camp Cus- 
hear 


CHALTZLE, CARL E., who was 
ter last fall. A friend would like to 
from him, M. E. H., care of this magazine. 


TOM.—He left Rawlins, Wyoming, 
apring of 1917, and went to Chicago. 

of a blacksmith shop at Lambert, 
Illinois, Any ~~ nation about him will be 
gladly received. he sees this he is asked to 
write to his old ak J. B. BRENNAN, Richfield, 
Idaho. 


HIFFRIN, LEO.—He is about 
old, five feet ten inehes tall, and has dark 
hair. When last heard from he was in San 
Diego, California, in 1916. His two aunts, who 
are probably the only living relations he has 
now, are most anxious to get news of him, Any 
information will be considered a great favor, 
A, R., care of this magazine. 


EARSON, 
in the 
He took charg 


thirty-one years 
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ETT.—I am anxious to find out whether I 
have any relations living. My earliest 
recollections are of being at St. Barnabas Home, 
New Brighton, Cheshire, England. I came to 
Canada when I was eight years oid, I am now 
twenty. If any one who sees this can tell me 
something of my people, and will write to me, 
their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 
Daisy Maspet Hert, 2117 Reynold Street, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, care of Mrs. Trinette. 


HESWORTH, THOMAS.—Can any one help 
two young English girls to find their father? 
He left them to come to the United States, and 
was last heard of in New York in 1915, They 
have had no news of him since that time, and 
are most anxiously seeking him. They feel sure 
that some kind person in America will help 
them in their quest, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who will give them information that 
will lead to their communicating with him. 
Please write to LILIAN AND CLARA CHESWORTH, 
4 ‘pens Lane, Egremont, Cheshire, Eng- 
and, 


T.—He left his home at 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
and was last heard of in 
Oklahoma City, in 1905. He is now thirty-nine 
years old, about six feet tall, and had a dark 
compiexion, When he left home his weight was 
about one hundred and sixty pounds. He 
worked for Casson, Pirie Scott & Co., in Chi- 
cago, as a shade hanger. His brother will be 
grateful for any information concerning him. 
GEORGE J. KELLY, 145 South Eleventh Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 


KELLY, WILLIAM 
1456 Lexington 
seventeen years ago, 


Bu NCH, JEWELS EARL.—He has only one 
eye, which is brown, and his hair is brown 
and wavy. He is tall and slender, but strong, 
and is nineteen years old, His sister hopes, if 
he sees this notice, that he will write to her. 
Any news of him will be thankfully welcomed. 
Ceci, Buncn, 1208 Indiana Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


MARK and DENNIS, who were 

placed in a home at West Farms in 1899 
or 1900, when their mother died, and were 
afterward adopted out. Their sister is ill, and 
is very anxious to have news of them, Please 
write to KATHRYN, care of this magazine. 


ENTLEY, THEODORE, son of MILTON.— 
lis mother went away twenty years ago, 
taking him with her, and his cousin, who is in- 
quiring for him, has not seen or heard anything 
of him since that time. He is now about thirty- 
two years old. He once lived near Ravenna, 
Ohio, and later near Ashtabula. Any informa- 
tion of. him will be received as a great favor 
by his cousin, LoweLL. H. MEACHAM, 1310 Mich- 
igan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


OLLINS, 


OLAROSSI, GUILBERT, who left London, 

England, about eighteen years ago for Chi- 
cago, where he did some hard metal work for 
a Mrs. Kohler, and lived at 181 Rush- Street. 
Later he went to Philadelphia. His old school 
chum, Don O'Connor, would like to find him, 
D. O'C., care of this magazine. 


who lived on Post Street, 

Spokane, in 1918, and was working on an 
electric light saving device, will hear of some- 
thing of interest to her in connection with this 
patent by writing to F. W., care of this maga- 
zine. 


OOD, LORENA, 


YONDO, STANLEY H.—He is twenty-one years 
old, and has brown hair and blue eyes. He 
is five feet six inches tall, and weighs one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. He was last heard 
from in San Antonio, Texas, in the late winter 
of 1918. He worked for the American Railway 
Express Co, “Baby is ill.” “AL,” care of this 
magazine. 


Missing Department 


POWERS, EITHER BREECE.—She is twenty 
years of age, and has light hair and large 
blue eyes. She is about five feet seven inches 
tall, and one hundred and thirty pounds in 
weight, She was last heard of in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, about five years ago. She may be 
North or South Carolina. She is musical, 
may have a theatrical engagement. Her si 
is trying to find her, and will be grateful for 
any ‘assistance from readers of this magazine, 
Mrs. LuciILLE Powers BRIDGES, P. O. Box 478, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
HORN, RANDOLPH WILLIAM.—He is twen- 
ty-nine years old, tall and slim, with dark 
hair, brown eyes, and a very dark complexion. 
He has a half-moon scar in the center of his 
forehead. He was last seen in Detroit. He is 
earnestly asked to write to his mother at Milan, 
Micihgan, R. F. D. 4. 


B&eE TT, HOWARD.—He is about thirty-eight 

years old, five and a half feet tall, and has 
dark hair and a fair complexion. He lost his 
right arm and leg in a railroad accident. When 
last heard from he was selling goods for Armour 
& Co., of Chicago, and was then living in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Any jerenmetes regarding him 
will be pig received by his old pal, THxo- 
pons V. Berz, 7202 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 
Yhio, 


EBB, FRANK.—He is about thirty-six years 

of age, and was last heard from some three 

years ago at Bridal Veil, Oregon, His sister 

[abel would be glad to hear from him, and will 

welcome any information that will help her to 

find him. Mrs. MApBet MARTIN, 19 Sylvester 
Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 


REEN, PATRICK.—He left Boston early in 

1917, and has not been heard from since. 

He is about fifty-two years old, and has gray 

hair and a gray mustache. Any one knowing 

his present whereabouts please communicate with 

GARRETT MurpHY, 176 Walnut Street, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 


[NFORMATION WANTED of JULIA SCANLAN 

and ARTHUR FOSTER by their daughter, 
Alice, who was born in 1899, and was placed in 
St. Patrick’s orphan asylum at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, about 1902. Please write to ALICB 
Foster, care of this magazine. 


Roc HE, CLAUDE G.—He_ is_ twenty-eight 
years old, tall and slender, with jet-black 
hair, black eyes, and fair complexion. He has 
a deep voice and is very reticent and uncom- 
municative, He left his wife -_ two children 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, in June, 1918, and was 
heard of once since then in Jacksonville, Florida. 
He is a woodworking machinist by trade. Any 
information that will help to find him will be 
thankfully received by his troubled mother, Mrs. 
M. D. Rocug, R. D. 10, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


ILLIAMS, WILLIAM.—He is 
called “HAPPY,” and is a miner. He was 
last heard of in Thurber and Lyra, Texas. He is 
probably in the coal mines of Texas or Colorado. 
He is about forty-eight years of age, has blue 
eyes and brown hair, slightly thin at the top 
and graying at the temples. He is a little over 
five feet tall, and is English-Irish. Please write 
to Mrs. VESTA WILLIAMS, Box 164, Coleman, 
Texas, 


CLARK, WILLIAM H.—He has blue eyes and 
a fair complexion. His mother has_ not 
heard from him for thirteen years, and is long- 
ing to see him again. If any one can give her 
news that will help her to find him, it will 
bring the greatest happiness to her. She is 
grieving for him, and will be deeply grateful for 
any information, Please write to Mrs. L. 
CLarkK, 403 Elm Street, Pennsylvania. 
HUNTER, CHARLES, acrobat, would like to 

hear from some of his old friends who 
were with him at W. S. R. in 1910-11. Address 
General Hospital, Vancouver, B, C., where he ex- 
pects to stay until 1921. 


commonly 


Reading, 





Missing Department 


BABaeTr. WALKER C.—He was mustered out 

the U. S. army at San Francisco, in 
1903, Stuer serving in the Philippine Islands, and 
has not been heard from since. He is now 
thirty-seven years old. His brother is anxiously 
seeking him, and will be grateful for any infor- 
mation. J. P. Barrett, 303 Canal Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


ENRY, EDWIN.—He once lived 
Indiana, and moved to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to build the new post office there. It is 
thought that he may be in some city of Ohio. 
He is asked to write to his old chum “RED.” 
SERGEANT JAMES L. HAMMELL, Base Q. M. C. 
Marfa, Texas, 


ARRELL, 


in Tipton, 


IONE and LILLIAN FIELDS, who 

lived in Toledo in 1917, and were last seen 
in Pittsburgh in 1918 If any one who knows 
their present address will send it to Box 48, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the favor will be 
greatly appreciated. 


OTLETH, JOSEPMH—He 
ruary, 1915. His wife is very 

be most grateful to any one who 
some news of him. S. H., care of this mag 


UNTER, PRIVATE WILLIAM.—A little girl, 
nine years old, who has not seen her father 
for five years, is trying very hard to find him, 
and feels sure that readers of this magazine, who 
have helped so many others to find their lost 
relatives, will help ber to find her papa. He 
was last heard from at El Paso, Texas, with Co, 
8, 7th Infantry, in June, 1916. If any one who 
knows where he is will write to her she will be 
always grateful for their kindness. Mary Brn- 
TON [iuNTER, R. F. D., No. 1, Box 37, Oronogo, 
Missouri, 


Mccarty, 
United 


disappeared in Feb- 
ill and will 
can give her 
azine. 


GEORGE, who served in G 3. 
States navy, during the RF 
American War. When last heard of he was liv- 
ing in St. Paul, Minnesota. A. W. THayer, 1112 
Sante Street, Los Angeles, California. 


SPRINGER, | PRANK C.—He left his home on 

27, Iie is forty-three years old, 
tall, ae two hundred pounds, 
and ; dark hair and eyes. He left a wife and 
six children. Any one who can give information 
that will lead to finding him will earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of a mother and her children. 
Please write to his daughter, Mrs. Rosgz 
KETERAAR, 15 Wilde Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


TEPHENS, LOYD.—He left San Francisco 

about twelve years ago, and when last heard 

of was in Nevada. His sister would be very 

grateful for any news of him. Sapir BELTz, 62 
Sycamore Street, San Francisco, California. 


ULLIVAN, JOIIN, who left his home on Jan- 
uary 11, 1918. The last known of him was 
that he had taken a Boston train from Danforth, 
Maine, Lie had brown hair and gray eyes, and 
weighed about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
He had rather a fat face. Some flags were tat- 
tooed on his arnts, and a chain and cross around 
one arm inscribed “In memory of my parents,” 
and on one shoulder the figure of a woman with 
arose. He left a wife and one child. Please 
send any information regarding him to Mrs. 
May SULLIVAN, Drew, Maine. 


July 27 


six f ‘hs about 


[%! “ORMATION WANTED in regard to certain 

papers and photographs that were formerly 
in the possession of a MR S. CARRIE B. MOR- 
GAN, who used to live in Lowa and moved, first 
to Franklyn County, Nebraska, and later to Holy- 
oke, Colorado, where she lived on a ranch ten 
miles east of that city. About 1882 she adopted 
a boy while on a trip East, and brought him 
back with her. Among the photographs in her 
possession was one that had the name Alice 
Saunders written on the back, one was marked 
Lucille, and one Grace. If the person who has 
these photographs and papers will return them 
to the one who is mest concerned, or give some 
explanation of them, they will do a great favor 
to him by writing to F. M., care of this magazine. 


OODMAN, WALTER.—When the _ Spanish- 
American War broke out, this man, who 
was a ship's barber, enlisted in the American 
army, and his family has not heard from him 
since. He is an Englishman, and his home was 
in Bedfordshire at the time he enlisted. His 
daughter is seeking him, and will be mest grate- 
ful for any information that would let her know 
whether he is alive or dead. She will be happy 
toybear from any one who has met him, or who 
may know anything about him. Mrs. C, Bry- 
ANT, Post Office, Railway Station, Kaitoke, New 
Zealand. 


BU TLER, ABBIE.—Her maiden name was 
Smith. When last heard from ske was in 
Beaumont or Sourlake, Texas. Her home was 
Auburn, Nebraska. She has three children liv- 
ing who would like to hear from her. Please 
write to C, D. Burier, care of this magazine. 


WYATT, ERNEST.—His family came from 

Plaistow, boreugh of West Ham, London, 
England, and his last-known address was care 
of Mr. Ford, Paper Mill, Portneuf, Quebee. 
HeNrkY Wyatt, his nepbew, the eldest sen of 
Frederic Wyatt of West Ham, is inquirimg, and 
will be most grateful for any news of his uncle, 
30x No. 1, Acten, Ontario, Canada, 


EWIS, WALTER, who was last heard of when 

working in a munition factory in New Jer- 

sey. <Any information regarding him will be 

gratefully appreciated by H. F. 8., care of this 
magazine, 


ERG, WILLIAM.—Please write to your 

brother. An inheritanee is awaiting you. 

Lroro_p BerG, Box 681, Local P. O., Sioux Falls, 
Seuth Dakota. 


OTTER, VIOLET M., formerly the wife of 
Benjamin Franklin Perkins. Any informa- 
tion of her whereabouts will be gratefully re- 
ceived by her son, ROLLAND J. PERKINS, North 
Bend Hospital, North Bend, Washington. 


ENSEL, MRS. 
Fulmer. She 
burg, Clarion County, 
knowing her present 
sending it to L. R. 


ELLA.—Her maiden name was 
formerly lived at St. Peters- 
Pennsylvania. Any one 

address will do a favor by 

A., care of this magazine, 


OREN, OSCAR.—He is about forty years 
old, and was last heard of in Manistee, 
Michigan, in 1899. If any one who knows where 
he is at the present time will communicate with 
his brother, he will be much obliged to them. 
EMIL MoreEN, care of Continental Gin Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, 
EITCH, FRANK, who lived with his grand- 
mother in York, Pennsylvania. Also his 
sister, ETHEL ALICE, who was adepted by a 
family of Winchester. It is thought that this 
family went to Canada later. Their sister, who 
has not seen them since 1905, would be very 
gratefud for any news of them. Please address 
MABEL, care of this magazine. 
MAN YDEVILLE, JESSIE, who, about 1893, was 
living with an aunt named Nellie Smith 
at 66 Oregon Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Her sister 
would like to hear from her, and will be most 
thankful to any one who can give her any in- 
formation concerning her. Mary R., care of this 
magazine. 
RAY, ARCHIBALD JOHN, of East McKeesport, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, formerly  ser- 
111th Infantry. His present ad- 


geant in Co. E, 
Please write to CLAY M., care 


dress is wanted. 
of this magazine. 
about six feet 


McPonacp, JOHN.—He is 

tali, and has hazel eyes and dark hair, 
which is turning gray. He is about twenty-five 
years old, and when last heard of was in Ar- 
kansas. If any one knowing his present where- 
abouts should see this, they will confer a favor 
by communicating with hig sister Una. Mrs. U. 
P, LeAviT, 17 Clinton Court, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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TER, HOWARD.—He was discharged from 

the army, after four years service, at Fort 
Adams, Newport, Rhode Island. He wrote to his 
ge a from New York and was supposed to be 
on his way home, but his mother has not seen 
or heard from him since, and is very much wor- 
ried. He is about five feet six inches tall, and 
has dark hair and blue eyes. Please write to 
Mes. J. R. DuncaN, 89.Beals Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


COLLINS, BERTHA, THERESA, and JIMMIE. 

Their parents separated and placed these 
children in a home in Omaha over twenty years 
ago. Jimmie was adopted. Their mother is 
dead, and her brother is seeking his nephew and 
nieces. He will be most grateful to any one who 
will assist him to find his sister's children. C, 
F, T., care of this magaziae. 


AMES.—I am anxious to hear from you. 

Please write and let us know where you are, 

All are well. L.. 604 Investment Building, 
Eighth and Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


OUGHILL, JAMES CORNELL, JR. ——Thirty- 

four years old, five feet six inches tall. He 
was last seen about four years ago in iinns- 
apelis, Minnesota. He was born in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. lis father would like to hear from 
him, and would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion. Please write to his brother, PHILIP 
TOUGHILL, 609 Eleventh Avenue, North Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


EMory, ROY EDWARD.—He has been missing 
since April 30, 1913, and his mother and sis- 
ter are heartbroken at his disappe arance. He 
is five feet eight inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, and has a golki crown on 
one front tooth, and a scar on his forehead. 
His mother will be thankful to any one who can 
tell her whether he is alive or dead, and will 
help her to find him. Mrs. Ne_iim Emory, 3726 
Finney Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ROWE, LIEU TENANT MARTIN J.—Ilis home 
is in New Haven, Connecticut. He went 
abroad in September, 1917, as a sergeant in the 
M. G. 23d Infantry. He was commissioned a 
lieutenant in France in March, 1918, and in De- 
cember he wrote pb he would be home soon, 
but no news has been received since, and it has 
been impossible to get any information from the 
war department, except to say that he was 
wounded and was sent to base hepa il 49, in 
France. The Red Cross, the Y. M. C, A., and the 
Salvation Army have all tried to find him, but 
have failed, and his friends are hoping that they 
may get some news of him through this maga- 
zine. He is six feet tall, has brown hair and 
gray eyes, and is thirty-five years old. G. M., 
care of Missing Department. 


GS AXON, WALTER.—He disappeared from Los 
Angeles, California, on April 26, 1919. He 
is nineteen years old, and has brown eyes, promi- 
nent teeth, pale complexion, and dark hair. He 
lost both his hands in a munitions explosion four 
years ago, and wears an artificial left arm and 
hand, covered with a dark glove. He sells goods 
from house to house. He has a very cheerful dis- 
position and is always whistling. Please send 
any information to Harry SAXon, care of this 
magazine. 


ILBERT, SAM, 
their mother 


and MARY, who lived with 
at Morris, Minnesota, twenty- 
five years ago. It was said that they moved to 
Hastings, Minnesota, in 1896-7. They would be 
about thirty-three and thirty-five years old re- 
spectively at this time. An old childhood friend 
would like very much to hear from them. E. P, 
Moore, Graphic Republican, Lake City, Minne- 
sota. 


S.—Please come home. Everything has been 

* paid up. Your position is open to you. You 

will not have to go to school. Mother is sick, 
do come home at once. 


Missing Department 


UNN, WARREN W., and his wife. They were 
last seen at Charleston station, Ohio, where 
he was telegraph operator on the B. & O. Rail- 
road, about eighteen years ago. Any informa- 
tion that will lead to the finding of these peo- 
ple will be gratefully appreciated by Mrs. Hazen 
| pga 232 East Highland Avenue, Ravenna, 
rio. 


HUFForD, GLENN D.—He is eighteen years 

old, has a light complexion, and weighs 
about one hundred ‘and twenty-‘ive pounds. He 
has been missing since May 2, 1919, from Boston, 
Massachusetts, and is believed to be in New York 
City. Any oe about hiss, will be greatly 
appreciatec by P. J. Hurrorp, 321 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, Apartment 8, New York ‘City. 


‘THOMSON, GORDON, of Washington, D. C. 

Last seen on Washington Heights, New 
York City. Please write to your old pal, Davpa 
Fincer, National Farm School, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


some one please help me to find my 

baby girl? <A lady adopted her, and as the 
child was very dark and had black eyes, she 
thought she must be partly colored, and the baby 
was given to colored people by a lady doctor of 
New York. If any one knows of such a child 
they will do a great favor by communicating 
with her distressed mother. REGENIA, care of 
this magazine. 


ILL 


OSE, WIL AM -e RISON.—He was born 
January 10, 1870, near Faulkner, Cal ifornia, 
and is the son of Gectre M. and ‘Mary 
The last letter received from him came 
Spokane, in 1905. He was seen in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, two years ago. Iis mother is very anx- 
ious to find him and will be grateful to any one 
= may help her. Moruer, care of this maga- 
zime. 


WANTED of a boy born in 

895. When he was five months old he was 
aia in St. Vincent's Infant Asylum in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on the twenty-seventh of April. 
His friends went for him on the tenth of May, 
and were told that he had been given away by 
mistake and could not be found. He had black 
eyes and hair. His people are very anxious to 
find him and will appreciate any assistance. Dr- 
VOTED RELATIVE, care of this magazine. 


[= ORMATION 


OWF, JESSE W.—I would like to know the 
whereabouts of any of the relatives of this 
He is supposed to be from the vicinity of 
Kentucky. . W. L., care of this 


man. 
Lexington, 
magazine, 


MITH, CHARLES J.—He is twenty-five y 

old, and left Jacksonville, Florida, four years 
ago. He is of medium height, with blue eyes and 
black hair. He has an artificial left hand. Char- 
lic, please come to your mother at, Pavo, Georgia. 
Lee came and wants us to move to West Palm 
3each. He thisks you can do well there. Your 
sister, Mrs. W, S. McGuirk, Quitman, Georgia. 


ROBERT and JACK.—They were in 
Their cousin 
HeELSBY, 


POWELL, 
Canada when last heard from. 
asks them to write to him. P. W. 
Pratt, Kansas. 


ILLIS, E. P. or WILLET, who was_ last 
heard of in the latter part of April, 1919, 
on Black River, in Randolpa County, Arkansas 
and is said to have gone to the State of Michi- 
gan. Parts of a man’s body were found in Black 
River, but were too decomposed to make identi- 
fication possible. The State contends that the 
body is that of Willis, and a man has been 
charged with first-degree murder. Any informa- 
tion that Willis is still alive will be thankfully 
received by JERRY MULLOY, Pocahontas, Ar- 
kansas, 





Missing Department 


GOLDWIRE, REBECCA, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert and Fannie Goldwire, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, is anxious to find some 
of her relatives. Her parents are dead. She has 
two sisters, Rachel and Pinky, and a_ brother, 
Robert, who were born in Williamsburg, South 
Carolina. They are colored. If any one can 
help her to find them she will be deeply grate- 
ful. REBECCA GOLDWIKE, 1220 South Fifteenth 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama, 


HECKE <R.—Information wanted of the de- 
scendants of KATHERINE HECKER. She 
came to the United States from Germany about 

sixty or sixty-five years ago. She is buried in 

Calvary Cemetery, age thirty-eight. After_ her 

death ‘her daughter, the mother of the adver- 

tiser, was put into a New York home. There 
wis also a boy, and perhaps other children 

There were some relatives in the vicinity of 
New York City about twenty-five years ago. Any 
information will be gratefully appreciated by a 

granddaughter, A. F. B., care of this magazine. 


AY, O. U.—He is a locomotive engineer, 
forty-three years old. He has gray eyes, 
gray hair, a fair complexion, and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. He was last 
heard of in Joplin, Missouri, and is supposed to 
have been at Picher, Oklahoma, in March, 1919. 
A friend would be glad to hear from him, and 
will appreciate information from any one know- 
ing his present address. Please wrtte to FRIEND, 
care of this magazine. 


| hg W. E., who was last heard of in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1911. His father has died 
since he left home, and his mother is getting old, 
and would like him to come home. If any reader 
of this magazine knows his address, and will be 
good enough to send it, the kindness will be very 
much appreciated. H, L. JONES, Box 6, Paw 
Creek, North Carolina. 


{ ENNY.—A family of this name left Dublin 
thirty-two years ago and went to Brooklyn, 
New York. If any one who sees this knows 
their present whereabouts and will write to me, 
the information be thankfully received and 
acknowledged, cK McCartHuy, 33 Thomas 
Street, Dublin, Ire ‘ls ind. 
IVERA, ODELLA.—Uer husband has_ been 
looking for her for over a year, and if any 
one who knows where she is sees this notice, 
they will do a great favor by communicating 
with him, and will earn his deepest gratitude. 
AvrRELIO Rivera, 1364 Powell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


M ATILDA.—Your 


from you again. 
General Delivery, Cour 


anxious to hear 
BretH HARTMAN, 
Idaho, 


sister is 
Mrs. 
d’Alene, 


ARTER, MRS. ROBERT.—When she and her 

husband separated, some years ago, she 
placed her two daughters, Margaret Alice and 
Opal, in a convent, from which their father re- 
moved them. Margaret was placed with a family 
named Cook, and Opal with one named Booths. 
Opal was returned to her mother, but the people 
who had Margaret refus¢ “d to give her up. She 
is now married and is anxious to meet her 
mother and sister again. She will be grateful 
for any information that will assist her to find 
her family. Please write to MARGARET, care of 
this magazine. 


BL AKE, BARNEY.—He was last heard of in 

Okls ahoma. Any one knowing where he is at 
this time will do a great favor by notifying his 
friend, W., care of this magazine. 


LU CAS, EVELYN, Philadelphia. Please 
your address to this department. D. 


PENTACOFF, SERGEANT CHARLES W.— 

Please write home. Mother and father are 
I went on reserve August 
LLOYD PENTACOFS, 65 
Illinois. 


send 


very much worried. 
5th. All is well at home. 
Doughlas Avenue, Freeport, 
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LONG. MAGGIE.—Old friends of this girl, who 

was left at a home for dependent children 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, about fifteen years ago, 
wish to communicate with her. Any one know- 
ing her whereabouts please write to FRIEND, care 
of this magazine. 


ERR, OREN S.—He is twenty-three years old, 
five feet six inches tall, and weighs one 
hundred and sixty pounds. His complexion is 
fair. He has brown hair, blue eyes, and a small 
scar on the left cheek. He left Goodlett, Texas, 
on September 22, 1918, and when last heard 
of was working on a ranch at Benjamin, Texas. 
He rode a brown mare with white on her face. 
His wife is most anxious to know what has be- 
come of him, and will be thankful for any news. 
Mrs, O. S. Kerr, Slidell, Texas. 


HILLIPS, KATE and DOLLY.—I was born in 
November, 1876, and was adopted in the 
West when I was three years old. I have not 
seen or heard anything of my _ relatives for 
thirty-five years, and would be glad to get in 
touch with some of them. My mother had two 
sisters, Kate and Dolly Phillips. Please write 
to CHARLOTTE Eppy, care of this magazine. 
KEG. BEN.—Information wanted of this man 
or his descendants. Some years ago he 
lived on the French Broad River, near Kings- 
bridge on Haywood Road, Henderson County, 
North Carolina. ‘lease communicate with Mrs. 
Cora S. Louuis, Hendersonville, North Carolina, 


Route 5, 

GE tEEN, ROSCOE 
your address. 

you and am greatly worried and ill. 

to forgive and come home. D. M. 


FRANK.—Please send me 
I am anxious to hear from 
p beg you 
> 


N OSEMAN, GEORGE H. JR.—He is five feet 

six inches tall, has dark-brown hair and 
blue eyes, and ‘ighs one hundred and forty- 
five pounds. He sometimes wears a small mus- 
tache. Ie is a commercial stationery salesman. 
When last heard of he was in Chicago, and is 
now probably in some middle western city. His 
wife will be most grateful for any informa- 
tion about him, as she and her two small chil- 
dren are in need. Mrs. G. H. MOSEMAN, JR., 
1237 North Dover Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 
GLE ASON, JOHN JOSEPH.—He is forty-one 
years old but looks much yoynger, and 
weighs about ye hundred and forty-five pounds. 
He has dark, wavy hair and large, front teeth. 
When last heard from he was at Comstock, New 
York. Any one who knows of his whereabouts 
will do a great service by writing to Mrs. EMMy 
GLEASON, 147 East 28d Street, New York City. 


FRISBY, HERMAN.—He left home when he 
was veryggyoung and was last heard from 
about fifteen Years ago. He was born in Mary- 
land. He has dark hair and eyes, and is five 
feet nine inches tall. His sister is very anx- 
ious to hear from him and will appreciate any 
information that will help her to find him. 
Please write to Mrs. Anne Frisby Welsh, P. O. 
Box 747, Seattle, Washington. 


UEL, 


more, 


EDWARD.—He was last seen in Balti- 
Maryland, about six or seven years 
ago, and is now believed to be somewhere in 
Canada. <Any information about him will be 
gratefully received by Frank Buell, 303 Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


CoE N, OTIS B.—Last seen in the United States 

navy. Please write to your old pal LOWELL 
, 82% West 
California, 


T. HAWE Third Street, Los Angeles, 


OSTELLO, RITCHIE, cousin of Charlie Mayo. 
if any one knows where he is at the Present 
they will confer a favor by writing to Mrs. 
SmirH, 20 Andrew Street, Dayton, 


time 
Guaravee 
hio. 











ITH, MRS. GEORGIANNA, who, about 
thirteen years ago, lived at Jamaica, Long 
nd, Her maiden name was Dorty. Her 
ishes to communicate with her and will 
h obliged to any one who will help her 
in touch with her. Mrs. IpA May HoGan, 
Seuthern Boulevard, New York City. 


wether MINNIE.—In 1917, she was 

at 762 Howard Street, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. She is asked to send her present address 
to Fr. L. T. B. 90679, care of this magazine. 


July, 


POWE SLL, CLARA H., from Crawford, Ne- 

braska. She was employed at the National 
Hotel, East St. Louis, Illinois, during the winter 
ot 49 i5- 16. Any information will be appreciated 


by J,2B McCarey, 140 Academy Street, Green- 


ville, $outh Carolina. 


OGERS.—I am seeking the descendants of my 
aunt, Mrs. Rachel Mathes Rogers, who died 





where in Cooper County, Missouri, about 
She had three daughters; one married 

Ato nzo Yarber, and two married men named 
Stevens, or Stephe nson. She also had a son, Wil- 
liam. Any news of these persons, or their de- 
scendants, wil®be received as a great favor by 
Mrs. E, AsSWan, Deventer, 503 Munford Court, 


Kansas City, pBissour ri. 


ARNES, WILLIAM.—Please write and let me 


¢ know where you are. I am very much wor- 
rie@ about you, and am anxiously awaiting to 
hear from yous <. B., care of this maguzine. 


ACKETT, W. P.—He sixty-six years old, 


is 


and has blue e¥es and gray hair, is round- 
shouldered, and was last heard of in Erwin, 
Pennsylvé inia, about 1910. If any one knows 


or knows whether he is alive or dead, please 


him, 
A. B. C., care of this magazine. 


notify 


f PPLETON, 


DAVID SUMNER.—He is forty or 
forty-five lig 


years old, has blue eyes, zht- 
height. 


brown hair, is slender, and of medium 
Iie was last heard of ‘eleven years ago at New 
Carlisle,“ Padiana. His daughter wishes to hear 
from him, or to know where he is. GOLDA 
\PPLETON, Box 4, North Liberty, Indiana. 

' UNCAN, MRS. ANNIE, née Jones, formerly 
~ of Newtown, Ohio, and when last heard of 
was living fm Cincinnati. She is a widow with 
twe children, and is about forty years old. Her 
r r wishes to hear from her. C. LANE, 


BP kl: iboma. 


Rosteen ARLES. . and THEODORE, who left 
Cleveland, in 1913. They are both painters, 
It is thought that Charles worked for the Dupont 


i 


Powder Co, near Memphis, Tennessee, during the 
war. He is twenty-seven years old, five feet 
gight inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 


‘seyenty pounds. Theodore is thirty-three years 


‘old, feet ten ir 1ehes tall, and weighs two hun- 
dred ate n pounds. [ shall be grateful for any 
fnform tidh that will help me to communicate 


HrerRMAN L. Rosp, care of Michigan 
operating department. 


with them 
Central Railroad, 
MARY 


“S44 RIPTON, 
G ‘uelph, Ontario, 


a fawily named Good. 
and afterward to Flint, 
took the name of Good. 


» 


JANE.—She was born in 
in 1875, and was taken b 
She moved to Ingersoll, 
Michigan, and probably 
Please send any infor- 


mation to C, M. Gripton, St. Catherine’s, On- 
tario, Canada, 

UFKIN, MRS. MOLLY, formerly of Seattle, 
7 Washington. Her maiden name was Kuss- 
mann. She was last heard of about two years 
azo from Valdez, Alaska. She is twenty-three 


years old, and has dark-brown hair and brown 
eyes. Any information will be welcome to Miss 
FRANCES KamBer, R. F. D. No, 1, Kirkland, 


Washington, 





Missing Department — 


AWYER, WILLIAM H.—Seyenteen years ago 
he was discharged from the army at Port- 
land, Oregon, and wrote saying he would be?) 
home in three weeks. His family has heard noth- 
ing of him since that time. He is irty-six 
years old, of medium height, and ight hair 
and eyes. His sister would be vy ‘Pleased to 
hear from him, or to get any ‘ws of him, 
Please write to Erva, care of this magazine. 


HRISTIANSEN, CHARLES C.—He is about 
thirty-eight years oid, and used to live in 
South Minneapolis, where he worked for the 
Western Steel and Machinery Co. He is about 
five feet five inches tall, and has a fair com- 
plexion. He went away in 1914 and has not been 
heard of since. It is thought that he may’ have 
gone to the war and been killed. His wife and 
to get news of 


little son would be happy any 
him. Mrs. C. C, CHRISTIANSEN, Box 54, Leeds, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
ROWN, JAMES.—He was last heard of in 
southern California. He is nineteen years 


old, about five feet seven inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and forty pounds. Has light-brown, 
wavy hair, brown eyes, and fair complexion. An 
old friend is very anxious to know where he is, 
M. A, C., care of this magazine. 


WEIG tHT, W. E., or his wife, who left Los 
Angeles and went to Newark, New Jersey, t 
about five years ago. I would like to hear from 
you, plea li. P. HoLpDERNESS, 14 East Seventh 
Street, Pittsburgh, California. 





ASWELL, BENJAMIN.—He 
land, and was an engineer on a railroad run- 
ning between Toronto, Canada, and Gorhan, New 
Hampshire. He is ab te: fifty-seven years old and 
was last heard of in Toronto. His sister will be * 
her news of 





grateful to any one who can give 
him. ELIZABETH A. CASWELL, 86 Emerson 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


G R. M.—Write to us and let us know where 
* you are. Everything will be all right. Your 
Father. 


A.—He is thirty-seven years 
eyes, dark hair, and weighs 
about one hundred ‘and forty pounds. Hie was 
last heard of in Dunbar, West Virginia, on 
January 13, 1918. If he sees this he is asked 
to write to his mother at once. Mrs. J. J. 
JOHNSON, Box J. J. J., White Springs, Florida. 


OHNSON, JESSE 
old, has blue 


OFFMAN, MARION, sometimes known as 
Frank. He is seventeen years old, but big 
for his age. When last. heard of he was on his 


way from Fresno to San Francisco, in 1917. 
His mother and sister are very anxious to hear 
from him and will be most grateful for any as 


sistance in finding his present whereabouts. 
Mrs. Estette Court, 333 North San Joaquin 
Street, Stockton, California. 
HOMPSON, EVELYN BARRETT.—She left 
Denver, Colorado, four years ago. She is 
twenty-five years old, about five feet one inch 
tall, and has gray eyes and brown hair. Her old 


friend wishes to hear from her, and will appre 
ciate any news of her. Epna LANE, 3299 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 


We have information for the following per 
sons relative to their inquiries in these column 
and as letters sent to them have been returne 
by the postal authorities, we would ask them to 
send us their present address without delay: 

MRS. VINE WARD, HILDA YOUNGES, 
WOLFE, “FRATER,” LEWIS CREAMES. 
B. LU TZ, F, E. TOMPKINS, “BABE,” C: 
A. JONES, MRS. JOHN ADAMS CHAR ES«L.. 
TAYLOR, MRS. ESTELLA eee FRANK H. 
HORBACH, GEORGE C. COLLINS 

And the person who advertised for Mr. and 
Mrs, Jesse Williams. 


y 


was born in Eng-@ 








“The proudest moment of 
our lives had come!” 


“We sat before the fireplace, Mary and I, with Betty perched on the arm of the big chair. 


It was our first evening in our own 


yet a smile was on her lips. 


“Fi rs before we had started bravely out together. l 
ied Bares had left school in the grades to go to work and my all too thin pay 


that two cannot live as cheaply as one. 


ome! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, 
I knew what she was thinking. 


The first month had taught us the old, old lesson 


envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. In a year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. 


Meanwhile living costs were soaring. 


Only my salary and I were standing still. 


“Then one night Mary cametome. ‘Jim,’ she said, ‘Wh, don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 


You can put in an hour or twoafter supper each night 
while Isew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good—I know you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to 
Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a course in 
the work I was in. It was surprising how rapidly the 
mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on 
anew fascination. In alittle while an opening came. 
I was ready for it and was promoted—with an increase. 
Then I was advanced again. There was money enough 
to even lay a little aside. Soit went. 

“And now the fondest dream of all has cometrve. We 
have a real home of our own with the little comforts and 
luxuries Mary had always longed for, a little place, as 
she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 

“I look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling 
years. Each evening after supper the doors of oppor- 
tunity had swung wide and I had passed them by. How 
grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the 
golden hours that lay within.” 

In city, town and country all over America there are men 

with happy families and prosperous homes because they let the 
International Correspondence Schools come to them in the hours 
after supper and prepare them for bigger work at bett r pay. 
More than two million men and women in the last 28 years have 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. 
Over one hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings 
to profit. Hundreds are starting every day. 
You, too, can have the position you want in the work you like 
best. You can have a salary that will give your family the kind 
of a home, the comforts, the little luxuries that you would like 
them to have. Yes, you can! No matter what your age, your 
Occupation, or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
mark and mail this coupon. There’s no obligation and not a 
penny of cost. But it may be the most important step you ever 
took in your life. 


SS —— 


7 
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— ee eee ee TEAR OUT HERE ee ee er ee 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX3017-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting and Railways 


Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Wor 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEFRK 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 

Mathematics 


Name 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

_} Common School Subjects 

"JCIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 

(_) AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 





Navigati 
TURE 
CJ Pealtry Raising §{) Italian 
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How I Improved My Memory: 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


I tell you it is a wonderful thi 


“Of course I place you! Mr. 


Addison Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and 
I do remember correctly—Mr. 
Burroughs, the lumberman, intro- 
duced me to you at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Kotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven't laid 
eyes on you since that day. How 
is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?’ 

The assurance of the speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the 
Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I 
must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel 
lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the 
United States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question 

fore I could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot more wonder- 
ful things than that, before the 
evening is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room 
the toastmaster was introducing a 
long line of guests to Mr. Roth. I 
got in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and your 
business connection and_ telephone 
number ?” Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out 
from the crowd the 60 men he had 
met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What 
is more, he named each man’s busi- 
ness and telephone number, for good 
meusure, 

L,won't tell you all the other amaz- 
ing*€things this man did except to tell 
how he called back, without a min- 
ute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot 
numbers, parcel post rates and any- 
thing else the guests had given him 
in rapid orde fF. 

* * 

Whenet met Mr. Roth 
whicltyou®may be sure I did the 
first.chance I got—he rather bowled 
me over by saying, in his quiet, mod- 
est way: 

“There is nothing miraculous 
about my remembering anything I 
want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or some- 
thing«I ,have read dn a magazine. 

“You can do thig just as easily as 
Ido. Anyone with an average mind 
can learn quicklygto do exactly the 
same things which,seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 

“My own memory.” continued Mr. 
Roth, “was originally very. faulty. 
Yes it was—a emory. 
On meeting “a lose his 
name in thirty- wi AoW 
there are probably: 000 men and 
women in the United: States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose 
names I can tell instantly on meet- 
a  y 

“That is all Mr. 
Roth,” I have 


> = 
again— 


right for you, 
interrupted, “you 


given years to it. 3ut how about 
me 

“Mr, Jones,” he replied, “I can 
teach you the secret of a good mem- 
ory in one evening. This is not a 
guess, becaise I have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have 
prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic: principle.of my whole sys- 
tem and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just 
like playing a fascinating game. I 
will prove it to you.’ 

IIe didn't have to prove it. His 
Course did; I got it the very next 
day from his publishers, the Inde- 
pendent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I 
suppose I was the most surprised 
man in forty-eight states to find 
that I had lear in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back with- 
out a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. 
did the other six. 

Read this letter from 
McManus, of the firm of 
Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
neys and Counsellors at Law, 
Broadway, and one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state 
that I regard your service in 
giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The 
wonderful simplicity of the 
method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. I may 
add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the 
first two lessons in the prepara- 
tion for trial of an important 
action in which I am about to 
engage.” 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. The Roth Course is price- 
less! I can absolutely count on my 
memory now. I can call the name 
of most any man I have met before 

and I am getting better all the 
time. I can remember any figures 
I wish to remember. Telephone num- 
bers come to mind instantly, once I 
have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as 
easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you 
know what that is) has vanished. I 
used to be “scared stiff” on my_feet 
—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t 
remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and con- 
fident and “easy as an old shoe” 
when TI get on my feet at the club, 
or at a banquet, or in a_ business 
meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part 
of it all is that I have become a 
good conversationalist—and I used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I 
got into a crowd of people who knew 


things, 

Now TI can call up like a flash of 
lightning most any fact I want right 
at the instant I need it most. I used 
to think a “hair trigger’ memory 
belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man 
of us has that kind of a memory if 
~ salty knows how to make it work 
rig 


And so 


Terence J. 
Olcott, 
Attor- 
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after groping around in the dark 
so many years to be able to gs 
the big search-light on you 
and see instantly everything 
want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wo 
in your office. 


Since we took it up you never 


anyone in our office say “I guegg’ 
“I think it was about so mue} 
“TI forget that right now” or “I¢ 
remember” or “I must look up 
name.” Now they are right 
with the answer—like a shot, 

Have you ever heard of “ 
graph” Smith? Real name 
Smith, Division Manager of the 
tigraph Sales Company, Ltd 
Montreal. Here is just a bit f 
letter of his that I saw last we 

“Here is the whole thing 
nutshell: Mr. Roth has a m@ 
remarkable Memory Course, 
is simple, and easy as fall 
off a log. Yet with one hour 
day of practice anyone—I do 
care who he is—can improve 

Memory 100% in a week 

1.000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don't wi 
other minute. Send to Indepe 
Corporation for Mr. Roth’s am 
course and see what a _ won 
memory, you have got. Your 
dends in increased earning 
will be enormous. 

VICTOR JO 


Send No Money 
So confident is the Indep 
Corporation, the publishers of 
Roth Memory Course, that once 
have an opportunity to see in 
own home how easy it is to dol 
yes, triple your memory power 
few short hours, that they are 
ing to send the course on free 
amination, ; 
Don't send any money. M 
mail the coupon or write a letter 
the complete course will be a 
charges prepaid, at once. If y 
not entirely satisfied send it back 
time within five days after you 
ceive it and you will owe nothing 
On the other hand, if you 
pleased as are the thousands of 
men and women who have used 
course send only $5 in full paym@ 
You take no risk and you have 
thing to gain, so mail the @ 
now before this remarkable @ 
withdrawn, 
FREE E EXAMINATION ¢ coup 0 
— 


Independent Corpo 


Publishers of The Independent, 
factory War Journal in Ament 
Please send me the Roth M@ 
Course of seven lessons. I will 
remail the course to you within 
days after its receipt or send 


Detective Sroat- a 











